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‘* The 
banish the stimulating influence of the pianoforte 
tones without suspending the means of defining 
the rhythm and verifying the touch. 

‘*The attention is directed to and concentrated 
on the accuracy of the mechanical and ryhthmic 
work, 
is so ‘distressingly truthful’—as a lady pupil of 
mine significantly expressed it—that a passage, 
the execution of which, although allowed to pass 
muster on the pianoforte, would not stand the 
inexorable 
moment. 

Claviers rented at a distance with privilege of 
purchase, 
illustrated Catalogue. 


VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO., 


26 West 15th Street, New York. 


“The ‘Practice Clavier’ is an 
unerring monitor and guide.” 
enables one to 


‘Clavier’ temporaril 
P y 


In these particulars the ‘Practice Clavier’ 


test of the ‘Clavier’ 
"—-WILLIAM MASON. 


for a single 


Send for rental purchase plan and new 





THE VIRCIL PIANO SCHOOL. 


Devoted exclusively to the study of the Piano upon the rational methodsof the PRACTICE CLAVIER. 


By this system artistic results are far more surely and qaickly secured than by any other. 
of Teachers a SPECIALTY. 


Fall Term begins Sept. 26. 


appress THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 26 W. 15th St., New York. 


Sept. 23 and 24 are examination and enrollment days. 


26 W. 15th Street, 
Near Fifth Avenue. 


The Training 





MOZART SYMPHONY CLUB 


of New York. 
Permanent address: 


$27 SOUTH FIFTH ST., BROOKLYM, K. Y. 


Masszs. RICHARD STOELZER and MARIO 
BLODECK, Proprietors 


HENRY WOLFSOHN’S 
Musical Bureau, 


881 East 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. 


LEADING ARTISTS. 





Concerts, Receptions, 
&c., arranged. 





WILLIAM OC. CARL, 


Concert Organist. 


Pupil of M. Alex. Guilmant, Paris, will resume in- 
struction on the large Roosevelt Organ at the First 
Presbyterian Church, Fifth Avenue and Twelfth Street, 


October 1. 
Address Studio, 57 West 17th Street, New York. 





Established in 1867. 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 
MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


education after the 
European conserva- 


Thorough musical 
methods of foremost 
tories. 

Day and boarding pupils may enter at 
any time. 

Young ladies in the home department are 
under the personal supervision of the direc- 
tress. For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence 8Sts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 
lated advantages of years of successful operation. 
Instructions in all branches of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music, Harmony, Composition, Instrumentation, 
Elocution and Dramatic Art, Foreign Languages, 
Drawing and Painting. Students have the use of a 
fully appointed stage, with scenery, pipe organs, harp, 
library and other free advantages equal to 10 lessons 
per week, For particulars address 


E. EBERHARD, Mus. Doc,, President, 


The Grand Conservatory of Music, 


LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 


MANAGER 


INTERNATIONAL BUREAU 
OF MUSIC, 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Vocalists and instrumentalists for concerts, 
concert tours, opera, oratorio, church and 
salon. Correspondence on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Information regarding all musical 
attractions. Correspondence solicited. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


The VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


FIRST SUMMER SEASON 


——— () F§ 


The National Conservatory of Music of America, 


126 & 128 East Seventeenth St., New York. 


Dr. ANTONIN DVORAK, : . Director. 


W 


charges—within the reach of many students whom their school duties may engross 





ITH a view of enlarging the sphere of usefulness of the Conservatory by placing 


its unrivalled tuition—unrivalled in respect to completeness and moderate 


during the larger part of the year, it has been decided to inaugurate, on June first 
proximo, a special SUMMER TERM, to the advantages of which the attention of musical 
students in out-of-town colleges, seminaries, &c., &c., and pupils in the enjoyment of a 
vacation period, is particularly invited. 

Circulars, with list of classes, names of professors, terms, &c., will be in readiness 
May 15, and will be forwarded on application. Further information furnished, as usual, 


to visitors, or on receipt of written enquiries. 


CHAS. INSLEE PARDEE, Secretary. 


SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 





37 E. 68th STREET (Near Madison Avenue) NEW YORK. 
(Formerly 81 Fifth Avenue.) 
XAVER SCHARWENKA, . Director, 


ROYAL PRUSSIAN PROFESSOR AND COURT PIANIST TO THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA 





A Seminary for the education of Teachers. 

Lectures on History of Music every Saturday. 

Students and Faculty Concerts a special feature. 

Fashionable and accessible location. 

Spacious and finely appointed studios. 

Students from a distance will be assisted in procuriag 
desirable boarding places. 


FOR TERMS AND PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 
EMIL GRAMM, General Manager. 


Students can enter at any time. 


All grades of musical students, from beginners 
upwards to the most advanced, receive a uniform, 
excellent and systematic instruction in a! branches of 
music. 

The Piano, Vocal, Harmony and Violin departments 
are taught by renowned artists of both European and 
American fame. 


Examinations Daily. 


Scharwenka Conservatory of Music, 
BERLIN, Potsdamerstr. 35, BERLIN. 


PHILIPP SCHARWENKA, 
DR. HUGO GOLDSCHMIDT. 





DIRECTORS : j 


Lessons in all branches of music under the guidance of experienced teachers. Finish 
for concert and stage appearances. Good and cheap board inthe neighborhood of the 
Conservatory. Prospectus free of charge. 

Prices for Elementary, Middle, Upper and Finishing Classes, 


120, 240, 320 Marks Annually. 





Caroline Ostberg, 


PRIMA DONNA ROYAL OPERA, 
STOCKHOLM, 


Tour of the United States, 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 


LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 
International Bureau of Music, 


114 Fifth Ave., New York. 





The Tourjee Conservatory of Music. 
H. TOURJEE, Director. 


The most thoroughly equipped Conservatory i in this 
country. Embraces eleven distinct schools, i 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, SONDERSHADSEN, Thoringia, Germany. 


(Under the patronage of the Court.) 


OMPLETE education in musica! branches, including solo singing for opera and concert. 
Vocal Department, $50 Instrumental Department, $38 (150 marks). Cost of living in good families, 
$125 a year and upward (soo marks). Free admission for pupils to the concerts of the court orchestra, 

and vocal as well as theory pupils have free admission to the general rehearsals of the opera. 


Director, Prof. SCHROEDER, Court Conductor. 
Roval Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 


IDRESDEN, GERMANY. 

Thirty-seventh year. 47 different branchestaught. Last year, 749 pupils. 87 teachers, among whom for 
Theoretical branches are Felix Driiseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piano, Prof. D&ring, 
Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Schmole, Sherwood, Tyson-Wolff, Mus. Doc., &e.; 
for Organ, Music Director Hipner, Organist Janssen ; for String and Wind Instruments, the most promineat 
members of the Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concert- 
master Fr. Griitzmacher ; for Vocal Culture, Chamber Singer Miss Ag!. Orgeni, honorary member of the Court 
Theatre, Frau Otto Alvsieben, Mann, Ronneburger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, 
Court Actor Senff Georgi, &c. Education from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single branches. 
Principal admission times, beginning of April and beginning of September. Admission granted also at other 
times. Prospectus and full list of teachers at the offices of Tuz Musicat Courier and through 

Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director. 


Anoual Dues: 








a thorough and complete practical course for the study 
of Piano and Organ Tuning. 


TUITION THE LOWEST, 
WORLD'S FAIR YEAR, desirable homes secured 
for Pupils. 


CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. 


245-247 STATE STREET, Chicago, Ill. 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Centrai Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Or. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent rrez on 





NUNEZ ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 


8! FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK. 


Through discoveries of Sefior Nufiez, Director, harmony, counterpoint, 
more thoroughly learned in any notation in a few months than by 


lifetime, and, by his improvements upon the common notation, 


&c., can be 
any other system in a 
all music is as easily read 





as the key of C. Having the most rapid and thorough system, with eminent teachers 
inall branches, we can promise you a thoroughly practical knowledge of musi¢ 
Call or write for prospectus. 
b There can be one voice 
2. oe > > “~~ only respecting its excei- 
, lent results.’ Frida de 


{she rth 


THE Puonesic Cl pua be 


Steno-Phonetic System for Vocal Sight Reading. 


(Copyrighted by May Florence Smith.) 
For reading music. Three months (course absolute). Address, V 
ScHOOL, 1786 Broadway, near 58th Street, New York 


OCAL READING 








142 West 23d St. New York. 





application: 





Apply personally, Thursdays only, after 4 P. M. MisSS MAY FLORENCE SMITH 
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HAZELTON BROTHERS 


~<® a o 
THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS “JD ( A NY Os IN EVERY cater ede tll 


—«—+—- APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. ~<—_ p> 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEW YORE. 


Renowned all over FR A Tl & C0 | 
the World. ; 
: "4 
Vy Le) — MANUFACTURERS OF 
Me + >) “¢ — a . . cs 


Paeumatic Pianos vent niet ee Hee ei 
ser etaving THE INDEPENDENT IRON FRAME 


ORCHESTRION ORGANS, Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


CONCERTINGS, | PI A N O 


(played by crank). 


SALOON ORGANS GEO.STECK & C0., Manufacturers. 


BARREL ORGANS. WARKREROOMS: 
eget Ree = STECK HALL, 11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York. 


ere S55 1893. Have an enviable 
" record for Durable 
No. 73 Schénhauser Allee, Qualities and Ex- 
quisite Tone, witha 
BERLIN, CERMANY. 


38 VEARS’ HISTORY. 























Exhibiting at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 


W .H, WILLIAMS, Pres. W. THATCHER, Vice-Pres. A. S, WILLIAMS, Sec. and Treas. attieten aunts ieiibiaieet<abiaieiaiiieaiti anil ties iiliaee, 
sally respected for their inherent merit. 
THE ASTORIA VENEER MILLS. & WENDELL 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 911 to 923 Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 








All Kinds of Cut ? Saured Veneers. 
This company make a specialty of the manufacturing of Poplar and Walnut Lumber A z H O U S A N D pi U N E S. 


for the use of the Piano and Organ Trades. Catalogues mailed on application. 





That's a large number, but the Symphonion 


GENERAL OFFICES: 120 East Thirteenth Street, New York City. | F att plays it. The Symphonion is an unlimited 


music box instead of a cylinder playing fron 


NOVELLO EWER & CO i . ££ one to six airs. The Symphonion uses steel 

’ "Fy Ne ; z/ ie plates as shown herewith. 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS AnD IMPORTERS, 77 1 , ie These plates revolve and their teeth strike 
21 East 17th Street (three doors west of Broadway), ‘f , the teeth of the steel combs, thus producing the 
NEW YoRK F A ‘ tones. Plates are changed inamoment. They 
wad lg Mpa may be bought by the hundreds and each plate 
SOLE AGENTS for the UNITHD STATES, J ss { bien represents a different tune. One may thus 





Besides their own publications, for the publications of have sacred music, old favorites and latest 
songs of the day, as he chooses. 


CHAPPELL. cK CoO., , a. <a hal Nl | The Sy mphonion is simple in construction 
ROBT. COC: £3 rs CO., } J : “Ss é and does not getout of order, as the old fashion 


Music boxes always do. They are rich and 


J. B. CRAMER c& CO., | S, ne a Ae gig tag 

| : ; a melodious in tone and not the least expensive. 
EOoOPRPrww oop cK CREW, . , DEY _ - We are headquarters for the trade and are 
HUTCHINGS « ROMER,| = Dy prepared to quote lower prices than ever before 


with all the latest improvements. 


J. & J. FIOPRINSON, ia Send for Catalogue and Price List 
New lists of our own publications now ready. 
ve houses will be published regularly, with | The SANDER MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., 


Monthly lists of the publications of the five houses will be published regularly, witt 
TRADE IMPRINTS if so ordered. 212 BOVLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Please write for these lists and catalogue 








ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J. & C. FISCHE 5 GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Grand and Upright Pians. FP?-IAINOS. 














| THESE INSTRUMENTS HAVE BEEN BEFORE TiIE PUBLIC FOR FIFTY-FIVE YEARS, AND 
UPON THEIR EXCELLENCE ALONE HAVE ATTAINED AN 





92,000 MANUFACTURED. 


UNPURCHASED PRE-cMINENCE, 


WHICH ESTABLISH THEM 


World Renowned for Tone and Durability. Unequaled in TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 


Every Piano fully Warranted for Five Years. 











OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 
BALTIMORE: WASHINGTON: NEW YORK. 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORE. 22 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 817 Pennsylvania Ave. 148 Fifth Avenue 
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RUDOLPH GEMUNDER, 
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ot. GNVLIEO! 40% 
; ines 5 3g: 
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NEW YORK. 


rin GLMUNDER. 
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72 
PE’ 
K, REGISTEREI 

APPLICATION. 


CATALOGUE UPON 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 





HIGHEST AWARDS AT NEW 


AND MELBOURNE, 








PHILADELPHIA, 
1229 Chestnut Street. 


8T. PAUL, 
114 East Third Street. 


FACTORY 


: Corner of llth Ave. and West 29th St., 


ORLEANS EXPOSITION, 
1889. 


BEHR BROS. 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


BERR BROS. & C0. 


Warerooms: BEHR BROS. HALL, 
81 Fifth Ave., New York. 


New York. 


18865, 





ACTION 
MACHINERY, 


Boring Lathes with all necessary Chucks, Pinning 


Machines, Gluing Machines, Circular Cutters, Bridle 


Tip Punches and all other Special Machinery and 
Tools required for Action making; all of approved 
design and superior workmanship. 


Special Machinery designed and constructed. 


N. ERLANDSEN, 


172 CENTRE STREET, - 





NEW PATENT 


COLUMBIA coin k 


CHIN REST. 





Will fit any Violin from one-eighth size 
to largest Viola. Can be more quickly put 
on or taken off than any other, Neatest in 
appearance, strongest, and in every way 
the best Chin Rest. 

For sale by all Music Dealers, or sent on 
receipt of 1,25 by 


ELIAS HOWE CO 


88 Court St., 
+,» Boston, Mass. 





NEW YORK. | 


HIGH «GRADE UPRIGHT PIANOS 





Successors to S. LL. HOUSE CO., 


Plano Manufacturers, 


160, 162 & 164 W.Van Buren St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO. 





DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


| 
| Piano Plates 
| 


—AND— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 
Avenue D and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


CARPENTER 
ORCANS. 





reliable dealers who can use a strictly 
HIGH GRADE Organ. Ample territory 
and strict protection guaranteed. 

We cordially invite the Trade to visit 
our factory, reached in six hours from 
New York City. 


E. P. CARPENTER COMPANY, 





Brattleboro, Vt., U. 8. A. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





We want to open correspondence with | 


| 











ESTABLISHED 1879. 


5 


LAWRENCE & SON PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HBIiGH GRADE 


Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, 


Agents Wanted. 


Send for Catalogue. 


MARIETTA, OHIO. 





BOOSEY & CO. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON. 


Publishers of the latest Songs and 
Ballads by the most eminent com- 
posers and the famous 


BOOSEY EDITION 


Of Operas, Oratorios, Cantatas, Part 
Songs, Church Services, Etc., Etc. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUES. 


Sole Agents for 
ENOCH & SON, London, England. 
JAMES BATH, London, England. 
PATERSON & SONS. Edinburgh, Scotland. 


3 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 


NEW YORK. 




















Semoe  RONISCh Piano,” 


Maker to Royal Courts of Saxony and Sweden and Norway. 
Founded in 1848. 
Over 


Highest 


Decorations from several 


4 large dieplay of theese excellent Pianos will be found at the 
COLUMBIAN EXHIBITION, CHICAGO, 


Dz tes 
oO 
bi 


den, 


Twa ny. 


-_ 
20,000 in Use. 
= 


Awards 


and 


Courts, 


Real 





1893. 

















CORNISH & CoO. 


ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS, 
—— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


Upright Cabinet Grand Pianos and 
Church, School, Lodge and Parlor Organs. 


FACTORIES AND 


OFFICES: 


WASHINGTON, N. J. 





JAMES CAMPION, 


312 East 95th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Piano PANELS and Desks 


Sawed, Engraved and Carved. 








Turning. Scroll and Band Sawing. 
sketch or mode for free ex- 
Adlantic Building, WASHINGTON, D. ©, 











U. 8. and, Foreign RADE MARKS, Designs, 
Opinions, Searches, &c. 
PATENTS amination as to patentability. 
8 All work strictly confidential. 
JAMES BELLAK, 
1129 Chestnut Street, 


promptly attended to. "send 
GEO. H. CHANDLEE, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








H. HERRMANN, 
368 Broome Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Appiy for Order 













Wholesale 


and Retail. 


HARDWOOD 
LUMBER. 


Agents wanted in all principal cities 











AUFFERMANN’S 
STAINED VENEERS, 


234-238 East 43d St.. New York. 


PAUL WIALLARD, 


Officier d’ Academie, 
Tenor. 


Exponent of the method of the great singer Faure 
traditions of the French composers. 
Room 20 


Studio: Carnegie Music Hall, 


Callers received from 12 to 2 only. 


CONCERT DIRECTION. 
HERMANN WOLFF. 


Berlin, am Carlsbad 19. 
Musik wolff. Berlin. 





Agency Founded 
1879. 


Germany : 


Cable Address : 


Hroprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein Hall, 
Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz: Rubinstein, Biilow, Joachim, 
d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Carreno d’Al- 
bert, Mlle. Kleeberg, Mme. Marcella Sem- 
brich, Alice Barbi, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Hans 
von Biilow, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo de Sara- 
sate, and of the German Ethnographic Exhi- 
bition, Chicago. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues, 


EDWIN ASHDOWN 


(LIMITED), 
MUSIC and BOOK PUBLISHERS. 


Publishers of the Celebrated Ashpowwn Epition. 








Catal logue} No. 1.—Music for Piano. 
No. 2.—Vocal Music. 


“ No. 3.—Music for Harp. Guitar. Concertina. 

“ No. 4.—Music for Violin. Voice, Piano and 

Violin. Tenor. Violoncello. Voice, Piano and Vie 

loncello. Orchestra. Quadrille Bands (small or full). 

Catalogue No. 5.—Music for Flute. Cornet. Clarinet. 
Horn. 


Catalogue No. 6.—Music for Organ and; Harmonium, 


1&3 UNION SQUARE. 
Toronto, Canada : 68 King St., W. 
London, England : 19 Hanover Sq. 

G2 CATALOGUES MAILED FREE UPON APPLICATION, 





NEW YORK: 








S 


UR 


the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 


quality of tone the highest excellence 


in Piano Manufacture. We 


solicit for them the critical 
examination of the musi- 
cal profession and the 


public, 


Productions of the present year are 
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CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. 








METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA. 


PIANO TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 
. j William Mason, Mus. Doc, A. C. M.,and 

mAmINETS: |) Albert Ross Parsons, A. C. M. 

Dudley Buck, President. 

Albert Ross Parsons, Vice-President. 

Harry Rowe Shelley, 24 Vice-President. 

R. Huntington Woodman, Organ Department. 

Emilio Agramonte, Oferatic Director. 

Charles B. Hawley, Musical Director. 


Residence Department for Pupils from a distance. 


Circulars sent on application. Address 


H. W. GREENE, Sec’y and Treas., 


19-21 K. 14th STREET, NEW YORK. | 3- 





CONCERT DIRECTION. 
DANIEL MAYER, 


LONDON, ENGLAND, 


SOLE AGENT FOR 


PADEREWSKI, 


Ssumowska, Gorski, Sauret, Jean Gerardy, Evan- 
geline Florence, Belle Cole, Katharine Fisk and 
Marguerite Macintyre, Ben Davies, Norman Sal- 
mond, Plunket Greene, London Symphony Concerts, 
aud the principal vocal and instrumental celebrities. 


Note Change of Address 


to larger premises: 
18 Great Marlborough Street, 
LONDON, W. 


CABLEGRAMS, “ Liszt, London.” 





FRANK 
VAN DER STUCKEN. 


EIGHT SONGS. Op. 17, 





1. OJoy of Youth! (O Jugendlust!) | 


2. The Last Tear (Einsame Thrane). | 


3. Bliss (Seligkeit). 

4. "Tis Past ! (Vorbei !). 

5. I Dream’d I was in Sicily (Von 
shén Sicilien). 

6. A Pastoral (Ein Schiaferlied). 

. Remember—Forget (Gedenken— 

Vergessen). 


~ 


8 Serenade. 





NEW MALE CHORUSES. 
Op. 18, No. 2. Ina Year! (Uebers 
Jahr). 
Op. 19, No. 1. 
wart). 


Ever True (Wege- 


Op. 19, No. 2. Morning (Am Mor- 


gen). 


FOR SALE AT LEADING 
MUSIC STORES. 


J. RAYNER, 


IMPORTER OF 


MAHOGANY. 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


ALL KINDS OF CUT > SAWED VENEERS, 


Fulton and Morgan Streets, 


Foot Houston St., East River, 
§ CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK, 











“Makes its own market 





Wherever it goes” 





ESTEY : 
: ORGAN. 











ERARD HARPS. 


Only Harps Used by the World’s Greatest Harpists. 


LYON, POTTER & CO., 
CHICAGO. 


Eastern Representatives: 


N. STETSON & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


S. & P. ERARD, 18 Great Marlborough Street, London, England. 








Wwm.aA. POND ce co..,| 
25 Union Square, New York. | ML HK R R I L L 
_—_—_— 


‘**IT Am Well Pleased.”’—Sacred, alto. By Walter | 
PIANOS. 


U Wilkinson. 35 cents. 
“In my Father’s House are Many Mansions.”’ | 
Sacred, soprano. By H. D. Hewitt. 50 cents. 
“Not Ashamed of Christ.’’—Sacred, soprano. | 
By H. P. Danks, 40 cents, | 
* Asleep in Jesus.’’—Sacred, soprano. 
Carter. 75 cents. 


| 
By Henry 


| 
| 
“ Feodora.”— Mezzo or Baritone. By W. J, Leaver. 
50 cents. . | 

* Laddie’s Love.”—Mezzo or Baritone. By W. J. | 
50 cents, 


MERRILL PIANO CoO., 


Leaver. 
“Way of Life,”—Mezzo or Baritone By De 
Mattos. 50 cents, 
“Do You Remember.”’—Baritone. By Albert 165 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Barker. 50 cents. 





WHBER 
GRAND anp UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Warerooms: Fifth Avenue, corner West Sixteenth Street, New York. 


Wanafacteries: 121,123, 125,127 Seventh Avenue; 147, 149, 151 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West Seventeenth Street, NEW YORK. 
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ITTLE wonder that the ‘‘ Paris” was beaten by 
L the ‘‘Campania.” The $180,000 of Paderewski 
weighing so much doubtlessly caused the defeat of 
the ‘‘ Paris.” 


ITTLE Frida Simonson, a piano prodigy but eight 
L years of age, is quite a business woman already, 
for on entering a concert hall she always asks, ‘‘ Are 
the critics here?” What's in a name? 

- 


HERE has been a recent sale in Berlin of the in- 
teresting collection of autographs belonging to 
the late Count Paar. Many musicians’ manuscripts 
and letters brought very high prices. Three letters 
of Beethoven were sold for 310, 289 and 200 marks; 
a letter of Haydn’s for 185 marks; a part of the or- 
chestration of a duo from Meyerbeer’s ‘‘Crociato” 
for 210 marks; a letter of Leopold Mozart's, in which 
he announces the birth of his son Wolfgang, found a 
buyer at 260 marks; two letters from Mozart himself 
brought 420 and 380 marks; a letter of Schubert’s, 
350 marks; another of Weber’s, addressed to Kind, 
apropos of the success of the first representation of 
‘‘Der Freischiitz, 505 marks; a few lines of Wag- 
ner’s, 106 marks, &c. 


USICAL phrases are straying into literature. 
‘‘Broken chords crossed by the echo of a False 
Note” is the latest thing in absurd titles. 


EQUIESCAT in Pace. 
repose of the defunct ‘‘ Music Notes.” 
come and so they go. Who will be next? 
HAT pleasant and amiable gentleman, Dr. Hans 
i Guido von Biilow, divides all operatic composers 
into two classes: 1. Those who add to the repertory 
of the barrel organ; and 2. Those who borrow from 
the repertory of the barrel organ.” 


This pious speech for the 
So they 


HE Rev. H. R. Haweis, says an unkind critic, 
preaches on the fiddle and fiddles in the pulpit. 

‘‘It is not the body,” said Mr. Haweis once to one of 
the lady members of his congregation, ‘‘it is not the 
body that needs most looking after.” ‘‘ No,” replied 


she, ‘‘I know it isn’t; it’s the skirt.” 

CABLEGRAM from Vienna dated May 9 de- 
A clares that it is rumored that the Government 
has forbidden the production of ‘‘ Falstaff” at Trieste, 
with Verdi in the conductor’s chair. An Irredentist 
demonstration is feared. Thus do politics and music 
clash. It’s a very good advertisement for ‘ Fal- 
staff” at all events. 


E announced some time ago that Emilio Pizzi 
W had been commissioned to write a one act 
opera for Adelina Patti. He has a libretto from the 
pen of Charles Alfred Byrne, the well known drama- 
tist, and the work, after being submitted to Patti, was 
accepted. It is called ‘‘ Gabrielle,” is laid in the times 
of Louis XIII., and is romantic in character. Patti 
will wear a nun’s dress in the first scene. The com- 
poser, Mr. Pizzi, is the talented young composer who 
won the Bologna prize for grand opera. His work, 
‘“‘William Ratcliffe,” on Heinrich Heine’s 
poem, was adjudged victorious by such men as 
Arrigo Boito and Martucci. 


based 


HIS from the Boston ‘‘ Courier” about Mr. Nikisch, 
and confirms the account published first in THE 
MUSICAL COURIER as to the nature of the contract the 


ment of the receipt from him by Col. Henry L. Higginson of $5,000, 
and also of the honorable termination of the engagement according 
It was signed by Henry L. Higgin 
son, and bore the date of April 30. “That settles it, 
marked the conductor to the reporter. 
day, as you see, and did it to save my health and life. There was 
in That 
“T have broken no contract 





to the contract of December, 1888. 


loes it not?” 





“I paid that sum last Satur- 


forfeit the contract. is all.’ 


no such thing a sum 
Mr. Nikisch also remarked : 
visions of the contract gave me the right to terminate my engage- 


as 


The pro- 


ment at any time, but on condition that I should pay a certain sum 
I never have nor never will break acontract.’’ Whatever it may be 
added to the loss of $1,000 in 
in the remaining three weeks of the 


called, this sacrifice of $5,000 is to be 
salary that would have accrued 
orchestra’s season, and the $2,000 bonus that Colonel Higginson has 


always given his conductors at the close of each year’s work 
= 


HE following cablegram from the ‘‘ Herald” 
speaks for itself : 
PARIS, May 12, 1893 

The great artistic event this evening was the first performance at 
the Grand Opera of Wagner’s “* Walkyrie. 
city in the world to recognize this masterpiece, which 
familiar to New York for the past ten years. Hence it is useless to 
analyze the music and the subject, which are already known 
The impression on the French public was profound. It hada cok 
sal success during the whole of the first act, especially the duet of 
“Siegmund and Sieglinde,’’ and in the last act especially the caval- 
cade of the “ Walkyries,”’ which was enthusiastically applauded. 

But the second act left the audience unmoved, because the subject 
was mythological and too Germanic. The 
“Wotan” and “ Fricka”’ tires a Latin audience, which only wishes 
tolearn what the Walkyrie knows. 

With the exception of this misunderstanding, it will be a great ar- 
tistic success during the next three months, but it has less chances of 
lasting as long as ‘“‘ Lohengrin.” 
ing to be the fashion, a prolongation of its success is possible. 


” 


Paris is the last large 
has been 


S- 


conversation between 


Nevertheless, Wagner now happen- 


The scenery was admirable. Nowhere, not even at Bayreuth or 
Vienna, was the cavalcade of the * Walkyries ” so beautiful. 

The interpretation was good. Van Dyck as *‘Siegmund " appeared 
tired. Miss Caron as “ Seiglinde Miss Bréval, the 
débutante, as ** Brunhilda,’ 


" was excellent. 
But the greatest triumph 


’ was very good. 
was reserved for Demas, the basso, in the réle of ‘* Wotan,’ 
as good, according to Wagnerians, as Scaria himself was formerly 
JACQUES ST. CERE. 


who was 


Paris is certainly trying to wipe away the odium of 
the ‘‘Tannhduser” scandal. There is every reason 
why ‘“‘ Walkiire ” should prove a success in Paris. It 
appeals tremendously to the imagination, and some 
of its music is as noble as any Wagner ever penned. 
We doubt, however, Mr. St. Cere’s judgment as to 
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|}in decision and cautious in statement. 


| partisanship and sickly adherence 


retiring conductor had with Mr. Higginson. Says 
the ‘‘ Courier :” 
Mr. Nikisch has exhibited toa reporter a typewritten acknowledg- | 





Demas, the basso, being equal to Scaria. 
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CONTRIBUTION TO WAGNER 


LITERATURE. 

NY addition to the already formidable literature 
pertaining to Richard Wagner and his works is 
welcome, doubly welcome, when from the pen of such 
an authority as Henry T. Finck. We must chronicle 
therefore with pleasure the appearance of two volumes 
by Mr. Finck, entitled ‘‘ Wagner and his Works,” and 
put forth by Charles Scribner’s Sons, NewYork. These 
two volumes which on account of their compact size 
and elegance of binding, do not give one the impres- 
sion of *eing bulky nevertheless contain 975 pages 
of closely printed matter. There is also a com- 
plete index. Two portraits of Wagner adorn volume 
one and two respectively, while the letterpress is all 

that could be desired as to clarity and finish. 

The work is not written throughout with the taste 
and precision one has learned to expect from Mr. Finck, 
There are some lapses into vulgarisms of speech, 
and his ‘‘ Chopin,” considered from the literary view 
point, was on a higher plane. There are evidences of 
hasty writing, too, but we must condone these faults 
when we take into consideration the enormous 
amount of work compressed into these two volumes, 
the tremendous territory explored and the almost 
innumerable authorities quoted. Reading makes a 
full man, Bacon said ; Mr. Finck has read everything 
that touched in the remotest degree upon the subject 
he so lovingly exploited. He has raked up, scraped 
together and fished out every imaginable thing about 
Wagner that malice, hatred, admiration and criticism 
could say as to his personality or his music. 

The result of it all is a work entirely novel in 
scope and content. It is the most remarkable contri- 
bution ever made to Wagner literature with 
single exception of Ferdinand Praeger’s 
I Knew Him.” It discounts entirely Glassenapp’s dry 
mountains of fact about the great music dramatist, 
and is more reliable and accurate than Jullien’s work, 
It is remarkable, notso much as an exposition, but as 
aspecimen of the most violent and radical polemic 
that has ever appeared on the subject. Wilhelm 
Tappert’s writings pale before Mr. Finck’s claims for 


A NEW 


the 


‘‘ Wagner as 


this composer, and it is all the more sincere and con- 
vincing because it is just what the author tried not to 
He started out with the best intentions in the 
He evidently resolved at the outset to be 


do. 
world. 





temperate, prudent in weighing evidence, judicious 
He soon be- 
comes just the reverse, and in these days of lukewarm 
faiths such a 


to 


book as this is not only refreshing, it is provocative 
of discussion, which means fighting ; and as everyone 
knows nothing clears the air so much as a good, 
square honest fight, and let it be said without further 
premise Mr. Finck is ready to meet all comers on the 
Wagnerian question. 

It is this belligerent quality, this warlike note, this 
throwing down the gauntlet to all, that makes the 
work one not difficult to classify. Mr. Finck almost 
forgets that the war is over, that Wagner has con- 
quered and has come to stay. He fights as hard as 
if it were 1873 of 
blows at those who fail to comprehend that Richard 


instead 1893, and deals doughty 


Wagner was the greatest the greatest 

gs 8 

dramatic poet, and altogether the greatest man who 

Mr. Finck prides himself 
} 


on being an advocate, and he certainly does not over- 


composer, 
has lived since Shakespeare. 


rate hiscapacity. Such special pleading we have never 
had the good fortune to witness before. Fanaticism 
would be the proper expression, were it not that the 
object of his idolatry, with all his grave tempera- 
mental defects, was such a wonderful man and artist. 
One thing more before we proceed to a consideration 
of the two Mr. Finck has made copious 
references to the good work done by three or fou 


volumes. 
American critics in the Wagnerian cause. Messrs. 
Krehbiel, Henderson, Elson, Jackson, 
others are mentioned ; therefore we feel tempted to 
ask, What of Mr. Otto Floersheim, who, together with 
THE MusIcAL CourRIER, did more for the cause of 


Kobbé and 


Wagner than the combined critical force above men- 
tioned? 

THE MUSICAL COURIER at a time when Wagner's 
adherents could be counted on your fingers in New 
York, fought a single handed fight for Wagner's 
music. It fought through the Metropolitan Opera 
House seasons of German opera. It resolutely turned 
its face from popularity and gain by battling with 
outworn Italian opera and the vicious Star system. 
It is the only musical journal in the World that has 
been consistently and persistently Wagnerian for 
over thirteen years, and for Mr. Finck to ignore this 
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in his reference to Wagner's music in America is in- 
admissible. That he will rectify this oversight in 
later editions is to be hoped, simply on the score of 
justice. History, too, should be vindicated, for to 
write of Wagnerism in the United States without in- 
cluding the valiant, unselfish services of THE MUSICAL 
COURIER like ‘‘ Hamlet” with the mel- 
ancholy Dane left out. 

It is very easy, now that the hard service at the 
front is over and when victory is an assured thing, 
for lots of people to enlist under the conqueror’s 
banner. We remember well a number of gentlemen 
of the critical confraternity whose conversion to the 
cause was very rapid and of comparatively recent 
occurrence. The veterans like THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
Mr. Finck himself (he contributed many articles to 
these columns on the subject of Wagner) and Mr. 
Jackson, Edgar S. Levy and Albert Stein- 
berg had to cope with popular prejudice single- 
handed. It is therefore meet and just that Mr. Finck 
acknowledge the work THE MUSICAL COURIER accom- 
plished in the face of ridicule, enmity and positive 
public disapproval, not to speak of the constant 
isillade kept up by the daily press. That ‘‘ Wagner 

will have many editions goes with- 
out saying, for it book that should be on the 
bookshelf of every musician, professional or ama- 


would be 


John P 


and His Works 
is a 
teur. If you ransack the bookshelves of the world for 
a decade you could not collect the material that Mr. 
Finck has accumulated and so admirably digested. 
Mr 


follows 


Finck prefaces his book with a dedication as 
‘*To Anton Seidl, of whom Wagner wrote 
in his last letter, ‘Seidl delights me greatly,’ and who 
first made Americans acquainted with the greatest 
of Wagner's dramas, ‘Tristan and Isolde,’ 
‘Die Meistersinger’ and the ‘ Nibelung Tetralogy, 
this book is dedicated by the author as a slight return 
for the pleasure so often received from his poetic and 


music 


inspired interpretations. 

About the justice of this translation there can be 
but opinion. Mr. Seidl made Wagner possible in 
America. He was the only conductor who could 
give us traditional readings, and Mr. Finck does not 


overestimate his importance in the history of the 


one 


cause here. 

ir author begins before the beginning, to make an 
Irish bull, and digs back into Wagner's forebears. He 
discusses the family, Wagner's stepfather, Wagner's 
childhood, his first musical impressions, the influence 
of Weber, the fact that Wagner was not a prodigy, 
anecdotes of his boyhood, his first efforts in composi- 
tion, his first and second symphony (there was an E 
major symphony), Wagner's adoration for Beethoven. 


Our 


Then the early operas are discussed, ‘‘ The Wed- 

The ‘‘The Novice of Palermo,” 
and also his first critical essay. His imprudent mar- 
riage in all its bearings receives a full exposition, and 
of course Mr. Finck sides with Wagner, although poor 
Minna suffered much until death released her in 1866. 
The composing of ‘‘ Rienzi,” the first visit to Paris 
The Flying Dutchman” years are all carefully 
‘*Tannhauser” in Dresden 


Fairies,” 


and * 
dealt with. Then follows 
and ‘‘Lohengrin” at Weimar. 

As to Wagner's attitude in the 1848 uprising, Mr. 
Finck has not clearly made up his mind. He admires 
Wagner as a rebel, yet he cannot, nor for that matter 
can anyone else, reconcile his later attitude. The 
fire-eating socialist became the pet lamb of an artis- 
The truth of the matter is that Wagner 
was atime-server. He was all things to all men, if it 
paid. This sounds harsh, but the verdict of the entire 
world is against him. Artist he was, a dreamer, but 
he never forgot to beg, borrow, and, if it were neces- 
sary, to steal whatever he could lay his hands on. 
His excuse was plausible, but Jesuitical: *‘ The end 
ustifies the means.” His end to be sure was a noble 
He was a fanatic on the subject, and we are the 


tic monarch. 


one 
gainers byit, so Mr. Finck thinks no questions should 
be asked. Yet there was much in Wagner's personal 


make up to justify Jullien’s remark that his character 
lacked ‘‘ noblesse.” 

Wagner was bad tempered, he suffered much. 
Hope had made his heart sick and his 
tongue nasty. He was ungrateful, he reviled those 
that helped him in his hour of need, the Jews particu- 
larly. We do not refer to Meyerbeer, for we agree 
with Mr. Finck that Meyerbeer’s friendship was ever 


deferred 


} 


doubtful 

Wagner, too, was a physically sick man, which 
was some excuse for his irritable ways. But his 
worst trait was his insincerity, and it would take a 


mountain of volumes to explain away what we are per- 


sonal cogniznant of. 


mann and reviled his memory through his famulus, 
Joseph Rubinstein, and worst of all, after sucking the 
life blood out of Franz Liszt and von Biilow he ran 
off with the daughter of one and the wife of the other. 

It is easy enough for Wagnerian apologists to claim 
that Wagner, being a man of genius, was exempt 
from the laws of decency which are supposed to con- 
trol the shoemaker and the tailor. Such childish 
pleas are not admissible any more. 

Wagner was a colossal egoist, a perfect Napoleon 
in selfishness, and like the great Corsican he would 
have waded through an ocean of gore to accomplish 
hisends. He did turn the brain of a half demented 
monarch and almost created a national uprising. 

The means by which he gained the confidence and 
coffers of Ludwig were, to say the least, disgustingly 
discreditable, but he composed ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde ” 
and we forget all about the man and his famous weak- 
nesses until he is deified by Mr. Finck or others. 

The Jewish episode is inexcusable for many rea- 
sons. Not only on the score of ingratitude, but also 
because Wagner as aman and acomposer had so many 
of the characteristics he despised in the hated race. 
Pudor’s assertion that 

in his or the 
born in ‘* Juden- 
of there much that Ori- 
ental in Wagner's imagination and much that 
unGerman. He aimed to be the creater of the great 
musical epic of his Fatherland, and candor compels 


Leaving aside as unproved 
Wagner had Jewish blood 
that he 


Leipsic, 


veins, 


coincidence was the 


gasse " is is 


1S 


us to assert that his masterpiece was based on a Cel- 
t 


t and composed in defiance of his methods ; 
could have 


tic subjec 
in a word, ‘‘ Tristan and 
written by a Gaul, a Hungarian, a Russian, a Pole, 
Its very earmarks are not 


Isolde been 
never. 
in the face of this paradox it was 
by a vivacious little Saxon, 
Wagner is not German ; 
or Brahms. 
approxi- 


but by a German-— 
Teutonic, and yet 
in reality composed 
Richard Wagner by name. 
not German like Beethoven, Schumann 
Johannes Brahms, whom Mr. Finck abuses, 
mates nearer the sturdy, sober Bach, the prince of 
the Teutonic in music, than the exotic Wagner, whose 
nervous, intense, morbid muse in flavor. 
But then Richard Wagner is a world type, his music 
He is a universalist among 


is Gallic 


is not for any one land. 
composers. 

Toall of thisof course Mr. Finck takes opposite views. 
He overestimates Wagner considerably as a poet, but 
not asa musician. Another thing: he does not be- 
lieve that Wagner should be edited. Wedo. There 
is much that is extraneous in his music dramas, much 
that clogs the action ; and you know mere talk on the 
operatic stage is as bad as on the theatrical boards. 
Metaphysics, too, while they play some part in Wag- 
ner’s music dramas, are a nuisance and a bar to per- 
fect enjoyment. You can't paint in tones a concept, 
no matter how you ‘‘ darken” your or- 
chestration—give your hearers any idea of Schopen- 
hauerian pessimism. We fancy another generation 
will attend to these things, and curtail to suit their 
taste. Certainly Wagner in his way violated the 
three dramatic unities quite as much as Bellini or 


nor can you 


Donizetti. 

In his second volume Mr. Finck considers the last 
years of his exile, the Paris ‘‘ Tannhaiiser’’ episode, 
Ludwig’s devotion, ‘‘ Tristan’ in Munich, the ‘‘ Meis- 
tersinger,” Bayreuth ‘‘ Parsifal” and Wagner's latter 


years. Allthe operas are carefully explained, and the 


book for this reason alone is valuable. Mr. Finck, to his | 


credit, has not forgotten to show the obverse of the 
medal, only he shows it as pictured by others. He 


attacks ferociously their authors. He attempts to 
gild every fault of Wagner, even his abuse of the 
masters who preceded him. Does Mr. Finck forget 
those articles in the ‘‘North American Review”? 
Wagner thought he was the God of Music, and if he 
did not place himself above Bach and Beethoven, he 
at least put himself in the same category, which is 
unpardonable. Great are his contributions to 
dramatic music as an absolute musician, his perform- 
classed with those of the first rate 


as 


ances cannot be 
masters. 

Richard Wagner was the creator of a new art, the 
art of combining the arts. He utilized what went be- 
fore him, and for many years he trod in the footprints 
of others. His intensity and genius for dramatic 
effects enabled him to succeed where others failed. 
He drew largely on Weber at the outset, but he soon 
distanced that master. In his own field he has had 
no superior, though the second act of ‘‘ Fidelio” is a 
and ‘‘Don Juan” immortal music. 


masterpiece 
‘‘Die Meistersinger,” some of ‘‘ Lohen- 


‘* Tristan,” 


He abused Tausig behind his back, he hated Schu-! grin,” Tannhauser: ‘‘ Parsifal,” ‘‘ The Flying Dutch- 


| able 
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man,” ‘‘Siegfried,” ‘‘ Walkiire” (the first act), and 
‘‘Die Goetterdaemmerung” (this in its marvelous 
entirety) are living evidences of an imagination that 
was colossal, and a daring almost superhuman. If 
Wagner failed in some of his flights it was because he 
was after all human, and please let him remain so, 
dear Mr. Finck. 





MUSIC AND NATURE. 

N our late article, ‘‘Cranks, Hypnotism and Mu- 
| sic,” we gave a few notes on the fancy—so dear 
to some sweet souls—that birds were the first musi- 
cians. Something like this seems to be the idea of 
Mr. Robert Louis in his ‘‘ Widerspruch in der Musik,” 
for he affirms that the original element in music is 
not the tone but the cry. Starting from this he pro- 
ceeds by a maze of logic to the conclusion that the 
dominant principle in music is the characteristic, the 
inferior principle is the beautiful; and that the true 
ideal of musical production is disregard of form and 
negation of the beautiful. Only thus can the com- 
poser represent the contradiction of the world, the 
conflict between joy and sorrow, and create the sub- 
lime in music. Of course Mr. Louis professes to ad- 
mire Berlioz, Liszt and Wagner, and, equally of 
course, he regards the Mozart enthusiasm as ficti- 
Beethoven. He 
points out that the latter found mere music inade- 





tious, and just tolerates Bach and 


equate to express his thoughts, as in his ninth sym- 


phony he fell back on words. Finally Mr. Louis de- 


scribes Hanslick’s ‘‘Vom Musicalisch-Schozgnen” as 
‘‘ infamous 
Hanslick’s book is not, however, dismissed in such 


summary fashion by the poetic Charles Grandmougin, 
who devotes considerable space in the ‘‘ Ménestrel ” 
of April 16, to some remarks thereon. ‘ The truly 
German dogmatism” of Hanslick suggests numerous 
objections every moment, and he finds in his pretended 
reform of #sthetics only a degradation of musical art. 
To Hanslick’s doctrine that music (he is speaking of 
symphonic music particularly) cannot express deter- 
minate sentiments, but only their dynamic side, the 
movement which is a mere accident, not the essence 
of feeling, he objects that while the most charming 
adagio in the world cannot say to a pretty woman 


textually ‘‘I love you,” and while he allows that 
3eethoven’s ‘‘ Egmont” and ‘*‘ King Lear,” by Ber- 


lioz, are symphonies that could be applied to other 
similar dramas, still these works will remain con- 
nected with heroic ideas of a certain order inspired 
by Shakespeare and Goethe. When Hanslick con- 
demns Wagner, and Gluck before him, for subordi- 
nating musical expression to a dramatic situation or 
the words of a poem (or as Louis would say, subor- 
dinating the beauty to the objective 
characteristic), Mr. Grandmougin replies, that, al- 
though we may concede that a symphonyis not a 
history, and that the tale of ‘‘Tom Thumb” is con- 
crete in another fashion than a Beethoven quatuor, 
still from the instant that the music is united with 
lyric or dramatic poetry it is no longer what Hans- 
lick calls the ‘‘sound loved for its own beauty;” it is 
not mere color, but enters whole and entire into the 
palpitating domain of feeling, thatof humanity. But 
let us allow the poetic Frenchman to speak for him- 


subjective 


self : 

‘‘Mr. Hanslick, perhaps, will agree with us in 
recognizing, that even without words, in his imperish- 
nocturnes, Chopin translated with marvelous 
morbidezza the languors of love and desire; that 


prints a lot of silly criticisms of Wagner, and then | Beethoven, in the allegretto of the symphony in A, 


seems to chant the funeral march of our illusions, 
and that the terrible final explosion in the C minor 
symphony well marks the joy of a delivered Titan and 
a luminous apotheosis of the soul. Schumann, who 
could justly claim some authority in musical esthe- 
tics, did not obey a mere fancy when he gave such 
different and such special titles to his ‘ Kinder- 
scenen,’ and certainly the rhythmed sighs of ‘The 
Child Asleep,’ the frolic gaiety of the ‘ Wooden 
Horse,’ or in other seriesthe sad, despairing accents 
of ‘Melancholy Presentiments’ indicate formally 
that the composer, well aware of what he was doing, 
wished to translate into music a bit of the real life of 


| the world. 


| ‘Entering the Forest,’ ‘ Wild Flower,’ 
|is inadequate or vague, and that we might assign to 


‘‘Granted that in the pieces entitled ‘Landscape,’ 
the expression 


them analogous titles, still the greater part of these 
little piano pieces are so picturesque, so differently 
rhythmed, so differently conceived, that we find in 
them a result conformable to the composer's thoughts. 
Are the tender and touching verses of our poets any 











more precise in rendering the charm of a forest, the | cal sentiment of the ancient masters. The declama- 


gaiety of children, or their slumber? Why refuse to| tory ‘Noel’ of Adam and the worldly ‘Stabat 
music the privilege of becoming more pictural than | Mater’ of Rossini in no wise resemble the tender 


prayers of these primitive composers. The ‘ Dies 
Irae,’ or an ‘ Elevation’ of Palestrina, transports us at 
once to the domain of severe meditation and of faith, 
and I defy Mr. Hanslick to transform such chants 
into serenades or bacchic airs. And the ‘Pilgrim 
Chorus’ in ‘ Tannhaeuser,’ sung only by the orches- 
tra, is it not a noble and profound expression of re- 


Lulli, more suggestive than Mozart. Beethoven is not 
an architectural monument of beautiful curiosities ; 
he suffered, he loved, he told his poignant sorrows in 
all his works without words, but recalling to the 
listener the loss of his chimeras and the depth of his 
nothingness. 

‘‘Mr. Hanslick affirms that music owes nothing to 
nature, who inspires painter and poet ; the sounds of 
the country seem to him vibrations without direct in- 
fluence on the inspiration of the composer. The ‘ Pas- 
toral Symphony’ of Beethoven is there to reply. We 
know that the old master passed whole days almost 
alone in the country, that he saturated himself with 
wide landscapes and wide horizons, and the ‘ Pastoral ' 
would suffice to prove that he did seek inspiration 
for the greater glory of art in external things, in the 


ligious reverie ? 

‘‘The arts are many and multiform in their mani- 
festations, but the human soul is one; and in spite of 
the floating and vague character of music, every mu- 
sician truly poetic must impress on his work the 
mark of his feelings, and communicate by sounds the 
impressions which he has received,” 
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sounds of nature, from the tinkle of the streams to 
the thunders of the storm. 
geois like Adolphe Adam and Auber were never i 


spired by the country their works prove, unfortun- 


but nature took and fecundated 
the true masters of the 
solitary; Berlioz, the friend of mere and lake, torrents 
Weber, the incarnation 


turesque Germany, not yet becorporaled by Prussia ; 


ately ; captive 


age; Beethoven, the stern 


and woods ; of 


the old, pic- 


Mendelssohn, whose delicate letters evince a contem- 


tiv 
LIV 


e sentiment developed in calm landscapes, and 
walks 


pla 


Schumann, who recommends country as a 


source of inspiration. 
‘‘Mr. Hanslick denies the «esthetic value of popular 
He 


ests 


he will not admit to be models 


the fact that ‘‘ Der Freischiitz 


songs, which 


r 


seems to ignore 


almost entirely on popular German music, that Schu- 


mann and Mendelssohn have drawn largely from that 


eternal source of anonymous melody, and that, even 


in our days, works like ‘‘Carmen” and many pages 
of Delibes have borrowed much of their color from 


the primitive airs of the country. 

‘‘ Whatever theViennese professor may say, all the 
arts are connected ; and music, however lacking in 
be confined 
it de- 


e contemplation of 


not 
Nov 


precision her language may seem, can 
within the cold limits of abstract architecture ; 
depends like the other arts on t 
nature, on the life of the heart, on sincerity of emo- 


t 
h 
Given poems like those of the ‘Freischiitz ' 
ha of 
1e mystery of 
Will Mr. 
ke Auber and Verdi 


tion 
and t 
Weber has not expressed marvelously tl 
the forests and the charm 
Hanslick affirm that composers li 
written 


+ 


+ 
L 


‘Oberon,’ who dare assert t he music 


of the fays? 


could have on these poetical legendary 


libretti scores comparable to those of Weber for pro- 


the almost pictural side 
produ 


found feeling of nature and 
of melody? Could Aut 


ul ced on us 
the musically fantastic emotion of Weber's 


yer have ever {| 
Casting 
Verdi, who has no sense of the super- 
lent to the 
the mysterious language which 


of the Balls ? 


natural, could he have Undines and 


fairies of ‘Oberon’ 
is not merely a sonority, but an evocation ? 


‘«*« The voices of nature,’ says Hanslick, ‘are not in 


music I grant that a valley veiled in evening mist, 
where a stream murmurs or a breeze sighs in the 
bushes, is not a lyric poem, but the musician or poet 


who passes with indifference such a scene most un- 
doubtedly deprives himself of an exquisite source of 
inspiration. 

‘‘The grand harmonies of the world must echo in the 
heart of every artist ; the music that moves, the poetry 
that touches, are not artificial products of rhetorical 
The old : 


i vis me flere dolendum 


labor, or cold esthetics. 


idage of Horace, 
s F 


Primum ipsi tib 
dominates all the arts. 
r. Hanslick says, but the application of 


‘Sound is the end; it is its own 
proper end,’ M 
this heresy to poetry leads us to the cold, perishable 
productions of certain Parnassians without ideas, to 
the empty sonority of the Decadents, and, in painting, 
to the exclusive apotheosis of what the 
‘piece, that is, the absorption of art by trade and the 


is called 
soul by technic. 

‘‘The Professor in his fury denies that there is such 
a theory as religious music, properly so called. If 
pagan organists charm the faithful with ‘Sonnam- 
bula’ or the ‘Alpine Horn,’ this only proves that 
the faithful have no religious sentiment; and when he 
reproaches ‘ Luther's Choral’ for being adaptable to 
all forms of worship, that fact does not hinder the 
aforesaid choral from being an absolutely severe and 
religious hymn which has nothing in common with a 
drinking song or a love ditty. He must be ignorant 
of the simple compositions of Arcadelt and Roland 
de Lassas, if he cannot render homage to the mysti- 





That case-hardened bour- 
n- 


OF MUSICIANS. 
NDER the auspices of the World's Fair auxiliary, 
U the American College of Musicians will hold a 
congress in Chicago, Monday, July 3. It is expected 
that this meeting will be extremely interesting. 


Ad- 


dresses are anticipated from President Bowman, of 
New York; Past-Secretaries Wilson G. Smith, of 


Cleveland, and Albert A. Stanley, of the University 
of Michigan ; Secretary Robert Bonner, of Provi- 
dence, R. I.; chairman of the piano examiners. Al- 
bert Ross Parsons, of New York; past-chairman of 
the piano examiners, William Muson, and others. 

It is also expected that the college will have the 
honor of the presence of and an address from the 
distinguished secretary the College of Organists, 
London, England, E. H. Turpin, Mus. Doc. Oxon., 
who with Dr. J. F. Bridge, the renowned organist and 
choirmaster at Westminster Abbey, and Sir John 
Stainer, professor of music at the University of Cam- 
bridge, have been invited by the auxiliary to formally 
represent England in thiscongressof musicians. Dr 
Turpin will speak on ‘‘The Value of Examinations 
and Degrees in Music as Stimulus to Thorough 
Preparation for a Musical Career." As Honorary 
Secretary the 
has had wide opportunity to study this problem. 

The meeting will be open to all musicians as well 

f 
the members and graduates of the American College 
No one interested in higher 


Ids 


ot 


al 
< 


of London College of Organists he 


as to the general public, and a large attendance o 


of Musicians is probable. 
musical education can afford to be absent, and it 


representing 


also expected that delegates several 
other governments will 
World's Fair auxiliary. 


The first week in July will be the great one, from a 


ye present as guests of the 


musical standpoint, of the whole season. 
There will be two examinations this year; one in 


New York city commencing Tuesday, June 27, and 
one in Chicago commencing Tuesday, July 4. The 
annual meeting will be held in Chicago on Monday 
evening, July 3. Intending candidates can obtain all 


information from the secretary. 


ROBERT BONNER, 


60 Williams street, Povidence, R. 


I. 





‘The Bohemian Girl’ Given at Columbus.—An 


amateur performance of ‘‘ The Bohemian Girl” was given 
at Columbus, Ohio, by the Music Festival Association. 
Miss Lillian B. Wendle (‘‘ Arline”), Miss Clara Buchsieb 


Mr Mr. 


‘‘ Thaddeus”), the latter peing the only pro- 


‘‘Queen ”), Gordan Miles (‘* Devilshoof”), and 
Wm. Xanton 
fessional, assisting, were the principal performers, and won 
much praise from the local press. The chorus, under Mr. 
Herman Eebling, gave a remarkably even performance, 
while Mr. Otto Engwersen’s management of the stage is 
also highly commended. 

An Address on Music.—Mr. John Towers, of the Tow- 
Vocal Music, delivered an address on ‘‘ The 
Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart and 


ers School of 


Five Musical Giants” 


I 


Smyth's residence at Clinton, N. Y. 


seethoven—Tuesday evening in the parlors of General 
As the proceeds were 
intended for the belfry restoration fund I 


I 
was a crowded audience, which, without be- 


of the Episcopalian 


church there 
ing particularly demonstrative, evidently greatly enjoyed 
ler 
dur- 


theaddress. Mr. Towers was in his happiest vein, and 


ol 


ing the hour he spoke, in addition to a large instalment 





historical, anecdotal and biographical matter, he contril 


an excellent critical analysis of the works of these famous 
musicians, worthy of the closest attention of all persons 
I 


wishful to understand the poetic meaning and significance 


underlying these creations of the master minds in the do- 


main of musical art. The interest of the gathering was 


largely enhanced by a series of mammoth portraits of the 





‘giants” and by vocal and instrumental illustrations r 


dered by Mrs. Atherton, Miss Crismon and Miss Garlin 





house. 











Music and Mortality. 
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ALT WHITMAN in ‘Drum Taps” thus apos- 
trophizes Death: ‘‘Dark mother, always glid- 
ing near, with soft feet, have none chanted for thee a 
chant of fullest welcome?” nd again he cries 


‘Come, lovely and soothing death,” and ‘‘O praise 
and praise, for the sure-enwinding arms of cool- 
enfolding death This chanted by the man who 


earlier chanted with ardor, 


‘‘Give me the splendid 
silent sun, with all azz1i1 


ing Inti- 


1e road of life, 


his beams full dz 
+} 


ul 


mations of decay are at every turn in 
and Whitman, the prophetic bard, sang with unfalter- 


voice the praises of that guest who must surely 


ing t 


1 the house of 


t 


some day or some night enter unbiddet 
ourlives. I have just laid down Maurice Maeterlinck’s 
‘‘L'Intruse,’ 


the supreme note of moc 


and I confess with that shudder which is 
1 art. The f 
brations of approaching mortality are so d 


ern aint adum- 


elicately 


hinted at, that it requires almost a sixth sense to ap- 


prehend the finesse of Maeterlinck’s suggestion. 


Death hovers about the household like an almost im- 
palpable vapor, which gradually obscures the senses 





and strikes numb with terror your heart. 

But this is the morbidity of death, not that glorious 
release of the spirit which cries aloud ‘‘ Take me, O 
Lord, Master Death, for have I not been a good and 
faithful servant?” 

Maeterlinck’s conception of death is that of the man 
who loves the flesh andits appurtenances consumedly. 
To him it is hideous, festering, acarnivalfor worms, a 
dark, oppressive horror that blurs the sunshine, makes 
melancholy and black the spirit. And yet we all 
must die; why should this passing into t thither- 
ward be more sadly impressive than the birth of a 
soul? Why should the gates of death close with such 


gloomy reverberations and the portals of life unfold 
W The Sphynx has yet 
and the 


rith such exquisite promise? 
it 


failed to answer her interrogators, »sun will 











10 


rise, the moon will wane, men and women love, and | ing the soul of all the perilous stuff which the world | 


the childrenof men and women love, and death will | 
ever reap the most superb of harvests. 
* 


* 


Why not chant loud praises to the ‘‘ Dark Mother 


* 


of all? Why not merge our peevish, restless, petty 
personalities with that great throbbing earth of ours? 
Why not under a summer sky, under a night of the 


few stars, ‘‘a mad naked summer night,” seek 
at one with the cosmos, and looking within as 
well as without, gain a foretaste of that peace which 
is said to pass all understanding? 


ge 


ial 


be 


The year has been one of activity. You have never 
faltered in your devotion to your art nor haltedin the 
mad pursuit of tone. Now that the time has come 
for a surcease of all this, a time when you can leave 
behind the cares, the worriment of city strife and life, 
why do you not seek to throw off the envelope, the 
husk of your winter self, and let the soul breathe ? 
Alas! the poor soul, the imprisoned, stifled soul, how 
desperately she fights for her existence, for your ex- 
istence! How she peeps forth through those windows 
which the poet named the eyes, flashing signals of 
distress, of weariness, of revolt against the ever en- 
croaching flesh, the selfish animal flesh that crowded 
her in her ever narrowing cell! Let her, I pray you, 
breathe this summer. Remove from her path your 
of money, your sensual desires, 
Don't tantalize her with those 
glimpses of heaven which great music contains, only 
to almost swamp her in the mire after you have done 
with it. 

O musicians, if you knew what sins you have to 


egoism, your love 


your gross appetites. 


answer for, your lives would be whiter, your ideals 
! Who but the musician, the creature of fire, 
whose soul is suspended between heaven and 


‘ 


] tier 
101 


LiCi 


it 
il, 


hell, can reach such heights, sink to such abysses of 

We all carry within us the potentialties of 
good But the sensitive musician, while be- 
ing more sorely tempted perhaps than his worldly 
brethren, also revels in visions more soul intoxicating, 
more radiant, than the every day mortal can conceive 
Because much is given you much will be ex- 


shame 


and evil. 


of 
pet ted 
* 
* 
With a feeling akin to fear I sometimes acknowl- 
edge to myself that music must be of all the arts the 
most soul unsettling, the most immoral. Its per- 
fume produces a sort of soul-vertigo in me, and 
Chopin's music is the deadliest of all these per- 
In my calmer moods I realize that the fault 
is mine, that it is I, not the music, that is out of 
joint. Go heed the magnificent control of Beethoven 
and contrast it with the orgies in tone that Richard | 
Wagner and some of the later school indulge in. Do 
not tell me Wagner is a great genius, I know it only 
too well, but his genius is not always a good one. 
Like the enchanter in the ‘‘ Arabian Nights,” he does 
not know what fearful demons he releases from the 
battle, until they have assumed shape and propor- 
tion. He is the modern Frankenstein of tone. He 
summons monsters from the vasty deep, and they 
obey his summons. He is his own ‘ Klingsor” at 
times and puts a spell upon our senses which lulls us 
into dreams, haunted with opium splendors and hor- 


rid 


* 


fumes 


surprises. 

Wagner! mighty magician, of 
whose ivory gates inclose hideous shapes and pale 
wraiths of wasted passions. O Wagner, I cannot 
forever endure thy tortured music, the fierce splen- 
dors of thy loves, thy superhuman men and women 
who batten on each other like beasts of prey! I long 
for the cool, moonlit serenity of Mozart, or the gentle 
plash of sylvan stream in Haydn's music. Summer 
is at hand, and lo! one bird faintly trills near my 
open As I lean out to greet it with my 
eyes it describes a swift little parabola and alights 
Music with all its 


evoker visions 


window. 
again near me. Iam enchanted. 
i not give me this lyric throb, God is 
he world, my masters! hang up the fiddle and 


elaboration coul 
h 

the bow. g 

drink the spiced air, throw up your hat, for God is in 


+ 
L 


wi 


(70 out, 


heaven and all’s well with the world to-day ! 
* ¥ * 
lifficult to well upon Death to-day, when his 


tic ¢ 
Gili 


ti 
symbols are veiled, when the sun mounts high in the 
heaven and tempts the lark to climbing. Butina 
I must con- 


soft shady nook I beseech you enter. 
verse with you. It is the season of soft surprises, 
bounding pulses, shy looks from maidens. A touch 


of the hand, the perfume of hair, and eyes clasped in 
It is the time for confession, for purg- 


far embraces. 


o out, I charge you, into the mead, | 


j 


and the winter loaded on it. 

Come, I beg you, come, take hold of my hand; sit 
you down and speak to me. Has not music filled the 
chambers of your brain since August last? Have you | 
not earned fame and pelf enough forthe nonce? Give 
way, give way,I pray you! Let down the bars of 
your soul ; let the precious tenant within wander forth 
at her will (for your soul is feminine). Oh, you mu- 
sician, how well I know you, with your vanity, your 
pride, your suspiciousness, your eternal dwelling on 
self, just as the Oriental devotee, turning from the 
world, contemplates his navel, which to him is the 
symbol of eternity. 

Stay your self torturing; cease your envy of your 
neighbor and give over your eternal and infernal 
prattle, chatter and gabble about yourself and your 
art. Remember, no matter how great an artist you 
are, there is a greater one without doors. Nature, 
with a thousand beckoning fingers, implores you to | 
come to her. Go, go, and lave yourself and become 
clean of spirit! Let a tithe of that Old World joy 
enter into your veins, romp divinely, throw stilted 
propriety and crabbed theory to the winds and let 
your rhapsodies be of life and limb. 


* 
* 


And yet, as the theme in a fugue, so death is per- 
petually the returning answer. It behooves us then, 
in all the lyric intoxication of the musician's life or 
the poet’s outing in summer, to dwell upon the end of 
our existence, not in the canting spirit of the preacher 
who holds forth the gaily colored trinket of after re- | 
wards, but in the valiant spirit of strong men and 
women. We must be able to say, ‘‘I have fought the 
good fight,” and then lay down our arms, our con- | 
sciences, our talents and labors, and sleep. 


i 


* 

I will not say ‘‘ perchance to dream,” that is not with- 
in my province. Let us hope, as did Childe Roland, 
who finally reached the Dark Tower and undaunted 
blew a blast of defiance upon his slughorn. Oh, sad 
souls, weakling souls; there is a parable for you. | 
Drop your notes and read Browning a bit. He will 
make strong, brave men and women of you. 


* 
* 


* 


* 


Remember, however, that your days are numbered, 
and prepare now, for death comes like a thief in the 
Old this, but ever new. 


* 
* 


night. 
7 

What a cool, consoling draught Aldrich offers you | 
to-day ! His tender philosophy contains within its en- | 
vironment space for those who have failed inthe world’s | 


| eyes, but who mayhap have become masters of them- 


selves through their misfortunes and therefore victors 
of the universe. Whata balm there isin this thought. 
There are defeats that may be seeming victories that | 
are spiritual defeats. If your purpose be lofty, if 
your heart be pure you have already conquered some- 
thing, not alittle, but much. You have a talent, you | 
cherish it. Youcalculate the amount of money it will 
bring to you within a certain time. Goto, go to, thou 
hast not talent, but lust of gold. Better be a pawn- 
broker than an artist. 

You have a talent, you cherish it carefully, but the 
glint on a woman's hair, a caress in her smile, the 
wine cup, and your talent—where has it fled? 

Go to, go to, thou hast not talent. Better be a| 
chronicler of small beer and breed fools. 

You have a talent, you cherish it tenderly. Your 
art is more to you than money, pleasure or love. 
You compose, sing or play. For you the horizon of | 
life is filled with the loveliness of tone. You cannot 
be wooed by worldly wiles from this ideal life, 
peopled with purpling dreams such as never sea or | 
land could give you. You are an artist, and I would | 
break bread with you, but I would not drink wine | 
with the others. They prostitute their gifts for gain 
and lust. They are not artists—they are lower than | 
brutes. 


* 
a * 


Console yourself then, all who suffer under the gibes 
and flouts of outrageous fortune. There is no such 
thing as failure if the soul be but brave. To have 
dared the impossible, to have tried to fly to the sun, 
to have wooed the moon, to have burned your boats 
behind you, and resolutely entered that trackless 
region of art where the soul must be its own com- 
pass, its own rudder, its own captain, is to have done 
something. Only the sluggard, the sloth, the coward 
and the churl remain at home in soft beds sinking. 
It is you I salute, brave artists, brave men and women, 
who forgetting home, comfort and even life, espouse 





| mental health. 


| the world, but at no time forget that ‘‘ Death 
| master of lord and clown,” and musician, too, 


more pronounced than in ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana.” 
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the vocation of an arjjst and launch your frail cockle 


| shell on the sea of music. 


Better a million times to have failed than the suc- 
cess of the sleek, smug philistine who counts his cou- 
ponsand his steps. Bettera million times the stigma 


| of failure than the success that chokes the soul, which 


is the true life. Your soul has thriven, your glance is 
free, bold, and your heart exultant. Tell menot that 
a few thousands of dollars can compensate for the di- 
vine liberty of spirit which the true artist revels in. 
Oh, America, what sins—sins against the Holy Ghost, 
which is the spirit—thy material prosperity and money 
grubbing instincts will have to account for ! 


* 


* * 


‘‘They see not clearest who see all things clear,” 
sang William Watson, who is happily restored to 
His was a case of over soul, and the 
fly wheel of his imagination revolved so fast that it 
broke bonds and nearly wrecked the engine of his 
existence. In the ‘‘Spectator” he sings of spring 
and his recovery. I will transcribe it for you: 


Long hath she slept, forgetful of delight ; 

At last, at last, the enchanted princess, earth, 
Claimed with a kiss by spring the adventurer, 

In slumber knows the destined lips, and thrilled 
Through all the deeps of her unaging heart 

With passionate necessity of joy, 

Wakens, and yields her loveliness to love. 

O ancient streams, O far descended woods 

Full of the fluttering of melodious souls ; 

O hills and valleys that adorn yourselves 

In solemn jubilation; winds and clouds, 

Ocean and land in stormy nuptials clasped, 

And allexuberant creatures that acclaim 

The earth's divine renewal : Lo, I too 

With yours would mingle somewhat of glad song, 
I, too, have come through wintry terrors—yea, 
Through tempest and through cataclysm of soul 
Have come, and am delivered. Me the Spring, 
Me also, dimly with new life hath touched, 

And with regenerate hope the salt of life ; 

And I would dedicate these thankful tears 

To whatsoever power beneficent, 

Veiled though his countenance, undivulged his thought, 
Hath led me from the haunted darkness forth 
Into the gracious air and vernal morn, 

And suffers me to know my spirit a note 

Of this great chorus, one with bird and stream 
And voiceful mountain—nay, a string, how jarred 
And all but broken! of that lyre of life 

Whereon himself, the master harp player, 
Resolving all its mortal dissonance 

To one immortal and most perfect strain, 

Harps without pause, building with song the world. 


Go you into the woods or to the sea and listen 
greater music than your own. Return refreshed 








Vienna Letter. 

VIENNA OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, } 
IX Schwarzspanierstrasse 15, 

April 30, 1893. | 
HEODOR REICHMANN has just signed a 
two years’ contract with the Imperial Opera, com- 
mencing September 1, an event which has been hailed with 
general satisfaction by alt admirers of the great baritone. 
With Reichmann in the stock company the Opera will be 
able to reproduce ‘‘ Hans Heiling,” and give first-class per- 
formances of ‘‘ The Meistersingers,” ‘‘ Flying Dutchman,” 
and many other works, which have been rather neglected 
of late on account of the absence of a really fine baritone. 
Irene Abendroth, the ‘‘coloratur singer,” who recently 
sang with great success in the ‘‘ Barbier of Sevilla,” ‘‘ The 
Huguenots ” and ‘‘ Traviata,” has also been secured for the 


| Opera. 


Januschowsky continued her engagement as ‘ guest” 
last night in ‘‘ Fidelio,” and scored a great success, even 
After 
the prison scene Mrs. Januschowsky was called out seven 
times, along with Winkelmann, who was grand as “‘ Flores- 
tan.” Richter conducted the orchestra and gave a magni- 
ficent reading of the Leonore overture, No. 3, which was 
greeted with thunders of applauae. 

Josef Ritter, the baritone, on Sunday appeared for the 
first time as ‘‘ Don Juan” and made a fine impression, be- 
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ing agreat improvement upon his predecessor, Karl Lomner, 
who hasbeen discharged from the Opera on account of his 
fighting propensities. The various summonses which are 
being served upon this operatic ‘‘ John L. Sullivan ” keep 
him in constant hot water and bring his name almost every 
day into the notices of the police court. 

Hofrath Schuch, the Dresden conductor, has been offered 
the position of successor to Nikisch in Boston, but refused, 
as he preferred remaining in Dresden. 

Johannes Brahms has gone off to Sicily in order to avoid 
the many congratulations, deputations, fétes and other 
picnics which are being got up in honor of the great 
composer’s sixtieth birthday, May 7. Brahms is a true ex- 
ample of the modesty of a great genius. 

The following may prove interesting to many musicians 
and amateurs on your side. 


Dr. Steger, a prominent amateur musician in Vienna, has | 
within a year collected the following important manuscripts | 


of Beethoven’s compositions 
Waldstein sonata, op. 53, for piano 
Pastoral sonata, op 28, for piano 
’Cello sonata, op. 69, first movement 
Coriolan overture, op. #2 
Strin 


y 59 


quartet, C major, of 


x 
Seven Bagatelles for piano, op. 33, composed 1782 
Cyclus of song, * An die ferne Geliebte,” op. 9% 
String quartet, op. 130, ‘‘ Alla danza tedesca.”’ 


String 


g quartet, op. 135, first movement 


This being the last work of the master. 

Dr. Steger has 
that he will be happy to show them to anyone interested 
in seeing them. 








BERLIN BRANCH BUDGET. 


EUROPEAN HEADQUARTERS OF } 
THE MUSICAL COURIER, 

BERLIN, W., Linkstrasse 17, April 25, 1893. ' 
S was foreshadowed in my last week’s letter, 
the time that intervened between it and the present 
budget was musically given up almost exclusively to Anton 
Rubinstein. It was Anton Rubinstein the 
Hall, at the Philharmonie and at the Royal Opera House, 
and besides that he was almost the sole topic of talk among 


at 3echstein 


musicians and amateurs. In one word it was a week that 
would have made Henry T. Finck’s heart glad, and had this 
dear friend of mine only been here my happiness would 
have been complete, for we two F’s would have been able 
to celebrate fortissimo, while so/oI had nobody to vent 
my Rubinstein enthusiasm upon, and I came dangerously 
near spending my surplus of it in wreaking bodily vengeance 
upon the lion maned head of the redoubtable Mr. Tappert. 
who in the A7/e‘ne Journal had the impudence to attack 
Rubinstein’s piano playing at a charity concert in the most 
vulgar style, although in reality the master performed 


| some of his own compositions in the most divine fashion. 


Well, upon second consideration I preferred and still prefer 
to leave Tappert to his own fate, and instead will essay to 


give youa short sketch of the Rubinstein doings of the 


week. 


purchased all of these MSS. and tells me | 


@ ANTON RUBINSTEIN. 


There was first on Thursday evening last a concert in 


| honor of the presence of Anton Rubinstein, arranged by 


| 


The following is a list of the Beethoven programs to be 
performed in Bonn May 10, 11, 12,13 and 14,at the concerts | 


3eethovenhaus 


May 10 


18 


got up by the Society 


String quartet, F major, op. 
’Cello 


Song cycl 


sonata, op. 102, D major 


us, ‘An die ferne Gel 





lat major, op. 127 


May 1 


minor, op. 57. 


String 


quartet, E f 


Sonata appassionata, F 


String quartet, op. 18, G major 


Piano soli—Andante, F major; rondo, G ajor, op. 51 ndo a cap- 
priccio, op. 129. 
String quartet, A minor, op. 122 
May 12. 
** Waldstein”’ sonata, op. 53, C major 
Clarinet trio, B major, op. 11 
String quartet, C major, op. 59, No. 3 
**Kreutzer"’ sonata, A major, op. 47 
May 1}. 
Three string quartets—E minor, op. 50, No.2; F major, op. 135; (¢ 
sharp minor, op. 131 
May 14. 


Piano trio, B flat major, op. %7 
Sonata for piano and violin, G major, op. 30 
Septet, E flat major, op. 20. 

A list of the assisting artists I gave you in one of my last 
letters. 

Smetana’s ‘‘ Die verkaufte Braut” still draws large audi- 
ences to the ‘‘ Theater an der Wein.” The composer's only 
sister, a lady seventy-five years of age, lives here and was 
present on the opening night. 

There are little or only few news of interest, musically 
speaking, as the season is rapidly approaching its end, with 
only the opera as an attraction. Four more weeks, and 
then also this temple of music will close its doors for a two 
months’ vacation. Rupo.r Kine. 








Philadelphia Manuscript Society.—The Manuscript 
Society, of Philadelphia, will give a concert with orchestra 
this evening in aid of a music hall fund. 

A Choral Festival.—The third choral festival of the 
Choir Guild, at the Deanery, Buffalo, N. Y., was given last 


Thursday evening. The book of music (which also in- 


the concert director, Hermann Wolff. Of course it took 
place at Bechstein Hall, which is owned by Mr. Wolff, and 
the proceeds of the concert were destined for charity. 
The hall was crowded with the musically most representa- 


, tive audience that Berlin can boast; and when Rubinstein 


| with an applause t 


made his appearance as one of the auditors he was greeted 
hat lasted many minutes, and was 


cheered to the echo. He seemed to me much older than 


Ilast saw him in his rooms at the Hotel Sendig in Dres- 


den only a few months ago. He stooped considerably and 


| walked with a slight uncertainty of step like one bereft of 
|eyesight and with a painful hesitation, as if each step 


| he was not so much changed. 


caused him some bodily discomfort. Otherwise, however, 


His deeply set blue eyes are 


| still lively and lustrous, and his immense head of hair is as 


| dark and bushy as of yore, reminding one in style and ap- 


pearance of the most approved Beethoven portraits. It 
must have been the latter circumstance which roused the 


| ire or jealousy of Tappert, or else I cannot see why he 


| should have been so fiendishly savage. 





cludes the music to be used at the fourth service, No- | 


vember 1) is a tasty volume from the press of Novello, 
Ewer & Co. 


N. J. Corey's Recitals.—Mr. N. J. Corey has begun a | 
series of half hour organ recitals in connection with the | 


regular Sunday evening services at the Fort Street Presby- | 


terian Church in Detroit, which are much appreciated. 
Thus far he has played the following compositions : 

Fugue in D major 
Fugue in E flat (St. Ann’s)...........cceeeee * gat 
Sonata in F minor 
Andante from Italian symphony. 
Overture to “Ruy Blas”’ 
Sonata in G minor 
II Bt Oe I cris dccnceesictapeceonmens a 
Sonata in F minor... 
Sonata in A minor. 
Marche Funébre et C 


..Mendelssohn 
eae . .«.Merkel 
.Rheinberger 

.. Whiting 





| are also very attractive and characteristic ; 
| wer die Sehnsucht kennt” is both beautiful and original in 


3ach | 


As for the concert, it brought a novelty and a quasi-novel- 
ty, both from the fertile pen of the great Russian master. 
Siegfried Ochs was there to conduct them, and he had 
selected some fifty of the best members of his Philharmonic 
chorus to obey the bidding of his baton. More would have 
been not only unnecessary, but might even have proved dis- 
astrous for the acoustic properties of the little hall and the 
seating capacity of its podium. As it was, the effect was 
a very good one, and the select forces sang their difficult 
music throughout with great accuracy and nicety of shad- 
ing. 

The novelty was an a capel/a chorus from the latest 
finished work of Rubinstein, his ‘‘ Moses,” which in its en- 





tirety will be performed by the Philharmonic chorus next | 


fall. This excerpt in E major, however, did not prove one 
of Rubinstein’s strongest bits of writing; in fact, for a 
chorus descriptive of a nation’s joy, which had just been 
delivered out of great peril and crossed the Red Sea dry 
shod, it is rather tame. Even old man Handel’s long- 
winded chorus on the same subject is considerably more 
powerful in every way, except for its tiresome reitera- 
tions ; and as for part writing, he certainly could have 
given Rubinstein several points and beaten him in this in- 
stance. 

Much more interesting were the poems and the ‘‘ Requiem 
for Mignon” from Goethe's ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister’s Lehr- 


jahre.” Some of the poems have been set perhaps more 


| effectively by others, notably by Beethoven and Schubert, 


but the ‘‘ Kennst Du das Land,” by Rubinstein, is far su- 
perior to either the hackneyed Ambroise Thomas or the 
Some of the ‘‘ Harfner's” 
and the ‘ 


artificial Liszt setting. songs 


Nur 
its composition as a duet between ‘‘ Mignon” and the 
‘* Harfner.” 


| beautiful half of day are quaint and full of a musical 


jadaes +) 

a NINN 66:6 Crd tncrocdecasecacsescecaces ; ...Guilmant 

PrIOTS ID Piscicscvcseccecsess sibedbenetawke ) 

ee IN, OU, lis cdniccccenesccvakkesaedécustemeke Beethoven 

PT NN os oy cdi 0c cc cddc ce bRab habe asus tsnseee De La Tombelle 
Casino Roof Garden.—Naya, the celebrated French | 


chanteuse eccentrique is a passenger on La Champagne 
due in New York next Sunday and will make her American 
début on the Casino Roof Garden early next week (weather 
permitting). 


| humor which one would hardly have given that earnest 
| melody maker Rubinstein credit for possessing. 


The latter 
ditty was exquisitely sung by Mrs. Emilie Herzog, of the 


Royal Opera House, who scored with ita da capo. She is 


‘* Frederick’s ” song, ‘‘ I, poor devil,” as well 
|as the paradoxical song of praise to night as the more | 


one of the best and most agreeable soprano singers now ex- } 


tant, musically always absolutely certain, sure of pitch, 
clean of intonation and charming and modest of manner. 

Carl Gillmeister, basso, also from the Royal Opera 
House, sings sonorously, but with hyper-pathos ; Miss Clara 
Schacht, concert contralto, sang the few lines given to 
‘‘ Aurelia” with sympathetic and rich voice, and Julius 
Zarneckow, tenor, caught the humorous spirit of ‘‘ Freder- 
ick’s " musical utterances. 


'O7 Fifth Awenwue, 





| passes.that of Schumann, and that is saying a great de: 
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The ‘‘ Requiem for Mignon” in Kubinstein’s setting sur- 





It is thoroughly noble in style and invention throug! 

and works up to some climaxes which almost take your 
breath away. Here, too, the part writing is of a mastery 
and a carefulness, with both of which one does not all too 


The chorus anc 


frequently meet in Rubinstein’s works. a 
mixed solo quartet, consisting of Misses Lili Marsala and 
Hedwig Buldt and Messrs. Wilhelm Rieke and Emil 


Severin, as well as the above-named soloists, did exceed- 
ingly well under Siegfried Ochs’ conscientious and loving 
The piano accompaniments were played with 


ion by 


guidance. 





most musicianly conception and admirable discret 
Prof. Dr. Ernst Jedliczka, and the 


service in the Requiem was handled efficiently 


cabinet organ that did 
by Mr. Carl 





Straube. 





Everything and everybody deserved praise, the 
reader of the ‘‘connecting test,” Miss Lollo Boch, of the 


Berlin Theatre. This ‘connecting text” is nearly always 
tedious, and in this instance, where an educated audience 
may surely be supposed to be sufficiently well read to know 
Goethe's eminent work, it was eminently superfluous, and 
through Miss Boch’s poor and unintelligible pronounciation, 
even became a bore. 
After the last note 
arose a tumultuous applause interming 


had resounded there 


} 
led 


of the concert 


with calls for 
Rubinstein, and after a little urging he appeared on the 
thanks. He was, however, not 


platform and bowed his 


allowed to retire soquickly. Willing hands opened the lid of 
the 
and then Rubinstein was made 


3echstein grand and moved the instrument to the fore, 


to sit down and 


play—and 
I tell you, who did not hear him on this occa- 
n 


play he did. 
sion missed the chance of his or her life. I never saw hit 
in better spirits and never heard him in better form. His 
tone was or seemed as big as a house, luscious and velvety 


He | 


things of his own, but what they were I can only 


withal, and his technic was marvelous. layed only 
guess at, 


I was 
} 


Ay 


as though I know most of the Rubinstein literature, 
not familiar with a single piece of the five he performec 
of 


of the critics pres- 


and for that matter nobody else did, at least not one 
the many persons I asked, including all 
ent. The first seemed to mea sort of an impromptu in C 


Then in A flat major, 
After that 


but was gently 


sharp minor. came with 
beautiful 
wanted to get up from the piano stool, 


pushed down again amid loudest acclamations, and he then 


a piece 


melody, probably a nocturne. he: 


gave a sort of scherzo in F major, following it up in quick 
succession with two waltzes, one in E minor and the other 
The last three pieces performed with stun- 
his 


in D major. 
ning dexterity, might have been taken from one of 
ballets. the 
audience and entire surroundings evi 
his liking, and therefore the occasion was a memorable one 


Rubinstein never played more con amore, 





lently being much to 


and one that I shall treasure in my memory as one of the 
landmarks in my life as a music critic, Mr. Tappert to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 
THE MAEDCHENHORT CONCERT. 
The second concert in which Rubinstein was one of the 
chief attractions was likewise a charity concert. It was 


given at the Philharmonie on last Saturday night in favor 
of the Wadchenhort society and was patronized by a large 
and very fashionable audience, who had paid comparatively 
high prices (the best seats cost 10 marks) for the privilege 
of attending. Those, however, who had come with the hope 
that Rubinstein would or could again be induced to play 
were doomed to disappointment. The report of his mar- 
velous performances on Thursday night had spread abroad, 
and no efforts were left undone to cause him to repeat this 
feat not down on the program. But this time, although he 
responded to numerous recalls, even the heartiest applause 
could not make him play. Probably he was moved to this 
resistance by the fine sensitive feeling that he did not want 
to detract from the pianistic success and effect which his 
pupil, Miss Sophie Jakimowski, had elicited. Anyhow he 
participated in the evening’s proceedings only as composer 
and conductor. In the latter capacity he is not, as I had 
previously occasion to mention, quite as remarkable as he 
is as a pianist. 
course highly interesting. 


New York College of Musie 


128 and 130 EAST 58th STREET. 
ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director. 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC TAUGHT 


Faculty comprises the most eminent instructors, 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


Still his readings of his own works are of 
He was represented on the pro- 
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first 
itri Dunskoi.” 
lines, but partly with the true Russian gloomy 


gram 
‘ Din 


ventional 


It is a work drawn on somewhat con- 


coloring, while the themes are 
inal as most of Rubinstein’s imaginings. and the second 

only rhythmically pregnant. 
The second Rubinstein number was an aria, 
ndluft,” in E flat, from the opera ‘‘ The Children 


There is a good deal of tender and graceful 


l received 


Oh Abe 


of the Heath 


in this warm toned excerpt, and Miss Annette von | 


it sang 

and yet a touch of feeling, and with a pure soprano voice. 

She 
several times recalled. 

Miss Jakimowski, whose name I mentioned before, is a 

] } 


, 1 
young lady still 


hair and most modest as 
She had 
favor before she had played a note. 


her master’s favorite pupil, expectations regarding her 


complexion, blond of 


graceful of demeanor. won the audience in her 


As she is described as 


abilities were of the highest. 


deed much more than her prepossessing youthful appear- | 
is remarkable, even 
She 


ance to commend her. Her technic 
throughout and wrist and fingers are alike supple. 
phrases exquisitely, and everything she does sounds most 
but her physical strength is hardly adequate to 
1 task as the playing of the Rubinstein G minor 


musically, 

trying ¢ 
concerto. In the first movement she lacked somewhat in 
é'lan; the slow movement in E minor she played most 
poetically, but for the finale her tone production was not 
sufficient successfully to cope with the orchestra. Naturally, 


however, her tone is good and pliable, only there is not one- | 
| goers through excellent performances of it which they | 
heard under Theodore Thomas at the old but ever unfor- | 


half the quantity of what her master still possesses in so 


phenomenal a degree. The G major concerto is by no 


means as important a work as the D minor, and one does 


refore meet with it as frequently on a concert pro- 


gram as with the latter. Well played, however, it is with- 


gainsaying very effective, and it proved so on this oc- 


when both the performer and the composer-con- 


casion, 


vere most enthusiastically recalled half a dozen 


times or more 
Miss Franceschina Prevosti, who has just absolved a suc- 


cessful season at Kroll’s Opera House, sang with fine 


coloratu the ‘‘Charmant Oiseau,” aria from David's 


‘after which she aped Patti in giving as 
the 
at the close « he progr: she gave with the 
at the close of the program she gave with the 


perennial daisy; ‘‘ Coming through 


Quirino Merly, a funny duet from Donizetti's 
The serious concert seemed 


for the drastic manner in which this 


more.” stage 


a 
hardly the right place 
duet was actually ‘‘ performed,” and the otherwise excel- 
lent artists did not materially enhance their prestige by 
this nu , 
Miss Nuscha Butze, from the Berlin Theatre, made a 
l and the Philharmonic 


under 


ith a recitation in dialect, 


stein, played the ‘‘ Oberon” overture rather slovenly 


Herfurth’s direction as the opening number of the 


IN AT THE OPERA HOUSE 


the Rubinstein recognition, however, was 


The « 


yet tocome. 


limax of 


It consisted in the first performance here at 
the Royal Opera House of his one act comic opera ‘‘ Among 
Robbers,” and of the ‘*La Vigne.” The 


took place last night and proved quite a 


two act ballet 
premiére 
but not an overwhelming or entirely unanimous 
As I had been among the few invited guests who had 
C to hear the last general rehearsal of both works 
on Saturday forenoon, I was prepared for this, and in fact 
the whole affair created just about the impression I thought 
opera ‘‘ Among Robbers” is by no means a 

having been given in Hamburg some ten years 
it proved a semi-failure. The cause for this was 


doors ot 


the performers. No such reason 
justly 
performance was a truly magnificent one 1n every 

and Rubinstein himself expressed his greatest 
The reason why the little opera will 


satisfaction thereat. 


neve! 
therefore, and it is found easily enough. 
ands who walk the stage in dark velvet breeches and 

| silk blouses, and who some years ago were all the rage 

in novels, on paintings and on the stage. 
wear very well, and the fad evaporated long ago. 
temporary booty is the usual prince in disguise, with his 
faint hearted valet, the traveling prima donna, the custom- 
ary dowager with her innocent daughter, the rich merchant 
who does not want to pan out his ransom, and even the 
time honored English governess, with her old maiden ways, 
Their 


irls, 


yellow cu 
doings on the stage are not overwhelmingly funny, and be- 


sides there is very little of a plot, and still less of dramatic 


shawl, books, eyeglasses and _ all. 


action going on 
self the very difficult task of setting humorous and dra- 
matic music. That he succeeded even as well as he did 
shows him to be considerably more of a master in operatic 
composition than many would give him credit for; but on 


neither as melodic nor as | 


The overture was | 


ry it in most sympathetic style, with simplicity | 


as well as the composer was loudly applauded and | 
| of Dr. Muck. 
| was delightful and vocally superb. 
n her teens, beautiful to look at, fair of | 
well as 

| the house with their graceful Spanish dances. 


And I must say she has in- | 


have been assigned in this instance, for the | 


have a rousing success must be sought elsewhere, | 
The book by | 
1est Wichert deals with that romantic class of burlesque | 


; 
| Opera House is taken up by the 


| cert of the Philharmonie, where 


To this hotch potch Rubinstein set him- | 


with his overture in G minor to the opera| the whole his music, like the plot, lacks ‘* go,” coherency 


and dramatic verve. Here and there some remarkably 
pretty bits occur, more especially the song of the prima 
donna requesting the chief robber to become her impres- 
ario, that she may thus pay him her ransom, and some in- 
cidental Spanish dance music, which has all the national 
flavor, especially in rhythm, yet withal is original and 


thoroughly Rubinsteinish in invention. But these cannot 


| save the little opera, and it was with some difficulty that a 


triple recall before the curtain was worked up for the com- 
poser by his multitudinous friends in the house. 

The performance, as I said before, was a very good one, 
especially on the part of the orchestra under the direction 
Mrs. Herzog, as the traveling prima donna, 
Mrs. Goetze and Stam- 
mer as the dowager ‘‘ Donna Urica,” and the merchant 
‘*Madoz,” respectively, also sang well, and brought down 
But the 
greatest hit in the latter direction was scored by old Mrs. 
Schramm in the part of the English governess,‘‘ Miss Braden,” 
who has nothing to sing but a lot of funny by-play, and 
who was excruciatingly dré/e in her dancing of a sailor’s 
hornpipe. Bulsz was a capital brigand, and Rothmiihl sang 
well, although he was much too earnest and not a bit jocu- 
lar as ‘‘Antonio.” The cast besides called for a half a 
dozen others, among them Miss Leisinger, for whom the 
part of ‘‘ Miss Laura” is much too high; all of whom did 

Besides the mzse-en-scéne of Tetzlaff was 
But all this and including a good male 


their very best. 
simply superb. 


| chorus of brigands could not save the opera, which scored 


hardly more than a succés d’estime. 
The ‘‘ La Vigne” music is familiar to New York concert 


gotten Steinway Hall. The ballet in two acts and five pic- 
tures is somewhat lengthy, and in spite of all beauties a 
trifle wearisome toward the end. Rubinstein’s imaginative 
invention also did not quite hold out, at least not in the 
much promising and dashing manner in which it starts, 


and which 1s sustained only up to about the middle 


first act, and then lapses until toward the very close of the | 


second, when it once more bursts forth quite gloriously. 
Wonderful also is the truthfulness of musical expression he 
hits nearly all through the ballet in musically illustrating the 
diverse pantomimic action on the stage which at times is 
quite intricate. Furthermore the national characteristics 
in the dances of diverse wine-growing countries, such as 
Italy, Spain, Hungary, Germany and France, are well pre- 
served, and altogether the dance music in ‘‘La Vigne” 1s 
even superior to that of ‘‘ Feramors,” which has become so 
popular in our concert rooms. The bacchanale of 
cond act, however, is quite tame when compared—and one 
cannot help thinking of it—with the opening of the Paris 
version of the *‘ Tannhduser.” 

I spare myself the trouble of narrating the so-called plot 


f the ballet, although it was arranged by no less than | : : ‘ see 
= = 3 | stand that a plan has been formed to merge the Klindworth 


three authors, among whom the name of old Taglioni is 
the most prominent. 
most gorgeous I have ever seen, and the costumes were all 
new and of the most recherché taste as well as magnificent. 
Moreover a finer, younger, better looking or more com- 


in New York have surely not been spoiled in that direction 
by either Colonel Mapleson, Abbey or even Mr. Stanton. 
Of the solo dancers our former frima ballerina from the 
Metropolitan Opera House, Miss Urbank, was still as hand- 
She represented ‘‘ Gayety,” 
As the imper- 


some and sprightly as of yore. 
and did her level best to justify her name. 
sonation of the grape vine goddess and the heroine 


entire personel. 
expressive, and moreover she dances like an angel. 


thing in fact was beautiful, except of course the little rep- | 
. . | 
resentatives of the phylloxera, who attack the grape vine | 
| girls, and these were so realistic that a good many people 


in the house began scratching themselves. 
Rubinstein was called before the curtain twice after each 


| act, and ballet master Graeb appeared with him the last 


time. 
the able successor to the lately retired Mr. Hertel. 
‘La Vigne” will be repeated 


The performance was conducted by Mr. Steinmann, 
‘* Among Robbers” and 
to-night, and the ballet also on Friday night, together with 
‘* Bajazzi,” while the remainder of the week at the Royal 
‘‘ Nibelungenring,” of 


. | which more anon. 
They did not | 
Their | 


x * * 


I have still to account to you for my Wednesday and Fri- 
day nights, and will do so in as few words as possible. 
Well, on the former evening I went to the symphony con- 
surmeister conducted for 
the second time his symphonic fantasia, and with the great- 


| est success, he being recalled three times at the close by the 


public and the orchestra. The performance had the practi- 
cal value that the composer sold his score to that musical 
music publishing firm, Messrs. Ries & Erler, who promise 
to have it ready for sale by the end of next September. 

On the next day Burmeister left for Vienna in company 


| of Moriz Rosenthal, and the twain will thence go together 


on a recreation trip to Upper Italy. I saw them off and 





of the | 


| Count Hochberg evidently is indefatigable. 
the se- | 





The staging of the novelty was the | 


peared in Tue Musicat Courter issue of the 12th inst., and 
1 


of the | 
plot, Miss dell’ Era was the greatest attraction among the | 
She is graceful, well built and musically | 
Every- | 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


wished them God-speed. They have since, as I know by a 
letter received yesterday, arrived safely in the Austrian 
capital. 

Friday night I wandered once more out to Kroll’s to hear 
that magnificent artist, Gemmra Bellincioni, really a great 
dramatic as well as Je/ canto soprano in ‘‘ A Santa Lucia.” 
The dramatic opera which, if not scientific, is live and 
highly interesting, characteristically colored music, draws 
as well as the dramatic singer, and you get Stagno anda 
few other quite competent singers thrown in into the bar- 
gain. ses 

Oscar Niemann, the only son Albert Niemann had 
by his first wife, Marie Niemann-Seebach, died at San 
Remo last week, carefully nursed to the last by his grief- 
stricken mother. He was highly talented both musically 
and as a painter, in which latter capacity he was a pupil of 
Herkomer. Vocally he scored quite a success as ‘‘ Mime” 
when he traveled with Angelo Neumann’s company in 
Russia. eee 

That Richter after all will remain quietly in Vienna you 
will know by cable long tefore these lines will reach you. 
But who is to be Nikisch’s successor in Boston? Echo an- 


swers, ‘‘ Who? one 


According to private information received by me from 
Bayreuth, Cosima Wagner has gone to Montreux, where she 
will spend the spring and part of the summer. 

*# ee 

Among the many New Yorkers I met in these days were 
Alexander Kaufmann, the talented Rein- 
hold L. Hermann, the composer, who was my neighbor 


amateur actor ; 


| at the second Rubinstein concert, and Otto Hackh, whom I 


spoke at the Royal Opera House. The latter told me of 
Paderewski's splendid generosity, which enabled the sick 
and emaciated looking Mr. Hackh to leave New York and 


undergo special treatment here at the hands of Professor 


| Mendel, the great authority on nervous diseases. 


* * 
At Mr. Pierson’s interesting 5 o'clock tea I made the ac- 
Ss 

quaintance last week of Mr. Reinhold Becker, the Dresden 
juaintance last k of Mr. Reinhold Becker, the Dresd 
composer, one of whose operas met with great success at 
the Saxonian capitala few months ago. The composer has 
since completed the piano score, which he brought along 


| with a view of finding a publisher for his work, as well as a 


2 


| possible chance of having it brought out at the Berlin 


Royal Opera House. 

r * * * 

The latter institution in spite of the advanced state of the 
season does not seem to be quite done with novelties 
Next month 
we shall have Stiebitz’ new opera, ‘‘ The Gypsies.” 

* * & 
Conservatory Director Geusz, of Mayence, has come 
to take charge of the Klindworth Conservatory, as 


here t 
the best of health. I 


the latter gentleman is not in 
and Scharwenka conservatories into one. The combina- 
tion seems a good one, and with Philipp Scharwenka, Dr 
Goldschmidt and Geusz as directors, Mr. Klindworth as an 


| adviser, and a good staff of competent teachers, the Schar- 


ae . ,._ | wenka-Klindworth Conservatory should meet with widest 
plete corps de ballet no city in the world can boast of. We | eae : ? . 
| public favor. 


* 2 * 
In my Berlin Branch Budget of the 21st ult., which ap- 


has just arrived here, I see that the printer’s devil twice in 
succession makes me speak of the ballet 1n ‘* Freischiitz,” in- 
stead of the bullet. The mistake would not be such a bad 
one if there were a ballet in Weber's chef d'@uvre; as 
this, however, is not the case, while on the contrary bullets 
play an important part in it, I beg leave to correct the mis- 
take even at so late a day and from such a great distance. 
oO. FF. 
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Mr. Nunez Writes. 


A Statement on His System. 


Editors The Musical Courter : 

THINK it my duty to place before 
| facts in regard to the institution opened 
under the name of ‘‘ Nufiez Academy of Music 


this winter 
,” in which I 
have appeared as musical director. 

As the particulars connected with that business are en- 
tirely unknown by you, excepting that it has been a ‘‘ fail- 
ure,” I will tell you everything about it, feeling perfectly 
sure that you will not be indifferent to anything that has 
relation to music and musicians. I feel confident that you 


will act in the right manner as far as your influence in the 


musical world is concerned. 

I am aware that people never think wrong of others as 
long as they are successful in their enterprises ; but it is 
not so when the contrary takes place. They are always 
ready to blame the one that has not accumulated gold by 
quantities. The different ways by which success is ob- 
tained has nothing to do with the matter. This way of 
judging facts seems to me not only frivolous but complete- 
ly deprived of common sense. What is a failure to-day 
may be a great success to-morrow. 

If only my personal interest and reputation were injured 
by the failure of that unfortunate enterprise, I would not 
say a word. But I have a higher duty to accomplish ; I 
have to defend interests of a higher order. 

I have to come to the rescue of the Musical Laws that I 
have proposed to the public and the musicians ; I have to 
clear them up from the dark cloud in which they have been 
enveloped. 

The way this business has been advertised and conducted 
has failed to attract the attention of the public to those 
Musical Laws. I don’t blame the public. I would have 
felt in the same way ; but it is good to bear in mind that 
indifference is not a powerful argument against anything. 
Indifference is a very unjust prejudice that kills the efforts 
I do not wish to be one of them. 

A little of history. I had the 
revelation of my Musical Laws since the last four years, 
but never thought of publishing them, and much less of 
making any money with them. Itis only since I came back 
from Texas last fall that I thought some business could be 


of weak souls. 
Now let us go to facts. 
5 


made with my System of Notation, which you published in 
Tue Musica Courter November 2, 1892. Some days after 
this system was out I wrote a letter to my former pupil, Mr. 
Rush Robinson, a young man extremely intelligent for 
music and the son of a wealthy and well-known doctor of 
Staten Island by the name of Samuel A. Robinson. Sev- 
eral days after he had my letter he came to see me, and I 
explained to him my new System of Musical Notation. 
After he examined carefully my principle I suggested to 
him the idea of coming in partnership with me and to es- 
tablish a music school in this city to teach music according 
to my notation and introduce it to the public. He under- 
stood my system at once and felt sure that it was the sim- 
plest way to learn music. This young man went to his 
home to consult the matter over with his father, and after 
due consideration I had a telegram from him which read as 
follows: ‘‘ All satisfactory ; will see you this afternoon at 
Behr’s Hall.” 

At 1 o'clock the same day I had an interview with father 
and son, and I made the following proposition : ‘‘ Gentle- 
men, I am thoroughly acquainted with conservatory busi- 
ness, for the reason that I have been connected with one 
of them for some years. Bring a capital to the business, 
and I will open a music school with my new System of No- 
tation and some other discoveries that I have in Harmony 
and Counterpoint, which will be the right way to prove 
that this Musical Notation is the most important and prac- 
tical step made in music since many years. I have these 
advantages to insure a good THe Musicar 
Courter (best musical publication in existence) is going to 
publish those two Systems of Harmony and Counterpoint. 
As long as the thing comes out in the proper way and in- 
dorsed by such a powerful publication, we don’t need to 


success. 


success is sure.” I also suggested 


a little book containing all the mu- 


care for the rest ; the 
the idea of publishing 
sical rules, and to be distributed gratis to the Christian 
ministers of the city, as it is a well-known fact that those 
theories are revealing a great deal of Christian light. The 
ministers would never have failed to be great supporters 
of those ideas. I further said to them that those revela- 
tions would not fail to attract the attention of the musical 
world, as such important step being published in the right 
way would have attracted and interested music 
lover. 

My propositions were accepted at once and we signed a 
contract in which I gave to them my musical discoveries, 


every 


all my time, the unpublished compositions that I have, as 


also every possible production of my modest intelligence. 
As soon as I was properly bound, hands and foot, Dr. Rob- 
inson began to lead the business in his own way. His 


first commandment was to forbid the publication of my | 
theories in THE MusicaL Courter, as was understood be- | 


tween you and me; he spent days and days trying to se- 
cure patents in all the important cities of the world and 


you a few | 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


| criticising me very severely for my foolish idea of publish- 
ing my Musical Laws for nothing. 

He began a series of extemporaneous 
promising to the public accomplishments 


advertisements, 
that the public 
has never believed and will never believe unless the Mu- 
sical Systems are explained and analyzed. He brought 
$2,000 to the business and deposited in the bank under the 


name of his son, Mr. Rush Robinson, and he began to 
spend them himself in his own way without hearing any 
advice but his own derived intelligence. 

I have not been allowed to touch a penny of that money, 
but at the same time I have been forced to witness the 
ridicule brought to my Musical Rules and to my reputation 
as an artist, as my name has been held responsible for all 
what has been done and said. 

In his endeavors to secure a patent all over the world for 
the exclusive tuition of my rules, I firmly refused to sign 
the application. This is the first time I contradicted him. 
Providence had disposed things otherwise. The 
commissioner in Washington refused to grant the patent 
applied for the Musical Notation. To-day those systems 


music 


belong to anybody who wants to use them. 


The Musical Academy was opened on January 9 under | 


the management of Dr. Samuel A. Robinson with my assist- 
ance as a captain of teachers, without any salary, without 
even the allowance to use the postal stamps of the office 
unless I paid for them; having my name used as he 


wanted, and being called director of a musical school with- | 


out any of the powers attached to such a position. You 
can easily see that such a way of doing business in the 
musical world is contrary to justice, if you take into con- 
sideration that I was the only one acquainted with the 


musical business and the only recognized musician in the 


institution. Musicians are too intelligent to pay any at- 


tention to a musical affair conducted on same principles as | 


sapolio or Admiral cigarettes. 

Those Musical Laws ought to have been treated ina more 
dignified way, and it is my highest duty to prove in the 
most conspicuous manner I am able to that they have not 
been shown to the public in the right manner; they have 
not been handled by the proper hands. It has been like a 
foolish display of beautiful fireworks in a dark dungeon. 
Large bells ought to be placed in high towers. 
been published out of season, out of the proper place ; 
have not been analyzed, investigated, criticized, and I have 


a firm conviction that they will be recognized and accepted | 


some day. 

In regard to their practical value I have this to say. The 
advertisements written by Dr. Robinson have been ridicu- 
lous, extemporaneous ; 


every word of them can be accomplished. He found him- 


self in possession of a great thing, and he lost his head and 


spoiled the business that could be made. 

I have seen your journal disclosing many mysteries and 
exposing to light many deceitful people. If you take this 
letter into consideration and do something in behalf of 
truth, you will be equally benefited in those two ways, viz., 
you will expose a false pretense or will cover yourself with 


glory. GONZALO DE J. NuNEz. 
Johannes Wolfram. 
HE subject of this sketch is well known 


throughout the profession in the United States asa 
superior musician, as a classical scholar, as a leading mem- 
ber of the National Association of Musicians, and as a gen- 
tleman beyond reproach. His life is characterized 
earnest and incessant endeavors in the direction of lofty 


by 


ideals. 

Some fifteen years ago Mr. Wolfram met the late Karl 
Merz, then editor of the ‘‘ Musical World,” and in time they 
became most intimate friends. Mr. Wolfram became inter- 
ested through Karl Merz in aesthetics, musical aesthetics 
in particular, but he soon discovered that without a deep 
knowledge of philosophy a mastery of aesthetics was pre- 
cluded. He engaged, therefore, Dr. Karl Belling, of the 
Basel University, reviewed under him the entire Grecian, 
satin and German literatures, which he had formerly 
studied at a royal Prussian gymnasium, and finished a 
complete course in philosophy, dwelling especially upon 
the writings of Plato, Aristotle, St. Augustin, Spinoza, 
Descartes, Kant, Schopenhauer and von Hartmann. 

Some eight years ago Mr. Wolfram met the composer, 
Wilson G. Smith. This acquaintance ripened, too, into a 
brotherly friendship, and created a more fervent interest in 
and a review of counterpoint. 

The final outcome of these studies was the return of Mr. 
Wolfram to his native land and again entering as a student 
under the most illustrious scientists and artists of to-day. 

The best wishes of the profession accompanied him, as 
also a letter from Governor McKinley, of Ohio, who recom- 
mended him in hearty language to all diplomatic and con- 
sular officials abroad, and THe MusicaL Courter appointed 
him special correspondent. 

The interesting letters, criticisms and reviews written by 
Mr. Wolfram under the nom de plume of ‘‘ von Eschenbach,” 


| tending the Bayreuth Festival, while studying at Regens- 
burg the Catholic reform movement of music (known as the 





They have | 
they 


they have not been believed, but | 


while touring through Germany and Switzerland, while at- | 


13 


‘*Cecilian”), and while a resident of the German capital, 
are well known to our readers. 

At the conclusion of his travels Mr. Wo 
Berlin, immatriculated with distinction as ‘‘ vir ornatissi- 


mus” at the Royal University, and 


lfram settled in 
pursued under the 
rectorates of Férster and Virchow, Grecian philosophy with 


with 


Zeller, modern philosophy with Paulsen, esthetics 
Max Dessoir, and musical zesthetics and history with Spitta. 
He succeeded so well that he has passed the preliminary 
stages to his promotion to the doctorate. 

All these mentioned studies Mr. Wolfram pursued with 
no other aim than to gain a more complete grasp of 
music as a science and as an art, and he did not neglect 
the practical side of his art, as the following will illus- 
trate 

Under Heinrich Barth, the illustrious pianist (Heinrich 


pro- 


Barth is professor to the imperial court and the first 
i 


fessor of the piano at the royal ‘‘ Hochschule der Musik” 


he pursued artistic piano playing with signal success. In 
Heinrich Urban, the royal professor, an authority in higher 


branches of theory, counterpoint, composition and orches- 
tration, he found another teacher and most profitable in- 
struction. By the way, Urban was the former maestro of 
Paderewski, and has now in charge the musical prodigy 
Joseph Hofmann. 

Under Charles Clemmens, the eminent English organist 
of the Klindworth Conservatory, Mr. Wolfram studied the 
organ. 

Mr. Wolfram made indeed good use of his time, and was 
He is a 
welcome guest at the homes of the most distinguished pro- 


honored with the friendship of the professors 


fessors and moves in the highest social and aristocratic 
But few if any have crossed the ocean 
to Mr 


circles of Berlin. 
| and met with a reception like the one accorded 
Wolfram. 

A number of persons high in official position and powerful 


in influence are endeavoring to persuade Mr. Wolfram to 
remain in Berlin and make it his home, but we trust he will 
return to the United States, and that his services will be 
secured by a university or one of our prominent musical 
institutions. 








Dr. Dvorak’s Class of Composition. 
AST week a concert was given at the Na- 
tional Conservatory by some of the students of Dr 















| Dvordk’s composition class. Here was the program pre- 

sented : 

Sonata No. 1, C minor........ Harv W.t s 
Allegro moderato, 
Romance s 

BONS. cccccccccese a Sedgwick C $ 
as adowtown. 
“With pipe and flute.” 

Miss Annie Wil 
Cer DORNER TS 3 >>. ns edu wetneeaseees ah Le lgwick ( s 
Cc le es 

Rs BP OE as shi ndcccncnevuctudedenioes Rubin Gi ark 
Allegro moderato. Scherzo vivaces 
Adagio molto. Finale legro con fuoce 





Messrs. Goldmark, Banner 1 Herbert 


an 


The works presented were all worthy of praise, particu- 
larly the trio of Mr. Goldmark, who is the nephew of Carl 
Goldmark, the eminent composer. 
of no mean order, and Dr. Dvor 
‘« There are now two Goldmarks.” 
June 1 


This trio reveals talent 
Ak said after hearing it 
The summer school of 


the National Conservatory opens 


Neupert.—A monument to Eduard Neupert, who died 
in this city in 1888, was unveiled in Christiania on April 15. 
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THIRTY-FOURTH STREET, 


Bet. 


ALVINI. 


‘New York German Conservatory of Music, 


5 & 7 West 42d St., near Fifth Ave., New York. 


Broadway and Seventh Avenue. 











} 
| 
| THE LEADING SCHOOL. 


Among the faculty are: S. B. Mills, Minor C. Baidwin, M. D., Jul. E. 
Meyer, V. A. Benham, L. G. Parma, F. Tamburello, L. Ricca, S. Herzog 
J. Niedzielski, E. Scharwenka, &c. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





even a canine 


an end; 
caudal, which, when converted into a sausage, has | 


LL things have 


A 


two 


2 


The musical season of 1892-3 


Its time had to come, and it 


ends, mirabile dictu! 


is no exception to this rule. 
Died 


died gracefully 


forever in Krehbiel’s Review of the Season, and other 
accurate and truthful histories of like character. 
Well, perhaps I am no musician, but I have, nolens 


s, associated with quite a number of Simon Pure, bona 
and they all with one accord pro- 


musicians all along ; 


nce the past season a poor one and an utter disappoint- 


nounce 


fide 


perhaps not musically, for in making such an asser- 
which would 


ment ; 
they would be hurling a boomerang 
No indeed; not musically, 
artist pro- 


tion 
return against themselves. 

but Strange to 
nounces a season a successful one, he always 


financially. say, when an 
speaks 
from a monetary point of view, caring little or naught for 
the artistic progress which the season may represent. “It is 
for the critical public to say whether or not the year has 
brought Who can blame the artist for 
his cold-blooded way of regarding the question? Itisa 
matter of bread, butter, molasses and perhaps tobacco to 


artistic elevation. 


him. From his viewpoint he is pardonably justified for his 
way of looking at the matter. Singers who have all along 


received $50 at the lowest for concert work, have been 
compelled the past season to accept the half of that sum or 
starve ; and oratorio organizations throughout the country 
have succeeded in beating down their soloists one third of 
the former rates. I see no way to prevent such slaughter 
until singers combine, like instrumentalists, for their mutual 


benefit and protection. Many claim that such a plan is im- 





Nay, it still lives, and will live | 


practicable, and that efforts toward this end would only 


come to naught; but these are the pessimists. Of course 


there are singers and singers ; and where one is underpaid 


at $50, another is overpaid at $25. But after all it would 
not be difficult to select those of like calibre and merit and 
form them into a union which could be made of great ad- 
vantage to all concerned. ‘In union (or onion) is strength ” 
is a very ancient and moth-eaten proverb, and its antiquity 
proves its truthfulness. 

The secret yet apparent cause of the artist’s diminished 
pay and consequent dissatisfaction is chiefly found in the 
There many sopranos, 
too baritones, 


one word, competition. are too 
lady violinists, many 


too many 
male 
The market is overstocked, and prices are way 
coffee, wheat or any other commodity. The 
Some of the sopranos 


many 
kinds 
down, as in 
matter will right itself in due time. 
will become typewriters, some of the female violinists sales 
ladies, some of the baritones bookkeepers, while some of 
the small organizations will have to disband and go under. 
As a rule, the best will remain, and will be able to com- 
mand higher rates. 

It is very seldom that a genuine artist is overpaid; yet 
those who engage artists are apt to growl at their prices, 
forgetting the years of hard preparatory study and the out- 
lay involved, not to mention the inborn talent. Yes, this 
has not been a financially successful season ; but our sing- 
ers and players have managed to crawl through and pull 
their families after them. I know of none who have been 
forced to go to the poorhouse. If there are any, their 
brother and sister musicians would put their hands down 
into their own scanty pockets and soon place the unfortu- 
nate ones once more upon their feet. 

Artistically the season has been eminently creditable. 
We have had enough attractions from abroad to satisfy 
even the most un-American Americans. Paderewski, Wolff 
Hollman, Marteau, Plunket Greene and the German bands 
have pocketed our United States money, until the reserve 
fund inthe Treasury had to be called upon to keep us from 
ruin 

But I didn’t intend to go on at this ‘‘999” rate when I 
started writing. Though a strictly moral man, I seldom 
moralize in point. However, I have done this solely for 
your good, beloved readers; so I crave your indulgence, 
and promise never to do so again—until next time. 

Homer N. Bartlett and family expect to pass the summer 
at Great Barrington, Mass. Mr. and Mrs. Gerrit Smith and 
their cute little child with the Dutch name of Wyntje will 
go to Geneva, N. Y., where Mr. Smith spent his college 
days. Mr. and Mrs. Richard Henry Warren will be found 
at Amityville, L. I. 

Schubert's ‘‘ Miriam’s Song of Triumph” is very popular 
It was sung at Hackettstown, N. J., May 5, by 


’ 


just now. 


too | 
| cl al a 7 so. 66 rn ‘ ” 
quartets, too many concert companies of all | More as “‘ Azucena” in “Il Trovatore. 


C. B. Rutenber’s chorus of that place, Miss Lillie Kompff, 
of New York, doing the solo part beautifully. Last even- 
ing it was rendered by the Choral Society of Bedford, 
N. Y., John B. Grant, conductor, at their last concert for 
this season. Mrs. Grace Haskell-Barnum was the soloist 
and Louis R. Dressler accompanied at the piano. 

Miss Helena Pelletier, of this city, is singing in opera 
for one or two months in Charleston, S. C. 

Miss Ruth Thompson, Gotham’s new contralto, will re- 
turn to her old home, Washington, D. C., to sing the 
‘* Chimes of Normandy” on May 27, but will be in her place 
in the choir of Dr. Storrs’ church, Brooklyn, the following 
morning. Miss Thompson is booking many fine engage- 
ments for next season. 

The Schumann Male Quartet expect to sing at the Laurel 
House, Lakewood, N. J., next Friday evening, giving an 


entire concert. Appison F. ANDREWS. 








A Privileged Communication. 
Editors Musical Courier : 
yor speak of H. W. Parker's sacred cantata 
as ‘‘Hora Novissima.” The journal of civilization, 
‘‘Harper’s Weekly,” calls it, by the mouth of Reg. De 
Koven, ‘‘ Ora Novissima,” You cannot both be right, so 
which is wrong? 

Excuse my asking further ; can a piece like ‘*‘ Mercedes ” 
that ends with general poisoning, be said to end with a 
‘*Holocaust?” Sincerely yours, 

GASTALDONACCIO. 
A Letter to Victor Herbert. 


Liége, April 20, 1893. 
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One of the greatest advantages of a New York musical education is 
the opportunity it gives of finding out how small a thing your pro- 
vincial reputation has been.—Viola Pratt. 


A Bic Cuorr. 
i appreciate gigantic organ loft environment 
one must step intothe grand Mormon Tabernacle, 
Salt Lake City, where 500 men and women are seated in an 
elevated crescent that occupies the entire west end of a 
building seating 12,000 people, the mammoth organ, with 


| its highly ornamental case reaching to the ceiling, forming 


an elaborate background for the human and vocal massing. 
This organ, sweet and powerful as music could demand, 
of three manuals and sixty stops, has been built wholly by 


| the Mormons themselves, and is being constantly improved 


| and added to, till scarcely an invented idea is lacking. 


HAVE received your kind letter in which | 


you announce that you have sent off your concerto as 
well as the smaller pieces which you have been kind enough 
to add. 


Permit me to thank you warmly not only in my own | 


name but also in that of my son, who is enchanted. 

He played with great success your magnificent suite in 
Germany, England and Holland, and he hopes to have still 
greater success with your concerto. 

We leave to-morrow morning for London, where we shall 
remain fifteen days, and as soon as I return I shall have 
copies made of the concerto and send to you at once the 
original manuscript thereof. 


| genius for chorus organization. 


My son will keep the little pieces you so kindly offer him. | 


He is very glad to have the monopoly of them for a year. 

He hopes to have the pleasure of letting you hear your 
concerto, for he proposes to visit America a year from now. 
As I always accompany him we shall both be very happy 
to make your acquaintance. 


Meanwhile, with our warmest thanks, receive the assur- | 


ances, &c., D. Gérarpy. 


The postman has just delivered the music all safe. 
thousand thanks. 


Clara Poole.—Mrs. Clara Poole, is now singing with the 
Hinrich’s Opera Company with great success in Balti- 


Mr. Arthur Nikisch.—In an interview with a reporter 


| of the Boston ‘‘ Herald” Mr. Arthur Nikisch made these 


| fiftieth anniversary. 








interesting remarks : 

‘‘It 1s said that the Americans brought their musical 
tastes with them from the other side of the Atlantic, and 
that a large proportion of concert goers are in fact music 
loving foreigners. I dispute both these positions. It is 
true that native Americans brought a good many things 
over with them when they founded this Republic, but they 
could not bring a musical taste, which had not then been 
developed. All the great conservatories of Europe, except 
those of Vienna and Leipsic, are not more than from fifteen 
to twenty years old. Even the Vienna Conservatory, 
the oldest of the number, has this year celebrated its 
So that musical development in 
Europe is a very recent affair, and people who emigrated 
to this country more than fifty or sixty years ago could not 
have brought with them any of the musical culture and 


| capacity which they have since displayed. 


‘* We must therefore treat America, in musical matters, 
as a young community which has educated itself in a large 
measure independently of Europe. * * * * Boston 
people, and Americans generally, as I have noticed in my 
tour through the country, are remarkably wide in their 
musica] tastes. I have seen the same audiences on one 
night applaud the modern music of Wagner and Liszt, and 
onthe next enjoy just as heartily the compositions of 
Mozart, Haydn, Schubert, and Beethoven. I noted during 
my journeys in the United States that in the smaller cen- 
tres of population modern music, like that of Wagner, al- 
ways makes the greatest hit. There is a reason for this. 
When people, after being absorbed in business cares all the 
day, go rather late in the evening to a concert, the exciting 
and intense music of Wagner stirs them up, while the older 
classical music needs a more contemplative frame of mind 
to doit justice. At the same time these smaller towns and 
cities which like Wagner so well are also capable of the 
greatest enthusiasm for the performances of the classical 


school.” 


| especially praiseworthy. 
A} 


| church, chiefly young people. 


Mr. 
Evan Stephens, a Welshman, who came to Utah as a boy 
and is now the leading musical spirit of the place, is con- 
ductor of the Tabernacle choir, and Mr. Joseph J. Daynes, 
a pupil of S. B. Mills, a good composer, whose life is de- 
voted to music, has for thirty years been the organist. 

Mr. Stephens is a ‘‘natural musician,” with a special 
He studied for a time in 
the New England Conservatory, into which he passed as a 
proficient musician. Yet a young man, he stands unex- 
celled in his profession in that territory. His compositions, 
being both brilliant and worthy, are popular with prima 
donnas. He is a Mormon in faith, as is Mr. Daynes. In- 
deed no outsider could be engaged in Temple service. 

Mr. Frank W. Merrill, the assistant organist of the ‘Tab- 
ernacle, is a young poet-musician, who has already made 
his mark and is rapidly working his way to the front of the 
Born in Utah, he studied with Mr. Stephens, 
Busy teaching and with his 


musical ranks. 
and is an untiring worker. 
choir duties he manages to compose some very nice things; 
one, to be included in a book about to be published for Tab- 
ernacle use, and another written for the Logan choir, are 
His piano pieces are popular 
and he gives valuable recitals. 

The chorus is composed wholly of members of the 
That they feel the obliga- 


| tion of church tie is shown in the regularity of attendance. 


| 





The conductor and organist are the only salaried members 
of the choir. The music sung is by the old masters and by 
home composers, prominent among whom are Mr. Evan 
Stephens, Mr. J. J. Daynes, Mr. George Careless, who is 
pianist as well, Mr. Frank Merrill, Mr. Radcliffe, an 
English organist pupil of Best, and Mr. H. S. Krouse. 

The musical service consists of two 4-part hymnals, 
two anthems and the organ voluntaries ; the order of wor- 
ship is: voluntary, hymn, prayer, hymn, sermon, anthem, 
discourse, anthem and voluntary. 

The building is egg shaped, and so sensitive are the 
acoustic nerves that a pin dropped in the silence is heard 
fall. There are anterooms in which to deposit wraps ; and 
all equipment and service are first-class. The choir chairs 
have receptacles in which the books are held. The choir 
faces the congregation. There are three pulpits, one above 
the other, directly below the choir. 

There are two rehearsals a week, lasting two hours, and 
there is a reliable average attendance of 400. ‘The members 
are good readers, sixteen or twenty of each part leading the 
rest triumphantly. 

Mr. Stephens works faithfully for tone production and 
color. He has complete control of the company, being 
powerful, magnetic and in earnest. Besides the choir he 
has a training class of twelve equal parts, young people 
whom he is training for the choir and a class of 1,500 chil- 
dren. He looks to the establishment of a mammoth conser- 
vatory in Salt Lake in the near future. 

Concerts for charity only may be given in the Tabernacle. 
No purely money making enterprises are allowed therein. 
The building is beautifully decorated with potted plants, 
but beautifying creepers were taken from the ceiling, as 
they interfered with the acoustics. 

Music and architecture being features of the Mormon 
faith, Salt Lake City is an essentially musical place and a 
profitable one for artists to visit. Music is well taught in 
the schools, colleges and universities. 

Among the prominent musicians are Mr. Willard E. 
Weihe, a violin virtuoso, educated in Germany and seldom 
surpassed by visiting artists; Mr. H. S. Krouse, a pianist, 
manager of concerts, recitals, &c., of artists who visit them ; 
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EMMA CALVE 


Prima Donna, Paris Opera. 





16 
John 


Mr A Pe de ; } 
cornet artist; Mr. Magnus Olson and Mr. E. Ford. 
and Woods are members of the World’s 


Held, 


Messrs. 


rson, orchestra conductor; Mr. 


Radcliffe, Krouse 
Fair musi 
The Tabert 


committee 
is one of three worship buildings, the 
and Assembly Hall, located on the 


th sides of Temple Square, ten acres of 


rea le 
vernacle 
east est an $0 
by Brigham Young himself for worship 
used only for ecclesiastical council; 


mople is 


special occasions, as weddings, &c. It was 


rand cost $5,000,000. The walls are 100 feet 





he towers 100 feet extra. From the ground to the top 


Central Tower is 223 feet. The walls at 


thick. So hard is the granite 





that it found extremely difficult 


was 
steel cutters that could make an impression 


} 
i¢ 


upon it. The Temple was dedicated in April last. 

Wilford Woodruff is president of the Temple; Mr. 
i first Mr. J. F. Smith, sec- 
llor Then there are twelve apostles, bishops, 


are over 60,000 inhabitants in 


Cannon, councillor ; 
acons, elders, &c. There 
ity, Gentiles now predominating. 


co 
» 


x 
I doubt if anyone (musically) missed Clementine de Vere 
the West P So 
utiful are the compositions here, so excellent their prep- 
at it wreck the 
yr. Schnecker’s organ loft. Although naturally 
Mrs. Hollister controlled 
sufficie to do herself justice. Mr. Rieger 
1. Of course all were good singers and 


resbyterian Church on Sunday, May 1. 


would take much to musical 


+ 1 th 
ecess of | 
ling trial of the occasion, 
ntly 
was more assure 
ll it was upon the merging quality of the voices 
hung 
written by Organist Schnecker expressly to introduce the 
congregation. In them each had a 
In a ‘‘ Cantate Domino” in A, baritone 
heard to advantage, and in a stirring 
‘Wake, awake, for night is flying,” in A, each 
quartet had showy representation. A ‘ Gloria 
achant and hymn, were sung by the congre- 
by request. 


expectancy The prominent music had beén 


} 


t he 


lew voices to t 


ing 


ant showing 


soprano were 
he 


+ 1 Ir 


1On ei 
yrepared with reference to this choir these composi- 


Mr 


1 the evening the hymn was sung 


Schnecker are such as would be effective 


Both were sent off by mail this morning to 


' her 
anywoaere 


Art P. Schmidt, of Boston, for publication. 
* . - 

Or ould imagine that the choir of the Central Presby- 
terian Church had sung together all their lives instead of 
May 1 being the first union. The morning music was brill- 
iant, Stainer’s ‘‘ Love Divine” and ‘‘Cantate Domino,” by 
L. P. Warren, being prominent features. The evening se- 


lections 


included Barnby’s ‘t There is an hour of peace,” 
fours’ ‘‘ Far from my Heavenly Home,” and a bass solo by 
Nessler, splendidly sung by Mr. Alec Irving, heretofore of 
ange Hillside Presbyterian Church. Mrs. Marion 
Smith, from the Madison Avenue Presby- 


the Or 


Hendrickson 


terian; Mrs. Anna V. R. Keith, contralto, and Mr. Harry 
Thoma enor of Zion and St. Timothy, form the new 

iartet. Miss Harriette B. Judd is both musical director 
ind organist. Perfectly capable of managing a musical 
circle, this tiny musician constantly surprises by the great- 
ness of her organ selections, which she plays with all the 
effect and power of a master. Her postlude Sunday morn- 


ing was a sonata of Guilmant. 

Mrs. Marion Hendrickson Smith is making a special 
study of piano with Mr. Adolf Glose, organist of the Mount 
Morris Baptist Church, and continuing her study of vocal 
love of it, having given it up in a professional 
Mrs. 
worker, indefatigable in pursuit of the best 
She 
spirited way of singing that is attractive, 
She has 


music for 


ay exce church and occasional concert work. 


pt in 


Smith is a hard 


Its in whatever music she undertakes 


} 
possible resul 


1 a nervot 
has a nervous, 


pure tone and distinct enunciation. 


id from 
asiat ror 





left hosts of friends in the Madison Avenue Church, which 
has dispensed with its quartet and has now a volunteer 
* ” * 

The best of achoir's work may be heard clustered around 
the piano in the practice room. Free from selfconscious- 
ness, a good deal of the real music love—the musician's 
temp. ent—comes to the surface and is delightful to 
cat¢ * 

* * 

At the Cathedral the only change in the quartet is the 
coming of Miss Clary, of Louisville, in place of Miss 
Tremstadt. On Sunday however, she was in Louisville 

nging for Mr. Damrosch, and visiting her people, while 
a Mrs. Murphy substituted acceptably for her, and Miss 
Tremstadt was singing farewell in her old home, Minnea- | 
polis, previous to her departure for Europe. Miss Hilke, 
soprano; Mr. Kaiser, tenor, and Mr. Steinbuch, each had 
showy parts in Corini’s beautiful ‘‘ Dixit” and ‘* Magnificat,” 
sung at vespers on Sunday, at the close of which Mr. 


Pecher played a Batiste offertory in G, worth paying good 
money to hear. How he does love it, and how he can play 
it, and how the French can throw effects upon an organ ! 
Father Kellner of the Chancel choir has left the Cathe- 
dral to take charge of the new Memorial Church, founded 
New Rochelle Mrs. Islin, to be opened the last 


by 


in 


Sunday in May. His place is taken by a young Alsatian, 
a pupil of Tinel, who, unlike Father Kellner, is only a 
musician, nota priest. As one of the choir expressed it in 
question: ‘‘ Is he a priest or is he a gentleman?’ 

Mr. O'Donnell, who has been a member of the Cathedral 
choir for fifteen years, and was in a sense a “‘ right bower” 


of Organist Pecher, died very suddenly recently and is | 


much missed in the ranks. Mr. Pecher speaks of his many 
fine qualities and agreeable voice with deep feeling. 


* * 


At the Baptist Church, Seventy-ninth street and Boule- | 
vard, the choir of St. Ignatius, one of the best trained in | 


one of the most high church Episcopal services of New 
York, sang with the assistance of Miss Viola Pratt, a new 
contralto who fills the trying position not only well, but de- 
liciously, 
She is studying faithfully to do justice to 
An extremely pretty girl with 


deep feeling 
her excellent opportunities. 
sweet manners, she is a great favorite wherever known. 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred Schilling and Mr. Harry Morks, tenor, 
are the other members of the choir. 
who played for twelve years in Mr. Harry Rowe Shelley's 
place, is organist. On Sunday morning a Te Deum of 
Dudley Buck’s, a bass solo of Shelley’s and a solo and 
quartet offertory ‘‘ showed off” the new voices to advan- 


tage. On Sunday evening, May 14,a musical festival will 





having a gorgeous voice which she uses with | 
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I. V. Flagler.—I. V. Flagler last week exhibited two of 
the largest organs in the country—a large three manual or- 
gan in the new Third Presbyterian Church in Rochester 


| and one about the same size in the new Epworth Memorial 


Mr. Childs Chaffin, | 


be given, including Arthur Sullivan's ‘‘ The Light of the | 


World,” in which are many fine solos, the contralto having 


three of which the most beautiful is ‘‘ god shall wipe 
away all tears.” 


* 


It was decided at a society table on Sunday that baritone 


* 


and contralto were the only voices suited to sacred music. 
Melba sang in church seven years before adopting operatic 


work. Marchesi it was who gave the singer her name, 
Melbourne, Australia, being the place of her birth. 
* 
* *% 


| Mrs. Cecilia Braemes, soprano, of Paris ; 


Church in Cleveland. 
day and gave a lecture recital at Bellevue, Ohio, on Monday. 


He played in Cleveland last Sun- 


German Press Club.—A concert was given at the Ger- 
man Press Club at Chicago last Sunday week. Messrs. 
Heinrich Vogel, baritone ; Miss Laemmle, Mr. McKenzie 
Gordon, Mr. L. Amato and Mr. Emil Liebling, who played 
a charming group of his own compositions, were the partici- 
pants. 

A Detroit Boy Soprano.— Master Francis Holderness, a 
boy soprano, who is said to be a dangerous rival to Cyril 
Tyler, made his first appearance at the Epworth Memorial 
Church, Detroit, last Saturday evening, and was highly 
successful. Master Holderness will probably make a tour 
of the country in about a year. 

Mozart Symphony Club Engages Artists.—Messrs. 
Stoelzer and Blodeck, proprietors of the Mozart Symphony 
Club of New York, have already engaged for next season 
Albert C. Mora, 


| bass, and Theodor Hoch, cornet soloist. 


At a pupils’ matinée at Hardman Hall this week a num- | 


ber of Mrs. Theodor Bjorksten’s advanced pupils appeared. 
Among the most pleasing were Miss Belle Stapleton and 
Miss Ellen B. Yaw, sopranos, and Miss Gudrun Torpadie, 
contralto; Mrs. Grant Thompson, Mrs. Hope L. Borden 
Sanford. Miss Belle Stapleton was 
She has a light, sympathetic soprano 
She is petite, but has a good 


and Miss Gertrude 
especially pleasing. 
voice and used it skillfully. 
stage presence. 

Miss Yaw is well known. 
Mrs. Bjorksten. She sang two charming Grieg songs in 
Swedish with abandon and good nature, winning sympathy 
All pupils showed good training, well applied to 


Miss Torpadie is a sister of 


at once. 
individual talent. The concert was successful. 


FanNnigE EpGar THomas. 








A New Piano.—A new instrument, the quartet 
piano, is about to be introduced to public notice. Its spe- 


cial feature is that two keyboards are provided, so that the 
effects to be got on two separate pianos will be obtainable. 

Freie Musikalishe Vereinigung.—The seventh 
recital of this society took place at the Arkitecter House, 
Berlin, April 25. The concert was opened by Benjamin 
lincello, played by Mr. Heinrich Dessauer and Mr. Philip 
Roth. The latter gentleman came also as a composer with 
a song called ‘*‘ Asyl.” Miss Luise Miiller sang 
Freudenberg’s songs, ‘‘ An die Geliebte,” ‘‘ Siisse Bettelei” 
and ‘‘ Einsamkeit,” and the evening was concluded by the 
production of a scene from Anton Rubinstein’s opera 
‘‘ Diimon,” under the conductorship of Mr. Adolf Gétt- 
mann, in which took 
Miss Luise Miiller (alto) and Mr. Karl Burkhart (baritone) 
as soloists and the female chorus of the F. M. V. 


With. | : 
| of his interesting ballad recitals at Hardman Hall 


part Miss Hinderman (soprano), | 


In addition to these names Mr. Oberholzer who was rep- | 


resented by five piano pieces (MSS.), Mr. Danehl, of Wei- 
mar, Miss von Célleir, appeared on the program, and Mr. 
C. Gregorowitch, Miss M. Marklenitz and Mr. Karl Thor- 
briet performed. 


A special interest centered on the young | 


Swedish lady, Miss Margit Schjelderup, who sang in a most | 


brilliant manner in Swedish four songs of the two northern | 


composers, Emil Sjégren’s ‘‘ Es treibt der Nebel,” and Ed- 


vard Grieg’s ‘‘ Ich wanderte an einem schénen Sommer- | 


Abend,” ‘‘ Hoffnung,” and ‘‘ Guten Morgen.” 


Leonora Jackson.—The Americans and English 
people who attended a recent Sunday evening home service 
at the residence of the pastor of the American Church, 
Berlin, the Rev. Dr. Stuckenberg, had a rare musical treat. 


In addition to the usual music, Miss Leonora Jackson, a | 


charming young American violinist, rendered an aria of 
Bach with a finish and deep devotional feeling surprising 
for one of her years. Scarcely in her teens, this modest 
little miss is a player of great promise, and with sufficient 
study and training abroad she 1s likely to have a dis- 
tinguished career. 

Miss Leonora studied last year with great success in Paris, 
and has recently come here to Dr. Joachim. She is highly 
indorsed by eminent musicians in the United States, among 
them Mr. Theodore Thomas and Mr. J. K. Paine, of Boston. 
Mrs. Col. Henry Higginson, wife of the founder and sup- 
porter of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, is much inter- 
ested in her.—English and American Register. 


. , ‘ j Aye : . | but also left a surplus in the treasury. 
Godard’s quartet in A major for two violins, viol and vio- | 4 


Two Materna Concerts.— Much interest has been 
evinced in the two Materna concerts on May 24 and 25, 
when Mrs. Amalia Materna, the great dramatic soprano, 
will make her reappearance in New York after an absence 
of nine years, assisted by the Oratorio Society of 500 voices, 
the Spmphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, conductor, 
and a number of eminent soloists, including Miss Lillian 
Blauvelt, soprano; Mr. William Ludwig, baritone; Mr. 
Emil Fischer, basso, and Mr. Orlando Harley, tenor. 

Augusta Cottlow.—Miss Augusta Cottlow, the talented 
little pianist, has been engaged to play with the Seidl 
orchestra at the Indianapolis Festival, May 23 and 24. She 
will play Weber's ‘‘ Concertstiick " and the Chopin E minor 
concerto. Miss Cottlow will also play with the Thomas 
orchestra, at the Columbian Exposition. in September. 

At the Evanston Club House.—An interesting concert 
was given at the Evanston (IIl.), Club House last Thursday 
evening by Miss Geraldine Morgan, Mrs. A. H. Burr, Mrs. 
Jas. Boyle and Mr. G. E. Holmes. 

Baltimore Oratorio Society.—It is pleasant to record 
that the recent concert of the Baltimore Oratorio Society 
not only enabled the society to cancel all its indebtedness 
The credit of the 
affair belongs to Mrs. Otto Sutro, who had entite charge of 
the affair. 

An Evening of Ballad.—Mr. Harry Pepper gives one 
this 
evening. 

Miss Way’s Success.—Miss Cecilia E. Way, the solo 
soprano of the English Lutheran Church in West Twenty- 
first street, has attracted considerable attention in musical 
circles during the past season. Her rich, sympathetic voice 
has invariably interested her audiences at concerts and at 
private musicales, and deservedly so. For the past two years 
she has been a diligent student of Mrs. Ogden Crane, to whose 
able tuition she is largely indebted for the finished training 


FREE! | 


One year’s full course of training at the Utica, 
N. Y., Conservatory of Music 








(amounting to $136.00) in the piano, violin, organ or theo- 
retical departments, to the energetic student who secures 
the largest number of paid subscribers to 


THE MUSICAL COURIER 


between now and November 1. The student who secures 
but ten will win the prize should no more than nine be 
sent by others. 


PLAN OF ACTION. 


Ascertain names of musicians and amateurs, and show 


|them a copy of our splendid publication—the greatest 


musical journal ever published, now in its fourteenth year. 
Ask your friends and relatives to help you secure a 
musical education free by getting you subscribers. 
For further particulars write to the 
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| building a summer residence there, and from the plans that 
have already been submitted, it will be a model of elegance 
both inside and out. 


Indeed she is 


and development of a naturally fine voice. 
one of Mrs. Crane’s most promising pupils, of whom she is | 
justly proud, and the organist of the church in which she 
sings, Mr. Sebastian Sommer, whose long and varied ex- 
perience with church singers makes him a competent judge, 
is not backward in claiming for her all that is desirable in a 


Seized a Rare Violin.—St. Louis, May 9.—Emil Karst, 
ex-French Consul, a violinst of more than local reputation, 
gave a musicale last night. On the printed program the 
announcement was made that Mr. Karst would perform on 
his famous Guarnerius violin, and that after the concert 
those of the audience who wished might examine the valued 
instrument. 

Among those who took advantage of the invitation was a 
local constable, who was so much pleased with the curio 


church soprano. 

Emil Liebling and Others.—Mr. Emil Liebling gave a 
recital on Monday evening at Kimball Hall, Chicago. He had 
the assistance of Miss Margaret Goetz and Messrs. Gordon, 
Lewis and Harrison M. Wild. This program was given: 
Sonata for piano and violin, op. 19 (first two movements)..Rubinstein 

Emil Liebling and William Lewis. that in spite of all remonstrances he carried it away with 
him. He had a writ of attachment to do so. 

The seizure was made on an order issued by Judge Klein 
on petition by Mrs. Rebecca Rhett, who said that she was 
the lawful owner of the violin and that it was worth $5,000. 


Vocal 
“ Waldwanderung ”’ 
* Fruehlingslied ”’ 


--- Grieg 






T'schaikowsky 


Miss Margaret Goetz. 


Piano solo 


Berceuse...... saseeseceecceeccsecencceseeesseneceeeens -W.G. Smith | At Chattanooga in 1850 the great violinist Ole Bull, then 
en a kl Se AEN PR ee Emil Liebling | making his first tour of the United States, was hard pressed 
“ Florence Waltz”’..... ‘ 


for money, and sold to Maj. Henry T. Massengale his pet 
i| violin for $100. When the major moved to St. Louis many 
years ago he brought the violin along. How it passed out 
of his hands is told by Jerome Hill. 

‘‘ A year or so before he died I loaned Major Massengale 





Vocal, ‘None Ver” 


Mackenzie Gordon 
Andante and variations for two pianos, op. 46 
Emil Liebling and Harrison M. Wild. 


Piano solo 


Prelude, theme and variations, op. 25..........seeeeeees B. O. Klein | $100. He sent a violin to my house as collateral security. 
Air HOMQTOIS.....2.0eeeeeeeeeeeee creer eeeeeeeeeneneereeeeseaeees Liszt | After his death I went to George Massengale, his brother, 
Emil Liebling. and I told him that he or the major’s children could have 

Vocal, “Cuban Hammock Song”’........ccccccccsccesessecees Paladilhe 4 


it. He told me to keep it, that the heirs had no money to 
redeem it. Mr. Karst afterward borrowed the violin from 
me to play at a concert, but he never returned it.” 

Mr. Hill gave Mrs. Rhett, a daughter of Major Massen- 
gale, an order for the instrument, and when it was learned 
that Mr. Karst would exhibit it last night at the musicale 


Piano accompaniments by Miss Esther Pick. 
Miss Margaret Goetz. 
, 


19 (last two movements) .. Rubinstein 





p 
Emil Liebling and William Lewis. 


Kieckhoefer, a 
dead, 


Death of a Celebrated Amateur.—A. T. 
retired banker, of Baltimore, 
He was born in Hamburg, Germany, 


well-known is aged 


steps were taken to get it.—‘‘ Sun.” 
Fo* SALE OR RENT from June, ’93, for a term of 


years, a very successful conservatory of music es- 


eighty-eight years. 
in 1804. He passed his youth in England, France and Bra- 
zil in commercial enterprises and came to New York in 


832, where he was associated wit > fi f Brow ; . ; 

1832, where he was associated with the firm of Brown | tapjished fifteen years ago in one of the most healthy and 
a we & anker Upon the dissoluti the ‘ Por! . ‘ hae 
srothers & Co., bankers pon the dissolution of the | growing large cities of the West, and fully equipped with 

} Leine r fC rat , ivos j Tach otor r : ‘ P ‘ - ; 
banking firm of Corcoran & Riggs, in W ashington, Mr pianos, library, furniture, &c. Proprietor being called to 
Kieckhoefer formed the banking firm of Riggs & Co., in 


Europe for important business. 
| cian (specialist) or chorus and orchestra director. 
sponsible parties need to apply immediately. 


2 a A splendid field for a musi- 
that city, with Messrs. Riggs, of Washington, and Elliott, 


epee : Only re- 
of New York. He the 


e ‘ 1 -« 7 +. 
-mained a member < firr r ae 
remained a r of irm tor L.. CG. Gos 


twenty-five vears. Since retiring fror usine ighteen 2 ; , 
twenty-five years. since ae ing from business eighteen | ton, 94 Pitcher street, Detroit, Mich. 
years ago he had lived in Baltimore. 
ns ar . ‘ ’ . sia bl a baa ak & > . al r ' 

Mr. Kieckhoefer was a talented musician and violinist _-. LIST WANTS POSITION.—A con- 
and a friend of Onslow and Fesca, and at one time he tralto, cultivated voice, well-known New York church 


and concert singer, desires a position in a concert company. 
Address T.7T., care of THe Musicat Courter, 19 Union 
square. 


owned a valuable collection of old instruments and rare 


editiot music. His Sunday afternoon musicales at 


Washington and Baltimore were of a high order and con- 


is of 


sisted chiefly of chamber music, of which he was a great | 
devotee. 
Clara Poole-King Writes. 
571 PARK AVENUE, New York, May 15, 1893 
Edttors The Musical Courter, 

LLOW me to make public a correction of 
A ‘** World,’ 
of Sunday, May 14, under the heading of ‘‘ Changes in the 
Choirs,” which implied that I had given up my position in 
the South Church, and Miss Della Niven had taken 


She Has No Tone Production Herself. — Amalie | 
Joachim is now teaching the art of song at Munich. If she 
can impart her method of tone production and phrasing to | 
others a better teacher could not be found.—‘t Evening | 


Post.” 


the statement as made in the New York 


Carl in Ohio.—Mr. Wm. C. Carl opened the organ in the 


new Presbyterian Church, Mansfield, Ohio, on Tuesday 
) ; my 


place. I beg to say that I have merely arranged to have 
Miss Niven substitute for me during the month of June, 


evening of last week. Mrs. May Beesley Adam, soprano ; 
Mr. Charles Heydler, ’cellist ; Mrs. Homer P. 
ganist, and Miss Katherine LeC. Lewis, pianist, assisted. 


Geo. A. Parker.—Mr. Geo. A. 


Sewell, or- 
which precedes my regular vacation uf three months. 


Parker, of the Syracuse| May I ask you to place these facts before your readers 


CLARA Poo e-KINc. 








University, gave an organ recital in the hall of Crouse Me- | and oblige, Yours very truly, 
morial College last Wednesday afternoon with brilliant = 
success. This was the program 
S« nata No. 2, in G minor......... ‘ oonbe Vekctwsne .Merke!l The “ Rheingold ” in Paris.—The | )péra will 
Recitative and aria, “ Fear Not Ye, O Israel’ .Dudley Buck | produce some important passages of the ‘ Rheingold,” 
tinni Lun. . : . : nn 
Miss Unni Lund with the assistance of comments by Catulle Mendés. The 
Cosaentenia Woe. 2. 1h C Wali o oiine sé 00s ccovctccews es ccouass er . : : ° . 
ere © | first performance will take place in the hall of the Opera, 
Overture | e . ° . 
Renee From “A Midsummer Night’s | yendeleso} at 4 p. M., the day before the first performance of the 
No rne Mendelssohn 
March =s> ‘‘Walkyrie.” The cast is 
songs FE ee Pe OEE a Fm ey ee .. Renaud 
* Alleluia d’Amour’ petabewnneneeedns Faure | Wotan........... é 
76 5 Bd Bee * vcivcscccccscse ..... Wilson G. Smith Donner... 0, (1UT UTES eae eee e aes Fournets 
¥ 5 eee hoe 
Allegretto from the Serenade, op. 62...........cccescecceeees Volkmann | Froh........ ai SEMRS Oe Aeewavae tree eseeeeeeeees tevereeveees VaRUET 
PC 0 ENN 0 na cca décedec Oba cessbedsetescedeces Delibes Erda 
‘ ee ) ene 
Grand Chosur Dinlogue ”’...cccccccscscscccccccssccccescscccsveses Gigout | Plosshilde...... | ae Mrs. Richard 
Claassen Institute Concert.—The annual concert of the | Welsonde...... ritteceeeseseeeecescescessecscceeseeses MIs, Bosman 
b WRI 0a ceis ecederceKectincdetedhccuduevebsdcestseevesdies Mrs. Marcy 


students of the Claassen Musical Institute was given at the | 
Criterion Theatre, Brooklyn, yesterday evening, when an| Gustave Nadaud.—The death is announced of Gus- 


entertaining program was charmingly presented by a num- | tave Nadaud, aged seventy-three. He wrote both words 
| and music for the numerous songs that were sung and 


ber of the students. 
Ida Whittington’s Concert —Miss Ida Whittington will hummed from one end of France to another. 
most popular were: ‘‘ Le Quartier Latin,” ‘‘ Les Dieux,” 


give a concert at Hardman Hall to-morrow evening. Edw. 

O'Mahoney, the basso, and others will assist. Miss Whit- » Bonhomme, zs = “Le Docteur Gré- 

tington also gave a very successful concert at Knicker- | goire,” “* Je grelotte, " nea vel a heey pt. ele 

bocker Hall, Brooklyn, last Friday evening. | toire du mendiant,” * La Valse des adieux, Ny Le Voyage 
‘*Les Deux Notaires,” ‘‘ Cheval et 

“La 

‘*Les Pécheuses 


Among the 


” ” 


‘* Monsieur Bourgeois, 


aérien,” ‘‘ Insomnie,” 
Cavalier,” ‘‘ Pere capucin,” ‘‘ Le Vieux Télégraphe,” 
Lettre de l’étudiant,” ‘‘ L’Aimable Voleur,” 
du Loiret,” ‘‘ Le Sultan,” ‘‘ Le Nid abandonné,” ‘‘ M’aimez- 
vous,” ‘*‘ Lorsque j’aimais,” ‘‘ Carcassonne,” ‘‘ Les Chaus- 
settes,” ‘‘ Le Boulanger de Gonesse,” ‘‘ Le Petit Roi,” ‘‘ Le 
Garonne,” &c. He was the direct heir of Béranger. Henri 
Moreno in a notice writes: ‘‘ There is more literature, more 
art, more emotion in Nadaud’s songs than in most of the 
ponderous tomes and prosy discourses to which the Acad- | 


emy extends its welcome. He was a master in his style.” | 


John Cheshire.—Mr. John Cheshire has been engage’ 
by Mr. Veit as solo harpist to accompany Mr. Edward | 
Lloyd on his tour commencing in Canada on the 29th inst. 


Named after the Serranos.—Sherman Park is becom- 
ing very popular among the musical fraternity of this city, 
and section G seems to be the portion which they most 


affect. Mr. and Mrs. Serrano, who own considerable prop- 


erty there, have had their names perpetuated by the nam- 
ing of two thoroughfares after them, called respectively 
They intend 





‘“‘Benic Place” and ‘Serrano Avenue.” 
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Belle Cole’s Tour.—Mrs. Belle Cole, the well- 
known American contralto, now residing in Lon 
go on a tour through the provinces under the management 
of Mr. Farley Sinkins. 

Prof. Joseph Gichol Dead.—The death is an- 
nounced of Joseph Gichol, professor at the Royal Academy 
of Music at Munich, who died April 24, in his thirty-fifth 
The son of a prominent government official, Pro- 


] 


lon, will 


year. 
fessor Gichol had the entry to the most select society, and 
by his amiable disposition, as well as by his sterling merit, 
he attained an enviable position in social and musical 
circles. As a pianist he excelled as a performer of Chopin 
and Mozart, and as an accompanist he was par excellence. 
Mr. Walter Petzel and Henry Holden 
Mr. Pierce, of Dayton, Ohio, and Mr. Howland, of Provi- 


Huss, of this city 
dence, have studied under him. 

The Pitcairn Islanders Learn Ta-ra-ra.— 
San Francisco, May 12.—The British ship Dumfriesshire, 
which has just arrived herefrom New South Wales, stopped 
Cap- 


I have 


at Pitcairn Island and found all the islanders well. 
tain McGibbon said : last 
been in India, China, England, Africa, South America and 


‘* Since I was in 'Frisco 


Australia. I have stopped at all kinds of li obscure 
places, but the only one where I never heard 


at 


ttle 
1 ‘ Ta-ra-ra 


300m-de-ay’ either whistled or sung was Pitcairn. 
While we lay there the sailors taught it to the children 


h 


and before we sailed you could hear the men, women and 


children at it morning, noon and 1 
Wagner vs. Verdi.—‘: Roughly,” says Mr. E. W 
Naylor, ‘‘ Italian opera means sing German meansdrama. 


1ight.”—Exchange. 


in 


ing 


Or, Italian means melody, German means declamation. 
Or, Italian means voice, German means orchestra. Even 
in Verdi's latest works the voice has the tune and rules the 
roost ; in Wagner, even in his earliest works, the orchestra 
wrt. d 


yart, GC- 


has it all it 


claims words to any notes that fit the chords as they come.” 


s own way, and the voice, for the most ] 


-da Simonson, a wunder- 





Cruelty to Children.—Fri 
kind, who began the piano at two and a half years and was 


at four, is to perform in London 


placed under Leipholtz 
* Rule W. W. Astor.”’—Cliefden, which Mr. Astor 


from the 


h just 


} Ds21 
has just bought Vuke 


the American millionaire, ght 
of Westminster, was the scene of the first 
Arne’s song ‘‘ Rule Britannia.” 


English Composers.—Mr. 
} 


10 some 





English violinist, is going to « 





his native country, one of his forthco 

noons ” in Steinway Hall being devote 

by English modern composers. The 

of double interest to amateurs, as every piece is announced 

to be produced for the first time in London. 
Heidelberg.—The proposed musical festival in this 





city has been abandoned, as no adequate concert room can 
be engaged. 


A Fusion.—The Klindworth Conservatory and 





Scharwenka Conservatory, both of Berl een 


be conducted 





by Messrs. Genss, Ph. 


and will Scharwenka 
and Hugo Goldschmidt, while Klindworth will 


The 


as 





artistic adviser and piano teacher. Klindwor 


ing Society also falls into the hands of Professor Genss. 


intends to 


Stuttgart.—The Court Theatre 






during the month of June an operatic cyclus, 
lio,” ‘‘ Euryanthe,” ‘‘ Don Giovanni,” the ‘* Hu 
and ‘‘ Tannhiuser,” ‘‘ Die Walki and ‘‘ Gétterdam- 
merung. 
Weinzierl.—A comic opera ‘‘ Der Schwieger Papa,” 


by Weinzierl, had a geod success at its first performance 
) g I 
on April 22. 

Paris Composers’ Society.—This society at a 


late orchestral concert produced the works ‘' 
Among them were the 


crowned’ 
Allegro ” 


a concerto for 


the last competition. 
a B flat symphony by Léon Honnoré ; 
by Mrs. Renaud Maury ; a sextet for piano, flute 
clarinet, horn and bassoon, by Anselme Vinée; a 
scene, ‘‘ Jane Grey,” by Henri Busser ; a dramatic melody 
by Mr. G. Canoby, a ballade ‘‘ Barberine, by Mr. De Saint 
Quentin, and ‘‘ A une réveuse,” a melody by Mr. Pénavaire 

Alboni.—The Sultan has sent to Mrs. Alboni a superb 
decoration set with diamonds. 


** Oberon.”—The Paris Opéra Comique will revive 
‘* Oberon” 


3arbier and 


for the next season, and Messrs. J. 
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arranging the German libretto for the French 

age. The 
Wymann. 
le | début lately at Lyons with success in the réle of 


leading réle is assigned to Miss Emma Calvé. 


s d 


Miss Julie Wymann, a mezzo soprano, 


ade nel 


T 


Dal n Saint-Saéns’ opera 


composer Baron Franchetti has 


Franchetti.—The 
romised to write a symphonic composition for the Verdi 


and 


of Venice, also has engaged to compose a 


ni an Italian and Hebrew text for the inauguration 


1on 
the grand synagogue of Venice after its restoration. 
A Beethoven MS.—Martin Krause, in 

rh the treasures of an antiquary, has discovered the 
Beethoven's ‘‘ Moonlight” sonata. 


le voking 


autograph of 
¢ 


o differ in some details from the published 
versi 
Frankfort Opera celebrated May 
Mr. 


conductor of the Frankfort 


Goltermann.—T! 
+} 


1 the of the services of Golter 


the 


ra he is a composer of talent, 


rtieth anniversary 
mann. In addition to being 
; 

ne 


AON 


the 


Ope who has during his 
career broug! Frankfort public 


many of 


latest w rench composers 


Verdi and the Pope.—It is said that Pope Leo XIIL., 

hear of the greeting extended to Verdi at Rome, ex- 
] see tl genius of Italian 
ro Mustafa, the 
mixtine 


the 


‘I should be glad to 11S 
is added that Maest 


last survi' 


and director of the 


toexpress tg Verdi manif 


in Milan.—The ‘: Damnation 
Dal Verme, it 


first perf 
s firs eri« 
I 


sgerlioz 


iven at tie 1 a concert, not in oratorio 
rmance in Italy created profound emo- 


- amone 
Liu ammone 


** Musik- 


become 


The 


says that Josef Tépfer has 


Who is Josef Toepfer. Leipsic 


alisches Wochenblatt ” 


of the Zittau Musikschule, and will 


like that of Dresden. The same jour- 


1 conservatory 
is thata Josef Tépfer two years ago confessed 
Hans Von der Maltiz, 


ribed himself as Hofpianist and teacher 


to have styled himself and to have 
in the Stern 


rat 


desc 
Conservatory, and it 


Zittau 1 


wishes to know if the new direct: 


the same person. 


1 


littl 


ctive talents ina 


Hegner.—Th« e Otto Hegner has been displaying 


mass for chorus, soli and orches- 


is produ 


ra, lately performed at Basel 


Villiers Stanford. — The first 


Stanford, 


opera of Villiers 
‘*The Veiled Prophet,” will be produced at Co- 
vent Garden Theatre, London, this season with the Italian 
text. The same composer is engaged in scoring the music 
for the libretto ‘‘ Harold,” written by Sir Ed. Mallet, Eng- 
lish ambassador at Berlin 

Moscow.—The Russian operaseason at Moscow opened 
April 18 with Verdi's ‘‘ Aida,” which was followed later by 


‘* Faust.” 


A Worthy Charity. 

EXT Tuesday evening a grand orchestral 
N concert will be given in the Madison Square Garden 
Concert Hall for the benefit of the ‘‘‘ Tribune’ Fresh Air 
Fund.” The affair will be under the able direction of Carl 
V. Lachmund, the well-known and 
Xaver Scharwenka will assist Mr. Lachmund. The orches- 
tra will be composed of members of the Philharmonic and 
Seidl orchestras. The artists who are to participate are 
Emil Fischer, the well-known bass ; Miss Etta Roehl, the 
dramatic soprano; E. C. Towne, the popular tenor; Rafael 
Diaz Albertini, the Spanish violin virtuoso, and several 
young lady pianists (pupils of Carl V. Lachmund). 


Gounod’s 


pianist conductor. 


The program will embrace, among other noyelties, a song 
with orchestra, composed by Carl V. Lachmund, to words 
by Mr. Richard Watson Gilder, and dedicated to the poet 
editor of the ‘‘ Century Magazine.” 
however, is not new. It has been sung by 
» Brandta number of times, and also was sung at 


This song, 


simar, when Liszt, requested it be repeated. Some 


‘‘ Italian sketches ” for orchestra, by Mr. Lachmund, will 


be played. Among the piano numbers will be Liszt’s E 


flat concerto, played by Miss Eloise Shryock 


musicians are interested and while 


i patrons, 
veral prominent ladies, distinguished in art circles and 
harity list of patronesses 

Mrs. Cleveland has a warm Her 


26: ‘*‘ She sympathizes 


interest in the cause. 
secretary writes under date of April 
very fully the work you are carrying on.’ 
patrons and patronesses who have already 
subscribed are Messrs. Oswald Ottendorfer, A. W. Faber, 
n, Mesdames Henry Villard, L 
Gilder, W. M. Evarts, Henry C. Potter, 
Theo ’. Zebley, W. C. Andrews, Roswell 
J. E. H. F. Dimick, Joseph H. Rylance, Jr., 
ald 


ph Alexandre, Reginald 


stewart, 
Richard 
: Smith, 
Alexandre, 


Jose de Koven and others. 


‘The enjoyment of our own summer will be the more 


complete if 


we take with us the consciousness of having 
done our mite toward allaying much wretchedness and ill- 


ness, in a change for the unfortunates who are 


tied to ling tenement dwellings.” Reserve seats 


= 
only 


New York College Commencement.—The commence- 


ment exercises of the New York College of Music were held | 
in Chickering Hall last Saturday evening in the presence | 


of a large number of interested friends. The following 
program was presented 


Piano solos 


Mie THOM BwitO.onccsccce vcces 
Miss Florence Terre] 
Jueen of Sheba” ..Gounod 
M ss Amelia Hirshfield. 
second movement ; Mozart 
Seckendorf and Harry Gra 
minor (first movement 
arc (with accompaniment of second piano 
first movement).. ...De Beriot 

ncertsttick, for pianc ‘ ; 5 , ae .... Reinecke 
Miss Helena Au 2 
“Gypsy Life OF deaicks Si 


ond pi 
humann 
ight Reading Class 
The 
Pilat 


She ni 
ene ple 


work of the students was uniformly good, Miss 

ar giving a remarkably fine performance. 
ays with spirit, freedom and precision, but is 
Lillie Secken- 
little 


At the conclusion of 


hampered somewhat by a rather small tone. 


dorf and Harry Graboff, two precocious children, 
ne 


gave avery interesting 


musical program the president, Everett P. Wheeler, 


performance. 
the 
made a short address, and then presented piano diplomas 
to Miss Jessie D. Shay and Miss Henriette D. Seckendorf, 
and a violin diploma to Mr. Arthur Temme. Medals were 
Misses Frances Dyer, Ada Smith, Florence 
department, and 


presented to 
Wells and Mr. Durheimer, of the piano 


Miss Pilat, of the violin school 


Music in Boston. 
BOSTON, May 4, 1893. 

HE Cecilia, under the direction of Mr. Lang, 
T gave the fourth concert of the seventeenth season in 
Music Hall the 11th. The concert was in illustration of 
‘* Music in Shakespeare’s time and Shakespeare in Music.” 
The part songs used in illustration were these : 
Farrant 
Lassus 


Lord, for thy tender mercies’ sake 

Matona, lovely maiden.. 

Since first I saw your face 

My DORR TAB. cc cccccccccsvcccccccvcesoccosrconcssous 


Morley | 
. Stevens | 


Sigh no more, ladies 

If she be made of whit 

Ye spotted snakes 

How sweet the moonlight 
Under the greenwood tree 

Perhaps Shakespeare heard the first six of these part 
songs and perhaps he did not. The Cecelia claims that he 
might have heard them, and therefore they were sung last 
week at the Shakesperean concert. 

We kuow from his plays that he was thoroughly ac- 
quainted with bacchanalian and slang songs, and it is not 
unlikely that he often roused the night owl in a catch that 
would ‘‘ draw three souls out of one weaver.” He put into 
the mouth of Sir Toby Belch snatches of songs that would 
certainly bring a blush to the cheek of the modern young 
person. He gives a scurvy tune to Stephano. If he loved 
a song ‘old and plain, that dallies with the innocence of 
love,” he also knew the music that Othello, according to 
the clown,so liked that he desired the musicians ‘‘ for love’s 
sake to make no more noise with it.” 

How delightful is much of the vocal music of Shake- 
speare’s day, even now, when the hearer, accustomed to 
endless successions of dissonances, is tempted to cry out 
against the apparent simplicity of the ancients, until he 
examines the cunning contrapuntal structure made beauti- 
The 
English of later years are more conventional in their treat- 
names, as 


ful by the display of the knowledge of vocal art. 
ment of part songs: there are honored modern 
G. A. Macfarren and Robert Lucas Pearsall, that restless 
amateur, who, wandering from town to town, wrote madri- 
gals and talked of them until death found him in his castle 
on the Lake of Constance. But the Englishmen of 1893, 
be-doctored and otherwise be-titled, plough along sedately 
in the old and familiar ruts of cold, correct harmony ; or 
they dream of possible oratorios, ‘‘ Aholah and Aholibah,” 
or asacred cantata treating of the woman arrayed in pur- 





| accompanied by song. 
| surprise his tailor in a vocal burst he would suspect alco- 
| holic stimulation ; he might not accuse him boldly of intox- 


| part of the kindly, absorbing earth. 


COURIER. 


ple and scarlet color, whom John saw sitting upon a scarlet- 
colored beast. And yet it does not seem that there are 
enough characters in the Bible, gay or solemn, to go round 
among the horde of English Doctors of Music. ° 

But England in Shakespeare’s time was a singing nation. 
The laborers and the handicraftsmen ruled by Queen Bess 
sang as they worked, as sang ‘‘ the spinsters and the knit- 
ters in the sun.” What did Fletcher say? ‘‘ Never trust a 
tailor that does not sing at his work, for his mind is of 
nothing but filching.” 

* ™ * 

I know not how it is in New York, but here labor is un- 

If a conservative Bostonian should 


ication, but he would mentally charge him with undue 


| incalescence and feverish aestuation. 


x x 
The French still have street cries, and many were noted 
in music by Kastner. They are very old, these calls, very 
old. They go beyond the time of Henry of Navarre, and 
some, confounded or synonymous with plain-song, were 
heard in the mists of antiquity. 

The Grand Monarch no doubt lent them gracious con- 
descension. 

They sounded in the ears of the Marquis de Sade as he 
sighed after the lost books of Elephantis and meditated on 
Heliogabalian enormity. 

They rose mingled with horrid jests to the pallid guests 
of the guillotine, while the avenging women sat below and 
knitted and knitted. 

Nor were they drowned in the booming of German can- 
non without the city walls 


* 
*% * 


I am told that the people of London town are invited 
with musical vehemence to purchase muffins, cat’s meat, 
In Boston we have only the wild 
Why 


should our workmen and errand boys ply their calling in 


primroses and mackerel. 
shriek of the huckster of oranges or strawberries. 
morose silence? Each occupation should have at least 
a characteristic musical phrase. 

Then might the messenger of leaden heels appease a 
wrathful humorist by the boyish freshness of an ironical 
presto. 

Then might the seller of cucumbers accompany his ac- 
ceptance and delivery with the initial strains of a dead 
march. 

And even the plumber, that grim man, might then herald 
his approach by a soothing and a conciliatory tune. 


* * 


But I have wandered far from the Cecelia. 

The tempos taken by Mr. Lang were in certain instances 
open to dispute, but the performance of the chorus was ad- 
mirable ; there was such purity as well as fullness of tone ; 
there was such a balance of parts; there was such an 
appreciation of nuances. 

The part song by Ethelbert Nevin, composed for the 
Cecilia, is a delightful fancy. Its quaintness is not af- 
fectation ; there is no palpable attempt to imitate the ex- 
pression of a buried generation that long ago became a 
Yet the little part 
song suggests starlighted gardens with trees fashioned 
into strange beasts and birds ; fountains that splash or whis- 
per as though independent of the mechanic, man ; lovers, 
whose blood is not so hot that death follows rejection and 
to whom jealousy is a pleasing and ephemeral emotion. 


# 
* ¥ 


And what, pray, has Bach’s Italian concerto to do with 
Shakespeare? Yet Miss Fanny Richter played it, and it 
seemed lugged in as by the heels. She played it as though 
she were accomplishing a task and without a keen sense of 
rhythm. 

Here was a sweltering night and the concert was chiefly 
given up to part songs. The audience was dosed with 
Bach, just as on a warm morning of spring a prudent 
mother physics her brood for fear lest her children may 
possibly be ill during the summer. Bach as a blood puri- 
fier 

There should be a musical calendar carefully prepared 
by a committee appointed by the mayor of the city. Bach 
should not be played in a month without an R. A mar 
that listens gladly to the Great Cantor in July changes his 
flannels the Ist of May and the 1st of November without 
heed of the weather, and eats oatmeal for breakfast through- 
out the year as a sanitary duty. 

There is summer music and there is winter music. 

There are nocturnes and preludes of Chopin which are a 
part of the ‘‘mad naked summer night! still nodding 
night!” But we barbarians sit and hear them in Decem- 
ber, played by a male or female barbarian in a stifling con- 
cert hall; steam and electricity, the smell of warm over- 
shoes and of dripping umbrellas, accentuate the musical 
enjoyment, and we talk knowingly of the temperament of 
the player and the perfume of the nocturne. 

Field isa man of summer, ‘‘ Lakmé” should be given in 
summer, and only on summer nights when the movable roof 
would allow the hearer to look up at a feverish sky. ‘‘ Syl- 
via” should be danced in summer, and Massenet’s ‘‘ Eve” 














belongs to August. Scarlatti’s sonatas tinkle pleasantly 
through half-closed blinds and over a cool matting. 
3ut Bach and Brahms go with roast beef and beer, a fire 


of cannel coal, and a consanguineous party. 


be served with shad roe, cold asparagus tips, and a thin girl | 


with hectic cheeks and eyes full of strange longings, insati- 
able curiosity. 


* 
*% * 
Mr. Ericsson F. Bushnell, of your town, sang four num- 
bers, among them Schubert’s ‘‘ Who is Sylvia” and Foote’s 


‘* When Icicles.” The singer should look to the production 
of his upper tones, for 
seriously should first of all be master of his instrument. 
* 
* * 


a man who evidently takes his art 


Mr. 
sichord, 


Lang played pieces by Byrd and Gibbons on a harp- 


a substitute for the virginal of Shakespeare’s 
time. 

A harpsichord in Music Hall reminds one of the famous 
sally of Abraham Lincoln when homceopathy was mentioned 
at a cabinet meeting. 

And yet it was a relief after the storm and the passion of 
piano recitals to listen to the tinkling of the old instrument, 
even if the tones were thin and acid. 

I know pianists—they are described commonly as ‘‘ for- 


midable,” or ‘‘ heroic”—who should be obliged by law to 


if the 
linders, 


confine their noble rage to a harpsichord ; and in 
fury of emotion they smashed the instrument into 


they should then be condemned to serve a year 1n solitary 


confinement, practising Raif’s dumb thumb scales on a 
dumb piano. 
The musical season is over. A pianist who, like Brer 


has been lying low during the winte 
the ‘* Waldsteir 
toccata and fugue D 


plod through a Schuber 


Rabbit, r, May emerg¢ 
the 


earnest singer 


and play sonata and Bach-Tausig 
in minor ; some 


may 


tian cyclus 





a wandering operetta 


and no 


company may obey Scripture 


wise man recks not of their endeavors. 





The season as a whole was a dull one 
A review of it, as a matter of record, must be deferred 
intil next week. Puitie HAs 
“Vocal Music. 
H. Suerwoop VINING. 
HE es planed form of the expression of the 
nd emotions that the soul is the *‘ sung 
poem or sony, since ** wherever! there is speec h there is 
song As our natural impulse is to devote our best gifts 
to our Creator, song at the earliest period became the ‘ or- 
nament of the temple service,” and at the ‘‘ altar of Chris- 
ois a és hea giete music had its birth, a tone language of 











‘ faith Songs are simple in 
form and are governe di by the metre and form of the poem ; 
in the most simple form of song each stanza or strophe of 

the poem has the same melody, and the song is strophic 
when each stanza has a diffe setting and an elaborate 
accompaniment the song is ‘* throughout composed,” or art 
igs are classed as sacred or secular, and are lyr C 

matic in expression. 

In the earliest pagan times the chant is said to have 
existed as a characteristic style of devotional music. Some 


autl 


1orities claim that the chant originated with the Psalms 
] 





and that it was employed in the Jewish religious service 
before it was anal in early Christian worship. Thes¢ 
chants embodied standard melodies and were simple and 
familiar, so that the whole congregation could unite in 
chanting the religious service. The characteristic ex- 
pression of the music is ‘‘dignity and solemnity.” The 


chant, to which psalms are reci ted or chanted, has no strict 


1ythm, as the le 1 of note depends upon the number of 
rhyt the length of n n n tl I f 
words or syllables in the verse, the accent “athe that of 
prose. In the earliest times chants and hymns were sung 


ation, one chorus answeri another from 
Astl 
oral tradition for a long period it lost much of its early 
the 
lled 


which are said 


He 


in altern ng opposite 


n 
sides of the ch 1e chant was transmitted through 


ircl 


purity, which St. Ambrose endeavored to restore in 


fourth century. He used the ancient tonal system, ca 
for him the Ambrosian Ecclesiastical Modes, 
the Greek 
established the traditional chant of Milan. sixth 
Gregory extended the of the 
Ambrose. He founded a school and 
traditional chant, 
the name of Gregorian Chant and 
feature of ancient Catholic church music and the foundation 
of fugues St. Gregory also composed music 
for the Antiphonar. The 
‘* chained to the altar to serve as a foundation and direction 


have been borrowed from system. 
In the 
century St. work restoring 
chant begun by St. 
established the Roman which received 
became the distinctive 
and canons 


liturgy called the book was 


for alltime to come.” By the direction and influence of 
Charlemagne the Gregorian chant was taught in schools 
and its influence to Christian country. 
Chants were sung in unison until the ninth century, when, 
Hucbald, a Fleming, brought harmony into The 
melody or cantus firmus, the given part, was at first placed 
in the tenor part; in century 
changed the cantus firmus from the tenor to the soprano, 


extended every 
use. 
the sixteenth Palestrina 


In the sixteenth century Monteverde made free use of 


Chopin should | 


t touch pitch ; but the | 
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place in the cadence or close, and led tothe use of the 


modern modes which superseded the ancient modes, and 


modern Protestant church music is the result, of which 
choral or hymn tune is the distinctive feature. 
the 


and 


The choral or hymn tune is a sacred song of praise ; 
ancient Greeks sang hymns of praise in honor of gods 


heroes ; and 


the Hebrews also ‘ praised God with songs,” 
The early hymns were 
simple and strict in torm and enthusiastic in spirit. In the 
time of the Reformation the choral was the distinctive fea- 
ture Luther is said to have 


| done 


hymns are mentioned in the Bible. 


Protestant church music ; 
much for the Reformation ‘‘ by his hymns as by 
sible,” and the peasants of Wurtem- 


of 


as 
his translation of the 
| burg prized their ‘‘ Casket of Spiritual Songs ” 
bibles.’ 


the Passion music of Bach; it had a most important influ- 


next to their 


The choral reached its highest development in 


ence upon religious music and upon all modern music ; as 
the 
form of devotional music. 


The anthem is more elaborate and broader in effect than 


expression of faith and trust it becomes the highest 


the chant ; it is written for a chorus, or solo and chort 


1s, 


contains two or iral 
The motet is of livelier 


or more movements formed 


and more movements set to Scriptt 


words. movement than the other 


| sacred songs; it contains one 


upon the chant or choral. 

service of the Catholic Church, 

Roman liturgy. It contains 

from the Greek, 
* the 

God on 


The mass is the musical 


growing out of the use of the 


six movements: Kyrie Eleison, meaning 


‘O Lord, 
from the Latin, 


Gloria in E meg 
High ;” Credo, ‘‘ 


have mercy upon us; 
‘Glory be to 


believe ;”’ the Sanctus, from the Latin, ‘‘ Benedictus ; im. 
| the Agnus Dei, ‘‘ Lamb of God,” the closing movement. 


The most celebrated requiem, or funeral mass, was written 
and performed at his death. 
cantata on the text of the Latin 


by Mozart 


‘‘Stabat Mater” is asacred 


hymn, ‘‘Stabat Mater Dolorosa,” meaning, ‘‘Stood the 
mother sorrowing,” referring to Mary weeping at the Cross. 
Smaller forms of sacred vocal composition are the ‘‘ Mise- 
rere,” the ‘‘ Magnificat,” the ‘‘ Alleluia,” used as a refrain 
in hymns and anthems, and ‘ Elegy,” a touching song 
or dirge. 

The most important forms of sacred music are the 


oratorioand mass. In the oratorio the chant is employed 


and the choral receives its highest development. The 


oratorio is performed with orchestra, without dramatic 


action or scenery. The text is generally a Scripture narra- 


tive, and the music is devotional and serious. Passion 


which treats of the story of the Cross, 
The 


music is an oratorio, 


is usually performed in Holy Week nost 


and which 


celebrated Passion music was written by Bach. 


The cantata is a vocal and instrumental composition, of 


“n 


nsions than the oratorio, and performed with- 


Cantatas 


smaller dim 
drar 
the church cantata, resembli ing the anthem ; 
eat 


the chamber cantata, 


out natic action are classed as 


or scenery. 


funeral can- 


tata, resembling a cantata, re- 


sembling the 


short requiem ; the gr 


oratorio in dimensions ; 
suitable for small hall, and the ode cantata, song-like and 


written for one voice and instrumental accompaniment. 


wrl 


The oratorio and opera include every form of vocal com- 


revive 





position. The opera originated from an attempt to 


ith century. The 


instrumental musical 


the Greek drama in Italy in the seventeet 


opera is a secular vocal and drama, 


rformed with dramatic action and brilliant scenic effect, 


bad is said to include all the arts, which unite to form one 
artistic whole. Operas are classed as grand—heroic or 
tragic, lyric or song-like ; romantic—legends and myths ; 
opera buffa—comic ; and the operetta—a diminitive form of 
opera 

The most important and dramatic part of the opera is 
the scena, in which several solo voices take part as in ani- 


without chorus. ‘The recitative 


grammar, 


mated discussion, with or 


is said to be taken from Greek the word desig- 


nates musical declamation or ‘‘ song in speech ;” the music 
is independent of rhythm and the duration of the notes is 
which are accord- 
Another 
it contains three 
1t 


lramatic and descriptive and the expression increases in 


words, 
demands 


governed by the meaning of the 


ingly rapid or slow as the expression 
important feature of the opera is the aria ; 
movements and is written in the sonata or binary form ; 
is ( 


The text also is 
and the 


intensity until a climax is reached. in two 


parts, the first expressing a‘ general sentiment’ 


second ‘‘a particular phase of it.” The aria is ‘‘ expressive 


of the innermost feelings.” ‘The arioso occupies a middle 
place between the aria and recitative, differing from 
latter in rhythm and tuneful melody. The arietta 
short ‘‘ air or melody,” the diminutive of aria and is written 
The 


between the aria and arioso. 


the 


is 


a 


in one movement. cavatina occupies a middle place 


It has but one movement and 


the | 
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| the English national school, dating from the beginning of 


the sixteenth century. 


The glee grew out of the madrigal; it contains one move- 


nent and is less scientific and more melodious than the 
madrigal. The word is from the Anglo-Saxon ‘ glig,’ 
meaning music. The round is written in three or more 


parts in the form of a canon, the parts following or g 


The 


oing 


‘round and round.” catch resembles the round. As 


the voice parts are not written in the score, ‘‘ the singers 
| were obliged to catch their place of entering ;’ sometimes 
| in catching up each other’s sentences they gave a double 


IS a ly 


The 
epic narrative poem upon ‘‘ myths or the events of the day, 


ballad yric, dramatic, or 


meaning to the words. 


sung to a popular melody.” 


The volkslied or folksong designates the songs of the 

xeople—simple national melodies and ballads, The popu 
i i 

larity of the volkslied had a powerful influence upon the 


emancipation from the rigid Gregorian modes, The chant 


"9 1 


and volkslied are the foundation of all vocal compo- 
ithe 


choral 


sition, while the fugue, canon, and characteristics of the 
sonata form the foundation of instrum 
and also appear in the larger vocal ainiesdiiian 
until 


Musical composition was entirely vocal 


century, and the musical imagination was assisted by ‘*« 


cidedly expressed sentiments ;” it was not until a ** vocabu- 
lary of fixed melodious forms,” for the expression of sent 


ment and emotion, and the expression of 


that instrumental music 


With the i 


established, cou 


on the basis of vocal forms.” 


opera, instrumental music ceased to be a ‘‘ mere double of 
vocal parts,” and when the popular element of the volkslied 
united with austere ecclesiasticism, music was emancipatec 
from its fetters and began to assume ‘‘a new form and in 
fluence ;” then instrumental music, ‘‘ the greatest triumph 
of the human intellect” and the most important branch of 
the musical art, gained the ascendency 


Massenet Writes Music Because He 
Cannot Spend His Life in 
Smoking. 


PARIS, May 2 
S “Thais” has now left the printer’s hands 
and Massenet has leisure for other things besides his 








beloved offspring, as he terms his musical works, I called 
on him the other day i j the 
offices of the musica ians 
are queer ; some of m 
ing, others quee le. DE 
longs to the former category, but he is one of t eerest 
of the queer 

Of medium size, with dark hair and brilliant brown eyes 
he looks like the usual run of Frenchmen, except for his 


nervous manner. One cannot imagine Massenet in repose 


He talks incessantly, pouring forth a string of phrases with 


machine-like rapidity, and while speaking he goes from 
place to place, moving books, manuscripts, letters, any- 
thing in fact that he can lay his hands on. The room we 
were in was long and dark, lit up at the further end by a 
semi-circular window filled with stained glass, before 
which stood a writing desk covered with cards, letters and 


* stood on the 


Thais 


The manuscript score 


to 


] on 
telegrams. 


piano, which was placed I asked 


Massenet when and how he compose 


‘Alw 





rays. I am working now, 





suppose it. There are melodies and coml 
dies all going in my brain at this moment. 
he continued, taking up the score of ‘ 
the air run through the leaves, ‘‘ that took me two years to 
compose, or more, but it only took me some weeks to write, 
and see how neat and clean itis! Yet it is the first copy.” 
‘What an amount of work! how little the public realize 
this when they listen to its performance 
‘ Yes, it is a terrible thing to write an opera. Never try 


to; and if you have any friends who want to, dissuade them. 
‘ Still, youare proud of your work and happy.” Massenet 


shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ Unfortunately,” he said, smil- 








is meditative rather than passionate. The melodrama oc- 
cupies 


the music accompanies the speech to heighten and intensify 


a middle place between the opera and the drama ; | 


its dramatic effect. 
Of the lighter forms of secular vocal music the madrigal 
the word means a ‘‘ sheepfold, 
a pastoral ; 


is the most important ; or 


shepherd’s cot,” and designates a highly deve- 


loped and artistic vocal composition, containing several 


full harmony and strict style, 


movements written in em- 


ploying all the artistic means of musical composition. 





it is a characteristic of 





the dominant seventh chord, which fills so important a 





It is 
performed without accompaniment ; | 


‘Tam Massenet, but happy, no. I have been search 
ing for happiness all my life, and have come to the conclu 
sion that it does not exist. There is nothing in life.” 

‘But there must be something that you love 

‘* Nothing, nothing,” he said, with a dramatic wave of 
his hand. Then his eye brightened and laying his finge 
to his nose after a most amusing fashion, he said, impres 
sively, ‘‘ Yes, there is one sole thing, my cigar. 

‘‘ Ah! And this is happiness, is it not?” 

‘* Yes; sublime.” 

In the translation, of course we spoke French, it is im- 
possible to give the delicious humor in the composer's con 
versation, for Massenet is a master hand at repartee. But 
during the interview I found that his cigar was not the 





‘sole thing,” and if he would not acknowledge being happy 
amid beautiful scenery he confessed to contentment. | 
asked him if he preferred coast or inlan vy, and he 
replied 

‘‘Not two years alike. I like to have the same faces 
around me, with the scenes changed 


‘And why the same people 


‘« Because then I do not have to amuse them ; they know 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


of ideas and no sur- Secular vocal music in the sixteenth century ; the mad- | or mercy, is no other than the butler who has served them 
1 all this I seldom or ever go | rigal in Italy, France and England. | at dinner. By a similar metamorphosis the chambermaids 

gain to oblige old friends. The rise of instrumental music in the sixteenth century ; | are converted into haughty ladies, who spurn the lowly con- 
When possible I re- | the Venetian masters. dition of their mistress. Nicolini’s valet, who in his ordi- 


no clashing 


reason being that I eat very quickly The influence of the Renaissance upon music ; the origin | nary capacity is a model of deference and propriety, no 
gy Yq ) I g y I ) pro} y, 
I sooner gets on the stage than he is transformed into a 


, and the other because I can never | of the opera, and its growth in the seventeenth century. 

r or later finding myself forcibly The French opera in the seventeenth century ; music in| villain who cuts throats for pastime. 

I hate that instrument, or, per- | the age of Louis XIV.; Lulli. | The principal coachman is a low comedian, the footmen 

kly, ‘‘I should be just, and say those Italian church music after Palestrina; the schools of | wear the costumes and manners of courtiers very commend- 

In my own apartment I have no piano.” Rome, Venice and Naples. ably, the scullion is a clown, one of the housemaids is a 

is finished, when will we have an- Church music in Germany in the sixteenth and seven- | clever soubrette, while another, like Cinderella, leaves the 

teenth centuries ; the Passion and the oratorio. kitchen to become the bride of a prince. Patti, it would 

‘When I find singers,” he Instrumental music in the seventeenth and eighteenth | seem, engages her servants not so much on account of their 

and that is hard. Everything | centuries; the violin and its masters. domestic abilities as for their talents in singing and in act- 

r. Heis one of the most mis- The Italian opera in the eighteenth century. ing. Hence the guests are often astonished to hear the 

He has to find fresh, new mel- The French opera in the eighteenth century ; Gliick and | coachmen singing ‘‘ Largo al factotum della citta” as he 

subjects, good voices, good | his reforms. drives them from the depot, or amazed to overhear a very 

and a theatre. Then he Handel and the oratorio. tolerable rendering of ‘‘ M'Appari” from the stable, while 

rgatory of rehearsals. Everyone Sebastian Bach and the culmination of the music of the | one of the hostlers is currying his animals, or petrified by 

serable, and in the end, after German Protestant Church. hearing the chambermaids rendering the ‘‘Come Vinti” 
whole theatre, he is what? Early German opera. chorus, from ‘* Lucia,” while arranging the rooms. 

The dramatic works of Mozart. If Patti were not as marvelous a mistress as she is a can- 

1 to sit out one of your own The rise of the sonata, symphony and chamber music ; tatrice this system of doing domestic service by musical 

nuch beauty and loveliness is your | Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven. notation would destroy all discipline at Craig-y-nos. But 

and made the world hap- The German Lied ; Schubert. the diva pays enormous wages, treats her servants like 

The ‘‘ romantic” school of poetry and music ; the operas | companions and teaches them to be as faithful to duty as 

you,” he said simply ; ‘‘ you | of Spohr and Weber. she is herself. Her entire household is employed in the 

never hear my own operas Schumann ; his work as composer and critic. frequent operatic performances, most of the servants in the 

s go as well as they Mendelssohn and his disciples. chorus, but several in the principal réles. Nicolini is the 

longs to the public I am The ‘‘new romantic” school; national features in or-| only person at Craig-y-nos who will not be compelled to 

has married. My child is | chestral music ; program music. go on the stage. But no matter how tired he may be afte 

Berlioz, Liszt, Raff and their followers. a day’s fishing the diva’s husband never shirks his duty as 

child The development of piano playing and composition, from call boy, gas man, and stage manager. At present these 

Mozart to Chopin and Liszt. agreeable entertainments at the castle are over for the 

The Frene h and Italian opera in the nineteenth century. season and Craig-y-nos is deserted. Patti has begun 

Richard Wagner ; his works and his musical and dramatic | her Continental tour in Paris, from which city she will go 

principles. to Nicey where she will spend the inclement spring months. 

iol Because I cannot In April she will sail for America, where the Chicago en- 

t spend one’s life in smok- Servants as Soloists. gagement alone will add $200,000 to her bank account. 

when I entered the Con- N the eve of her Continental tour Adelina Patti has officially announced this trip to be positively her 

0 Pat 


a deed Bheeical idi farewell tour of America, where she made her début, as a 

tl gave a great feast o roas yeer, plum Uddin’ . » ° =~ P 

. tities = ae I .~ | child of eight, in 1851. But experience and hope enable us 

and sweetmeats to 2,000 children belonging to the parish ‘ i 1 , ‘ ” 
to refuse belief in so appalling an ultimatum ‘sun. 


of Ystradgynlais, Swansea village. In dispensing these 


hospitalities the diva was assisted by Mr. Nicolini and a | Paris Wagner Mad 
HAT Tue Musicat Courter predicted 


party of friends from the castle at Craig-y-nos. A few | 

ait days previously Patti had given a five shilling piece to each ; 

see me sae of the 150 paupers in the same parish. These two exhi- | years ago has come about. Read this cablegram 

Sgemes from last Monday's ‘‘ Sun 
PARIS, May 14.—The dramatic 


filled with favorable comments 


bitions of good nature within a week cost the diva $1,500, 

so it may be seen that if Patti earns her money easily she 

spends it liberally. Patti is now at the end of her long | .wuoipare” at the Grand Opera on Fri 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music. holiday in Wales. She has remained at Craig-y-nos since | Chauvinism has been visible 
the termination of her engagement at the jubilee in Madi- | ciety is Wagner crazy. Vic 

performance of *‘ Tannhiuser”’ given at 1ouse next week 

The Fren ’ ‘ir kee n litie ivi magina- 

some London concerts last month under contract with 2 Phe French, with their kee were , vivid imagina 

| tions and ready appreciation of novelty in art, were bound 


: ; : on Square Garden last spring. She intended to give 
History and Philosophy of Musie. ee : §! 
Lago. But the sudden bankruptcy of that impresario in- 


. . , .L 7 . . : | ty C1 b to Wagener’ al oner or late The cause 
20OF. EDWARD DICKINSON, who will as- | terfered with the plan, and Patti, thus thrown out of an | t@ Succumb t Wagner's magic sooner or later. The causes 
terfe I 


that militated against the acceptance of his music in Paris 
( tla 


of the above department in the fall of | engagement, was content to remain longer than usual at | 


7 ! ae iitinal and nerac ers n- artistic a 
her castle in Wales. were political and personal rather than artistic. Now that 


iod from 


: we : , : ‘ laste thea s _ Tacner Ww as j +r wont in su 
present time. Two The castle is of the Norman style. It crowns a lofty | Paris has accepted Wagner she = = nes —or me anen 
? : . : a: ase or r ‘ t wot surprise u he 

throughout the college | plateau surrounded on all sides by woods. The furniture cases, out Herod — and it wo a surprise us if the 
° + | Trea © « 1 > af » 2. Ty -ut if Ave 
levoted to analys is of the Eastlake design and not altogether comfortable. French capital should — us saa Bayre th We have 
The park that lies below the plateau is a magnificent stretch always been positive that when France once let down the 
of forest land well stocked with game, through which a bars vf ces a * the ey sOreaen ry would sweep re 
trout stream winds picturesquely. Here Mr. Nicolini, hap- sistlessly over the entire land — e is Wagnerized, and 

: "hacwini ' weived a death blow 

3 H + 4 : u $ é eived a aeatn Diow. 
piest of mortals, spends most of his time, achieving with a | ‘ hauvinism has rec sects 
» that of comparativ fishing rod those triumphs that he has never attained on i kéckee : 
Spas het A a ‘See! = ; Weimar.—On April 17 at a concert for the benefit of 
low two lines—the | the stage, a lyric Izaak Walton, an Orpheus of the rod and é lic} 
Pag, ca : ' ‘ re the Hofcapelle a new, unpublished and never performed 
schools, and the general | reel, who charms the trout with arias from Rossini, and ; : : 
a work by Raff was given. It is an orchestra suite named 

gt 


In tracing the course | baskets them to the accompaniment of solos from Verdi. 
ill be taken of the influ- | While her husband is thus piscatorially employed the diva 


‘ Thiiringen,” and consists of five movements: Overture 
‘Salus Intrantibus,” ‘‘ Elizabeth’s Hymn,” variations on 


olitical — | finds joy in the castle theatre. On the stage of this mimic oe ss me . 3 
; why ae J°) : ng ‘* Ach, wie ist’s méglich denn,” ‘* Dance of the Gnomes and 


% ‘works The | opera houne Putt gives entectammmeats ot - cosmopolitan Sylphs,’ and a finale, ‘‘ Zum Schiitzenfest.” ‘The only fault 
id more intelligent enjoy- | character to her guests and the villagers. Sometimes she of the piece is that it is too long. : 
Smetana’s Opera.—The Czech Opera Company, 
under Director Jauner, to produce Smetana’s ** Die ver 
kaufte Braut,” at Berlin, will appear in June at the 


; phases, by explaining the scientific | puts on grand opera with a carefulness of performance and | 


musical effect is based, and | mise-en-scéne that is equaled only by the Paris Opéra. | 
has always held in the in- | Again she revives Offenbach and Hervé, and gainsas much 
enjoyment as she gives by a lively performance of light ™ 
hie zi . yi 7 Ronacher Theatre. 
| Grisiand Her Benefit.—When the London mana- 
ger Smith proposed a testimonial for Grisi the great 
1 re : ; : ; tie ‘Norma” wrote to him as follows 
ntend to make music a specialty, | and from the railroad station carrying visitors. Atter a | Parts, the 23d of December: 
hose to whom some knowledge of | sumptuous dinner, prepared by a famous Parsian chef, the | My Dear Sin—Mario has communicated to me your letter, 
‘ ¢ | r 
business of the evening is begun by a general exodus from | and he told me that he does not like what you said about 
| the testimonial to me, and I must confess you that I don't 
; | like it too. I certainly thank you for your kind idea, but, 
is complete in every elment. It possesses a regular or- | pelieve me, it is much better not to have done such a thing. 
he first ten centuries ; chestra of trained musicians, a leader of reputation, scenery | All the people will think that it isa humbug. The English 
f polyphonic music ; | for an entire repértoire of pieces, electric lighting, appli- | — ag te = gn S Enetict “ ent great youn gms ym a 
; ; : : ; affection for me, the English have been so good and kind to 
1e Romish ances for thunder, lightning, wind and rain storms. Aitectio“ : 8 ©. 


‘ knowledge of musical | opera or even vaudeville. 
of those who hear the course will be as- When she as at home the diva always insists on having 


s in plan and style are adjusted both | the castle full of guests. Carriages are continually going to | 


7 - ‘ye . 
ry part of a liberal education 


i 
n of the course the castle to the theatre. This play house, although small, 


or : _ | me, that for all my live I shall love the English and England 
‘Mrs. Patti,” one of the guests said not long ago, ‘ this | a, my own country, and the idea of leaving forever this 
Ages; the folk song; the thing must cost a fortune to maintain for six months in the | beautiful country makes me quite miserable and unhappy; 
“rs and wandering players; eccle- | year.” ‘‘ Well,” returned the diva amiably, ‘‘I earn my | for that reason, my dear sir, don’t make any subscription 
: : : “ | for me, this idea makes me quite miserable. Suppose, my 
, ‘is | dear sir, that I shall like, or that my own interests will 
usic of the Romish Church in the fourteenth, fifteenth neither children nor debts, and it pleases me to spend my | oblige me to stay on the stage another year? If you do 
and sixteenth centuries ; the early French and Netherland- | money in own way. My little opera house costs me about | what you said in your letter to Mario I could not, of course, 
ish schools £10,000 a year. But it gives a great deal of pleasure to me | 8° back to my dear England again. 
The golden age of church music in Italy ; Palestrina and | and my friends, and after all there is no use in having | With kind regards from Mario and me, believe me 
' re : ia Rai i : 35 Se Nengthe wehtn ’ gue ; always Yours truly, GIULIA Grisl. 
aa liga money unless you enjoy it.” When the curtain goes up | P. S.—My dear sir, I am sure that the opera of ‘« Ballo in 
he Reformation and the music of the early Protestant | the guests are amazed to see the noble but obdurate | Maschera” of Verdi will have an immense success, it isa 
Church in Germany father, at whose feet the famous diva entreats forgiveness | beautyfull opera, and the music suit to me very nicely. 


income in music, and I like to spend it in music. I have 
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SECOND COLUMBIAN LETTER. 


——— —| 


Fourth and Fifth Symphony Concerts- America at the Auditorium 
The “ Trocadero "—“ Bulow Orchestra.” 


ful serenade was arctic in the frigidity of its renderin 


T the 


noon were sixty people by actual count. 


3rahms’ program on Tuesday after- 
The beauti- 


oO ¢ 
Ss, © 


ind 
woe to the maiden receiving such a glacial compliment ! 
The lovely quasi menuetto with the marvelous passages 
alone ap- 
That frolic- 


ll short of t 


for oboe and woodwind and French horns 


proached to an ideal playing of the work. 


some finale with the terrible pi colo glee, fe he 
wild Arcadian joy therein expressed. 


Ellsworth Holmes (who ever reminds me of Ivan 
In 


George 
Morawski sang a very attractive quartolet of lieder. 


the song form the great musician is a very magician, and 
easily carries all with I 





n. Insymphonic forms, however, 


he does not seem to touch the heart string of the great 


people ; ¢ therein widely from Beethoven, who 


touches the nerve centre of humanity. 


The symphony in E minor No. 4, op. 98, begins with an 
allegro most fiercely wrought up, and well nigh does the 
his science 


great formalist forget and breathe the breath of 


life. 
Iunct 


iucto so absent-minded 


which hz 


The 


1 shy] 
perceptible 


cone 


to allow a very 
well nigh a disastrous 


was as 





break to occur, 


resnit, the embarrassment becoming demoralizing to all 


The strange lapsus in the theme of the andante and the 
antique and unusual harmonic plot of this most melodious 
number was, however, the best piece of tone color work 


done in the series. The most magnificent flight of passion 
in the finale passionato was superb in ferocity, but totally 


lacking in gradation. 
Mr. 


present troubles i 


Thomas can take a lesson from the author of all his 


n puludin upa escendo or 1¢ laxiIng ; 
mucn ¢ 
’ 


in short that finesse in shading so remarkable in 


Thomas’ readings aforetime can now be missed by one who 
? | 


carefully follows his trend. 

His brass is rough and frequently unsteady ; particularly 
one of the horns is asad offender against ordinary routine. 
In short, the ‘‘fourth’’ concert can be very materially im- 
proved upon. 

Next week and the week thereafter we shall have an 
opportunity of hearing the crack orchestras of our three 
great rival musical centres side by side, and it will be the 


T 


I 
Your critic is going to make a most conscientiotis point 
for himself 


first time that such a comparison has been possible. 


of arriving at a decided opinion at any rate. 

I went down to the ‘‘ Trocadero” the other night to hear 
the It was a triumph of 
Chicago pluck not to be put out by such a calamity as the 


so-called ‘‘ Biilow ” Orchestra. 
destruction of the great Armory. Just imagine it if you 
can, within a couple of days after the disaster, that Battery 
D was filled with an audience of admiring Westerners. 
But 
as can be heard in any German garrison town, /. ¢., it isa 


now to business. The orchestra is just such a one 
good average, all-round string and brass band, and it 
plays to the people and for the people. 

In standard military music they are immense, but in 
more ambitious selections they leave much to be desired. 
They play to please, and they accomplish that worthy ob- | 
ject, which is by no means to be despised. 

A novel feature is the costuming of the band in old | 
French or German uniforms, which seems also greatly to | 
tickle the Alas, that admired 
Thomas, but had a tithe of the shrewd doctor's foresight 


crowd. our conductor, 
and acumen in managing the great public 

The Russian singing and dancing troupes are truly re- 
freshing in their unadulterated and uncouth harmonies | 
and gestures. 










(ee a) 


The savage ‘‘ Trepak” is danced with appalling abandon 


by two youths whose fortunes will surely be made after 


this visit. 


I notice that Seidl is giving farewell concerts in New 


York preparatory to coming to the Spectatorium. 
Here in Chicago the last we heard of the venture was that 
5 
it had suspended operations. I sincerely hope, however, 
that it was but a rumor. 
at the Audi- 


Venanzi’s music is very far fetched and frequently 


A most gorgeous spectacle is ‘‘ America” 
torium. 
inappropriate, one song alone to Liberty rising to anything 
like originality. 

The the ny 
magnificent and works of art in color and movement. 


main features, marches and ings, are 


ain 
gre 


viggest thing of its kind ever attempted 


I fancy it is the t 
The 


in America. ‘popular, free” concerts at the fair 


every A. M. have been steadily growing in favor, in fact I 
I 


was thought necessary to 


cannot for 


believe they are killing the pay afternoons. 
t 


the life of me‘understand why i 
1d 


charge one dollar admission to the symphony concerts, at 


then found wise to make the programs for the ‘“ pops” 





twice attractive 


as to the great populace. I would a 
vocate the holding of mass meetings for the singing of 
national melodies, thereby familiarizing the masses with 


all the patriotic tunes. 
The people have some rights in this music department. 
] 


iove 


Give them a lesson in the music that they 


I append popular programs for the week 


MONDAY, MAYS 








March, ** Queen of Sheba” Goldmark 
Overture, “ Ruy Bias”. .ccoceccocéeces Mendelssohn 
Andante, fifth symphony, Beethoven 
Suite No. 1, “* Peer Gy Grieg 
Waltz, ‘On the Beautifu St Ss 
Germany....... er Sinectatit 
Spain 

Vorspiel, Die ** Meistersinger Wagne 











TUESDAY, MAY 9. 

} Choral and fugue... 

Overture, ‘“‘Oberon”’..... 

Wedding march and variations 

Symphonic poem, “* Danse Macabre 

AVE Matte .cccese 

Scotch Rhapsody, “ Burns 

Scenes Neapolitaine 

WEDNESDAY, MAY 10. 





Huldigung'’s March 
Ov 


Massenet 


Brahms 


SR NEE cwoccucn cs chawanccecinesatas 


heme and variations, op. 18 


Scherzo capriccioso.........cese Dvorak 

Rhapsody.......... . écavedsddbebsceec Lalo 

Suite, Casse-Noisette I'schaikowsky 
THURSDAY, MAY 11. 

SN UII 6 cacti cdnedudabdckanedecncsicecaenese . Weber 





Andante from symphony in C Schubert 
Pecimear is Gamcen, GOW Betis ao onic a bac bccccceevedeccces Brahms 
Second suite, * Peer Gynt”... .ccccccccccccescce Grieg 
Reo MNENN bos: Hi ceed cacgevedages dictevewnes Strauss 


Prelude, ‘‘ Le Dernier Sommeil de la Virgo Massenet 
Introduction.... 
Nuptial chorus, 


March.... 


/ 
( Third act ‘*‘ Lohengrin” Wagner 


12. 


FRIDAY, MAY 


March, *“ Heroique”’... 
Overture, “* Ruy Blass” 


..Massenet 
»ndelssohn 








Last Mazurka, op. 68, No. 4, valse in A minor, op. 34, No. 2..... Chopin 
eT ee EE 
| ** Voice of the Forest,” ‘* Siegfried” Wagner 
Waltz, “‘ Wine, Women and Song”’................... . Strauss 
po ee Samatdebahukadhke tek ss ud weteudteas .Liszt 
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\ 
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| ATURDAY, 4 ls 
Meve eet 
Lassen 
LD es 
Ws Straus 
Mack € 
‘Damnation of Faus € 1 B . 
One unfortunate feature of the morning concert hat 





























| the people will insist upon coming and goi a 
stream. Thisis of course very dist 1g to all 
and might be remedie he program into three 
parts and permitting yetween the parts 
As it is at present the people sec to regard the whol 
‘*free music scheme as a mere side sh¢ 
I would like to emphasize the fact of the out door band 
music being entirely inadequate, both as to quality, quan 
| tity and general di rsion over the gro 
| Butthat will beall right when Johnny Sousacomes march- 
ing home ; and we do miss Patrick G ore after < don't 
we 
Friday night—I have attende: h symphony this 
afternoon; 120 people present Egt et yut coldly 
rendered, save the entr’ acte Even allible Oboeist Bout 
was a little off, although his tone was a is eve! 
septetiwas excellent. Bendix can tell you about the violins 
error. 
The C minor was in every respect a model success. The 
‘Free Pops.” are to be translated to ‘‘ Choral” Hall very 
} 
soon, as more space will be imperatiy Boston Symphony 
programs for next week are ve ictive Here follow 
programs 
Monpay, May 15—Be SYMPI On ! tA 
Condi M XI 
oe S \ ( \I 
AD 
Overture I ( ] | 
Conee A ma ' S S 
I and 
Mr. I 1 
Pre Adagio and Ga € 
B 
' S Sa 
N SYM () I 
Mr. | I ‘ 
M \ Ss 
« ven 
Cx € ‘ NCE oa r 1 » sie 
First and se love 
Pre le and Cl gS ¢ rrista a 
} 
Siegf i Rhine Jo fre G i Wa 
Ove I iuse ) 
An American program will follow the wee after with 
symphony of Chadwick and works Mc Dowell. 








Carl Jung.—The death is ted of Mr. Carl Jung, 
the well-known leader of the tal Pala orchestra 
Since the death of Costa, Mr. Jung was also first violinist 
at the Hindel festivals. He was an able orchest leade 
and was greatly respected by his colleagues and hief 

Gounod and Baralbos.— During the rehearsals of 


the ‘‘ Drams Sacres of Silvestr« 
of the Vaudeville called on Goun 


music, and said: ‘* Dear master 





ralbos incident could be more 






‘ 
orchestral phrase 

Gounod made no reply, but buried his head in his 
hands, and then after ten minutes had elapsed cried out 
“No! Decidedly, no ! felloy do ot deserve 


music ! 









22 
A Champion for the Piano. 


(Continued.) 
T seems I have been much misunderstood in my 
riticism on Mason’ ” brought about 


lict on Beethove 


s ‘*Touch and Technic, 


I never denied 
things that are 


S$ plano music. 
some few 
but I did say, and repeat 
contains nothing What 
of very questionable to 
instruction and playing, and 
Mason bases his method 
Liszt. But Liszt 
great instructor or peda- 
Mason is a poor imi- 
pupil. Mason 
He never 


certain merits, 


on the contrarv; 


absolutely novel. 


novel is value 


good piano 
jected as faulty. 
cipally on suggestions of 


| pianist, and therefore nota 


The erratic, eccentric Liszt! 
ot 


evidently 


tation Tausig, Liszt's most eminent 


wished to be an American Tausig. 
either as a virtuoso, 


t 


failure 


as, 


1 


‘, or a pedagogue. 


I 


or a compose! 


Tausig, as a pedagogue h 
of 


ausig, superio as proved | 
a His ‘‘ Daily Studies ” 
ical value; they have been tried and abandoned ; very 


and then 


he 
1 


e are g 
pract 1 
few teachers here or abroad use them, only for 


special emergencies; as toa broad, national patriotism, there | 
pec J | Henry Hvusert 


I, 


vanced grade, for a certain style of 


opagate a weak work. as a teacher, 


id 


str: 


$s not sufhiicien 


) pr 
can w 

Tausig’s Bach toccata 
Moniuszko, 
first to 


ly stud- 


uss valses, 
of Halka 
I 


use 


and fugue, hi s reminiscences after 
&e. "Had Mason 
adopt them gladly ; 


than 


would be the 
Tausig’s dail 
Technic. 


given us such 
but I cannot 
Mason's Touch and 
ich 


ies any more 


need in technic that wh 1as been most conscientiously 


tried, 


the 


tested, on 
tudent. 


idt and 


average s 
Schm Louis Plaidy for technical studies 


I 
1 


lovs 
lay | 


ur 


uve never been surpassed ; especially the latter n De 


gering for instance 1s 1- 


g 
s, the 


most 


said to be an authority; his fir 


They 


to say, of the best teachers and the 


assailable were compiler ‘ mouthpieces ” so 


approved of con- 


, and the y gave their conten i poraries and 


sometl 


‘ covering 


And 


These 


lng counstete, comprehensiv e, 


what 


ation ! 


indeed is this 
Ris 


g 
to tl 


taught 


round 


missing 


d of explan htly so! texts 


affront 1e competent teacher 


’'s studies I was in my youth by 


Kufferath in three different ways ; for 
full 
keys ; next, 
keys—both pure 

wctions t-touch and action 
Mason, so f 
x to the ‘*‘ Touch 

1 Lebert 


of 


ar original in his elaborate 


has in this re- 


They, 


and Technic,” 


copier Stark’s idea too, 


Stuttgart Conservatory,set them- 


up as dictators to the teaching profession in opposi- 


tion partly tothe f going so far as 


ipsic methods ; 
" &t., 


convictions. 


amous Le 
in a different way, 
But 


to submit 


*n to explain ‘‘ embellishments, 
while 


to the | 


itr their own better 


} 


ary to 
ng for a time 
. F 


authority, they never to 


! 
two pendants, Lebert and |” 
| 
| 


been willi 


man lay 


Lei 


utoc 


s may 
lerate 


uperiority as an 


of 


psic 
racy 


with monarchical conditions. 


are ina free republic; we piano teachers are 


Then what | 
be ‘‘ moth- | 


dear 


r neiaiialiaiel as such. 
to 


either born Ameri 
for Mason and Mathews 


let it not 1 


ans Oo 


text If we are 


ve by these musical mamas, but our 
old foster mother, Germany 
merits of Mason's ‘‘ Touch and Technic,” | 


Apart from the 
‘testimonium paupertatis” to the American piano 
We | 
dictated to norenlightened; those who 

tl ‘ Etude” to | 
profession—a good 
neither blockheads nor incompetent pretenders nor 
‘ Such 


what a 
teaching profession were such a text at all needed! 


neither going to be 


journal lik boot, had 


We 


Ke the 


are 
‘ 1gno- 


. 4 a: 
(know nothings). a text as in Mason's | 


h and Technic” is almost an insult to a well in- | 
l those who are con- | 


well informed piano teacher ; 


tented humbly and patiently, like sheep or masticating 


ine, to chew over the cud of Mason and Mathews, or any- 
poores 


the | t 


ell you that I have known here 


are and weakest portion of ou 
Leti 
ed Ame 


r pro- 
in America 
, who with their 


rican teachers 


innate prac- 


| 
| 
| 
| N 
| 
| 
| 


mother wit—for which other 


nations may 


envy the Americans—without having had extraordi- 


advantages of musical education here or abroad, con- | 


exercises for their pupils, either written 
by heart, whic 


1 my hani ] 
mecnanical 


learned h brought about the hap- 


De 


1“ In 
| ceived, 


| Max 


tec rr 


T} 
invaluable 


instruction and poses pure 


add 


first part ; 


» and simple 


made only one ion to mod- 


Kullak’s octaves, and for 


; with those of ‘‘ etude” combined 
part 


18 and oth 


Kullak’s | 
(and such as Pacher’s op. 11 and | 
Litolff’s and Czerny’s octave 


still) ; then 


second 
ers 
but useful 
112), 
»), Loeschhorn’s, 


After 


are 


tt old, studies by Koehler 


1; 


udies, op 


idies 


are | 
| 


(special st and trills 
Schytte’s 


llak’s octaves Mason's or any- 


A. Krause’s arpeggios 


(op. 9 and op Gurlitt’s and L. 
numerous studies Ku 


else's octaves as 


the 


a conscientious | 


I look 


body superfluous ; 


teacher, anxious to give my pupils best, I can 


the | 


was nota } 


no general | 


” We | 


erally been approved of, and suitable to 
} 


nobly sung by the 


society hope t 


| soprano ; 


| Ladies Arion, 


| with th 


ner’s overture from ‘ 
delicious little Delibes Waltzes called ‘ 


| taken 


| oldy’s 


| is called ‘‘ Uevers Jah 
| cution 


| aria from the 


neither right nor left for any other octave studies to teach 
than Kullack’s. 

The other studies 
and liberally indorse and accept as faultless in their en- 
Gurlitt’s fingering for instance is so abominably 


above mentioned we cannot so fully 


tirety. 
bad that a teacher cannot lay the pencil out of his hand for 
need of constant correcting. Loeschhorn does not super- 
sede Heller, because he differs from Heller, and the next 
grade to his studies would be Jensen's perhaps, like I would 
suggest as the next grades to Heller’s, Volkman’s Vinegrad, 
and ops. 22 and 23 and others, and Haberbier’s ‘‘ Etudes 

Poésies.” L. Schytte’s advanced studies also add some- 
| thing new to this branch of piano literature ; but both Gur- 
litt’s and Schytte’s easy studies are worthless. As a prep- 

aration for a certain phase of emotional, modern playing, 
| unbound by the fetters of conventionality, L. Schytte’s 

studies (ops. 15, 46, 48 and others) are invaluable. Alkan’s 
| op. 35 might serve tothese as a higher grade ; they certain- 
one’s technic. Yes, the field for musical instruc- 
is boundless, and valuable additions are constantly 
| being made. But both Mason and Tausig made this mis- 
| take, that they tried the field of technic which has been 
| thoroughly worked out and exhausted. 


| ly tax 
| tion 


HaAa 





Worrespoudence, 


Newark News. 
NeEwakRK, N. J., April 3¢ 
ERDI'S great Manzoni Requiem Mass, dedicated 


), 1895. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


rehearsals has proved the ability of the ladies and the excellent 
training of their conductor was well demonstrated by their work, 
and for a mixed chorus it is without doubt in many respects su- 
perior to any in the city. There are, some matters of 
a truly artistic nature that as yet the chorus are deficient in, such 
as fine attention given to the pianissimos and crescendos, and a 
general toning down, but what is found wanting here is in a de- 
gree made up for in good tonal production and the honest desire 
of the chorus to be conscientious and painstaking. 

The audience was very large and carefully discriminating 
Mr. Dannreuther’s violin solo and Mr. Behren’s solo receiving the 
most pronounced expressions of gratification. 

Mr. Van der Stiicken seemed happy, and batoned his orchestra 
and choruses with a master hand. 

MABEL 


—_-e 


Leavenworth Letter. 
LEAVENWORTH, Kan., May 16, 
World's Fair Chorus, organized in March to 
the Hutchinson jubilee of April 26, 27 and 2k, 
Sunday evening, 
25th. 
home, 


of course, 


LINDLEY-THOMPSON. 


1803. 
HE 
take part in 
gave two concerts, one at the Soldiers’ Home, 
the 23d ult., and one in Chickering Hall the evening of the 
The ‘ Réveille,” bright little paper published at 
speaks of the concert as ‘‘ one of the rarest musical entertainments 
ever given there.” ‘ The full « trained 
perfection that improvement seemed filled 
glorious harmony.” ‘‘ Mrs. Jones furnished 
rare musical entertainment,” &c. Tuesday 
‘hickering Hall was packed to the utmost, 
fully 700 people greeted the chorus, 


a the 
horus of seventy voices, 
to such impossible, 
Franklin Hall with 
the old veterans a 
25th, ¢ 
in the 
ific 
The program was as follows 
Soprano solo and quartet, ‘‘ The Little Bird” 
Miss Frost and Lehmann Club. 
‘I Fear No Foe” 


evening, the 
aisles ; 


ently and were encored on each number. 


seats were 
which sang magni 


Pinsuti 





to the memory of the Italian t and patriot, Alessandro 
Manzoni, *h was first performed in Milan on May 22 
then in Paris, laterin New York, and twice sung in Newark by 
direction of Mr. Walter Damrosch, 


poe 


whic 


e Harmonic, under the 
Orange Mendelssohn Union on 
April 24. 

s impossible 

1 of the music further than 
savors more of the order of 
The and 
afforded a fine of pportunity for th 
Concer 


erning my 
character 


into details conce impres- 


of 


for me to go 


to i 


to say that the 
hurch music. 


beautiful and 


concert than « 


choral were extremely 


] 
a 


solos parts 
and ability of each. 


too much 


splay 


> pe rformance entirety, cannot 
} 


be said in praise, and the conscientious singing of the chorus anc 


» various excellent effects produced by their intelli lige ent render- 
el 


to’ 


reflected 


ed great credit 
Mr. Arthur Mees. 
soloists were Miss Eva Gardner, soprano; 
Winant, Mr. William Denn 
Behre who were all acceptable 
added materially 
The mass was preceded by Schubert's unfinished symphony in | 

(No the the 


ason of the Mendelssohn U 


to themselves and r excellent | 

conductor, | 
’ Miss Emily 

Mr. | 


eir work and who 


ison, tenor, and 
th 


> performance. 


contralto ; 


ns, bass, in 


to the success of the 


B nor orchestra. Thus ended 


twelfth 
T} 


take 


mi 8) played by 


Sez nion. 


1 hubert Vocal Society its spring concert 
plac e ) 

compositi: to performed 

Night's Dre with 


scenes from Schubert's 


> announces to | 
Among other 
os 
readings by George Riddle 
and Weber's gipsy opera, 


stra from the New 


fay 10, in the Grand Opera Sense. 


be are Mendelssohn's music 


Midsummer “am,” 
Rosamunde,” 
‘* Preciosa,” which will be given with an orche 
Y ork Phil 


he Schubert 


May similar to 


harmonic Society. The soloi announced 


concert late in 


ago, 
Mr. 


is also contemplating a festival 


Santley concert of two years when the 


have as soloist the great tenor, Edward 


Lloyd. 
nn Cc 


ant that of Mr. Will 
Av 
assisted by Miss Kathryn 
Mr. David G. Hen- | 
baritone. Mr. Carl 


organ pieces com- | 


louncement iam C. Carl. 

n the Be 
t which he 
Mrs. Antonia Sawyer, 
derson, tenor, Mr. John C. 


n 
will upon this occasion play a number of 


1s 


give acon lleville enue Congregational 


on May 19, a will be Hilke, 
contralto 

and Dempsey 
he 
d for and dedicated to him by Parisian composers. | 
mecert of the the Orpheus Club will 

take place in the Universalist Church on Thursday evening, May 
4. The be Miss Marce 
Miss Leonora von Stosch, 
At last we 


April 30, it 


he last c¢ fourth season of 


soloists will llena Gonzalez, soprano, and 
violinist. 

eatre on | 
first concert given by the | 
of Newark and New York, 
Toedt, soprano; Mr. Perry 
and Messrs. Hueth- 


really had a sacred concert at Miner's Th 
the 


assisted by 


occasion of the 
Arion, 


being 
men 
e solo assistance of Mrs. 
Averill, baritone ; Mr. Conrad 
w a Alb. Mansfield and E. Richter. 

ew Y ork musicians was mainly composed of members of the New 
York Philharmonic, who, under the leadership of their famous con- 
ductor, Mr. Frank Van der Stiicken, opened the concert with Wag- 
Later they played one of the | 
The 


program were Peter Benoit’s part song, ‘‘Die Schelde,” 


Theo. J. 
Behrens, bass, 


The orchestra of forty-five 


Tannhauser.” 
Vaila.” other num- 
bers of the 
a song poem (new), 
by Messrs. Averill, 
Richter. Then Mrs. 
Verdure Clad,” by 

addition 
Schoen 


sung by all the Arions, the solo parts being 
Behrens, Huethwohl, Alb. Mansfield 
Toedt sang with charming expression 
Haydn. Mrs. 
to her own 
Ellen,” 


and 
Toedt was agreeably re- 
solo sang the same 
also in Mendelssohn-lI 


and in parts in 


Bruch’s ‘“ and sarth- 
- Lorely.” 

Mr. Van der Stiicken’s own composition, 
It received beautiful treatment 1n exe- 
and was one of the most telliug 
of the The other part songs were Hugo 
“Spinn ! and by Max 
Mr. Conrad Behrens sang with splendid effect Gasper’s 


which is entirely new, 


from the men chorus, 


numbers evening. 


Jiingst’s Spinn !” ‘* Spielmannslied,’ 
Spi ker. 
The singing of the chorus was alto- 
| gether satisfactory and the volume of tone was at times remark- 
The Ladies’ Arion is comparatively a new organization, 
That the result of these 


‘* Freischiitz.” 


able. 
which only began rehearsals this season. 





Monday even- | 


t 
ct} 


| Chorus, ‘‘ The he 


| S000. 


} brough 


| sing until 
1 | sing 


| the 


| conductor, Prof. 


Mr. Joseph Farrell. 
* (Twelfth Mass) .Mozart 
Chopin 
Miss Blunt. 
Charmonized)......ccsecss 
Quartet. 


‘Annie Laurie" Dudley Buck 
Ladies’ 


‘Snow Flakes’ 


Gavot 


Blumenthal 
A. F. Loud 


‘* Exhilaration ’ 
‘* Slumber Islands” 
Effie Johnson and H. Scott. 


Haydn 


avens are telling” 


This concert was a decided success musically and financially, 
the ot 
all the work accomplished 
musical director and Miss Blunt, 


to Hutchinson to 


and commendation 
a time by 
Money 
for a place in the 
and at the 
snough money 


three 


and many were expressions praise 


from sides on in so short 
the 
to take the chorus 


chorus at Chi 


accom} yanist. 


compete 


grand cago was what we wanted busi- 


close of the cor 


ness meeting at the 

+ entire 
A ride of 
tired 


Two sleepers were chartered, on days 


ladies of the chorus. twelve hours 
scene 


for the 
to the 


home 

t them 

thusiasm. 
The 
lips of paper drav 


asa 


jubilee, but full of en 


contest of the choruses was arrang Thursday, A. M 


red for 
g I 
Newton aun No, 1, our« 
st arrived (owing to some officious 


not to 


ectors iv num 


n by the « 


ber in which they aaa contest. horus 
No. ‘ “ws 


person who met tl 


ad not all ye 


at the train a 


M.) 


but as they h 


m ¢ nd told them they were 


2 o'clock P. ady to 


sad for 


, I succeeded rthem re 


Topeka and 


papers said ; but wher 


in getting 


last. Leavenworth, 2mporia were ahe 


first prize, 
Friday 


so the 1 the final decision 


evening Topeka had won the first of 
the 


We rcester, 


was made prize 
$500. 1 


well was under 


of 


horus sang and very efficient 
H. S. Wilder, formerly Mass. 
iself a good pupil of those grand festivals, and was 
Mrs. 


ler accompanying. 


his « 


yily 
111y 


at home 
in 


He 


thoroughly 


proved | 


in his work. Gleed proved herself a 


I Emporia took second 
There 


very able helper 


though why,we fail tosee, unless it was for numbers. 
were seven choruses, ranging from fifty to ninety in each chorus. 

W. H. Tomlins, 
ounded with the good results accomplished by the State in so 
Many of the choruses were 


prize, 


of Chicago, expressed himself as simply as- 


t 
C 


short a time for this musical jubilee. 
organized for this occasion, and having 
from the drill under this electric leader, have 
permanent societies. 

So the good work goes on, and Kansas may yet be known asa 
great musical commonwealth as well as a great corn and wheat 
State. 

After three days we arrived home 
eager crowd of singers never assembled than met at Chickering 
Hall following Monday evening, when the ‘ special men- 
tion” given our chorus was heartily received and plans for sum- 
mer work were laid out. The 


received so much en- 


thusiasm formed 


weary and worn. A more 


the 


music selected by Professor Tom- 
lins, of Cnicago, looked over and a revised chorus for the 
World's Fair was organized, with the following officers chosen : 
Your correspondent, president and director; Arthur Megill, 
secretary ; P. W. Dauah, treasurer; A. Swartz, librarian; Miss 
Blunt, accompanist ; advisory committee, Mr. Guion, Mrs. W. H. 
Diamond and Mrs. Morse; Julius Mienke, business manager and 
vice-president. Rehearsals every Thursday evening. 
Hutchinson is situated in the centre of the State, it is quite 
delightful, is noted for its salt works, its auditorium holding 3,000 
people, and Prof. B. S. Hoagland, the originator of this grand 
and successful jubilee. Would there were more in the world like 
him! The State World's Fair committee, with the efficient chair- 
man, Mrs. G. Boyd, of Newton, assisted him in many ways. As 
far as I could judge the distribution of prizes seemed to be gen- 
eral throughout the State. ‘T'his is no doubt a good plan to keep 
up the musical interest, so these jubilees may be held each year 


was 











While most of the decisions were received with applause, some of 
them met with signs of disapproval. This is only to be expected 
where there are so many aspirants. 
judges, however, should disarm criticism. 
by Mr. Tomlins, vocalists by Carl Busch, instrumentalists by H. 
E. Schultze, both of Kansas City. 

The first violin prize of $25 was awarded Miss Kate Blunt, our 
There were seventeen different prizes offered, 


The high character of the 
Choruses were judged 


able accompanist. 
aggregating about $1,500. 





refrz 
want of room. 
drill under Mr. Tomlins, when all choruses united in singing the 


people. I 
I cannot close without mentioning the grand 


music to be prepared for the State Day, in September, at the | 


Fair. You will probably hear more of this work in the interim. 
E. R. JONEs. 


— +o 


Letter from Indianapolis. 


HE pupils of the School of Music gave their four- 
teenth fortnightly recital at the School of Music Hall on 


Friday evening, the 12th inst. 
5 K 





The program forthe May Music Festival has been publi 
the ‘‘ News.” There can be no doubt that the coming festival 
will be the best one we have ever heard. All the credit must be 


given to Mr. F. X. Arens, who has labored very hard to achieve 
such splendid results as are anticipated by every one. 

Mr. W. H. 
Christian Church on Tuesday eveni 
and Mrs. Ora Pearson, vocalists, and Mr. M. H 

The De Pauw Sextet 
Wednesday, the 17th inst. 

On Tuesday evening, the 


Donley will give an organ recital at the Central 


nev 


the 16th, assisted by Mr. 
Spades, violinist. 
a concert in Lorraine Hall on 


will gi 


ve 


Hansen gave an 





orgs ecital at Greencastle before a large and 


5 
audience. 
When the 
one of th 
numbers on the program was the quartet by Mr. F. X 


in Tr 


Detroit Philharmonic Club gave their concert here 


> most interesting, perhaps I may say most interesting, 


. Arens, 





which was played in so splendid a manner as to create quite a 
stir in musical circles, especially among non-residents, who were 
ignorant of the fact that Mr. Arens was a composer of the first 


rank apart from his many qualifications as conductor and teacher 
of vocal music. In view of this, and by request, the Schliewen 


Quartet will play the quartet on next Friday evening at the Man 
hor Halle 


quartet, 


y. tl 


ner in addition tothe quartet by Arens, they will play 


Volkmann ; violin concerto, Beethoven, with 


op. 38 
I my 


cadenza by Joachim. 














I Sons of Veterans, No. 14, will a concert Thursday, 
May 1s, at Y. M.C. A. Hall. A quartet composed of Misses 
Messing and Sweeny and Messrs. Nelf and Wocher will sing. 
Miss Schellschmidt will play a harp solo and Mr. Schellschmidt 
will play a ‘cello solo, Adieu. LA. 

—=_- oe 
Rochester Correspondence. 
ROCHESTER, May 12, 18% 


HE musical season in Rochester is drawing to its 


first close with a series of fine concerts. I say its first close, 
since after practically closing the convention of the New York 
State Music Teachers’ Association will reopen it for a week in 


Ji 


ine 
ine. 





Melourgia gave its last concert for the season ril 18, singing 
as one of its numbers, ‘‘ Sing ! Sing ! music was given,” composed 


for and dedicated to Melourgia by John Hyatt Brewer, who is a 


The club 





warm admirer of the b. The words are by Moore 


amply sustained its reputation at this concert, although the pro- 
gram lost some of its attractions by the unexpected absence of 
the club's usual accompanist. 

The Detroit Philharmonic Club appeared for the first time in 
this city and won instant favor. It is second to none that has 


played here. 
At its concer 


a strictly artistic 


Buffalo the following night Musurgia achieved 


ted 


tin 
tin 





success, being gre¢ very effusively by an 


audience of about 600 persons. 
Ovide Musin and his concert company played to a crowded 








house the 27th ult. His own playing was as rapturously ap- 
plauded as it alwaysis. His wife, Mrs. Tanner-Musin, did not 
appear to so good advantage as she has _ heretofore. Pier 
Delasco, the basso, took the audience by storm, and created a 
lasting impression wi his well trained voice and artistic 
method. Inez Parmeter is beautifully commonplace, with as 


much enthusiasm as a lay figure in her singing. She should re- 


member that most of the large 
with ‘‘Oh, Promise Me.” U 
the work of the program, and 


cities are quite well acquainted 


pon Eduard Scharf comes most of 


o one could do it better. 


In ac- 
companiments he is perfect and in solo work very acceptable. 
The 


ence May 3. T! 


soston Symphony Orchestra was greeted by a large audi- 

the director, Arthur Nikisch, 
much regretted by all; not that the concert work deteriorated 
under Concertmeister Kneisel’s charge, but many wished to greet 


1e absence of was 


Nikisch the last time, and these were disappointed. The general 


the orchestra is summed up in the * Her- | 


verdict concerning } 
| 
| 


ald’s” criticism : 

‘*Each one of the four orchestral numbers was rendered in a 
manner in some respects beyond criticism, and the accompani- 
mental work of the instrumentalists was equally good. The 
playing of the Boston Symphony Orchestra is characterized by 
absolute precision of movement, unwavering tempo, faultless 
modulation and careful attention to detail. The element of 
abandon is entirely eliminated from its work. There was not a 
trace of it manifested in any part of the program. 
not a moment when one could have honestly exclaimed: ‘ That 
There was not a moment when one could not 
At all 
that perfect equipoise between ‘not quite enough’ and ‘too 
most exquisitely, most wonderfully maintained. The 
The volume 


There was 


was glorious !’ 


honestly have exclaimed: ‘ That was fine!’ times was 


much’ 
proportion of various instruments seemed perfect. 


of sound was in exact accord and under marvelous control. The | 
orchestra played as one man, and that man a master.” 


The program committee have broken an ironclad rule in invit- 


This was raised by the Hutchinson | 
n from giving a full list of prize winners for | 


appreciative 


ers, and some of the instruments were noticeably flat. 


choirs. 





ing Melourgia to sing at the first concert at the association con- 


vention. The club sang at Syracuse last year. 
cepted the invitation. 

The Mandolin Orchestra gave its sixth annual concert to an 
immense audience at the Lyceum Theatre on the evening of tie 
12th. The orchestra in its peculiar line of work is one of the 


always bring out the people at its concerts. 


| Prof. I. V. Flagler dedicated the new organat the Third Pres- 
byterian Church the 12th inst. 


ek * 


It is just announced that among others Xaver Scharwenka 


| 
and Emil Liebling will give recitals during the session of the 
New York State Music Teachers’ Association in this city. Mrs. 


Gerrit Smith, soprano ; Chas. Herbert Clark, tenor, and 


Fisher Powers will also appear. 


_- oe 


Buffalo Music. 





Burrao, N. Y., May 15, 1895 
UCH has been going on here lately. Thomas, 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Seidl and Damrosch are to 


come in a fortnight 

Thomas played a program of a more popular character than 
overture, Brahms’ 
. 


I ever heard from him, Massenet’s ‘‘ Phedra ” 
| Hur 
| Zeisler was the soloist, and she 

with fire. 

said to me at Leipsic, ‘‘ Watch that American girl; she will make 


igarian Dances and other transparent music. Bloomfiel 





immense abandon and Ten years ago Leschetisky 


a name.’ 
with ahyphen. Well, she has ‘‘ got there.” 


Steindel, he of the dog’s name—I believeit is ‘‘ Bruno”—and 


Schnecker, the harper with his harp, were the other soloists. 
In spite of the absence of our champion conductor-poseur, 
Nikisch, 


phonists, and tl 


rea 


& 
weather on that particular evening was horrid. 


quite a good sized house greeted the Boston Sym 





Buffalo weather is like the girl with the curl— 
When she was good, she was very, very good ; 
And when she was bad she was horrid ! 


se words no Shakespeare wrote, but they applied too pat 





to be ignored. I know a mother who says ‘‘her boy has the 


; sweetest disposition in the world when he is well, but he never 
well.” However, this does not apply to our weather. 


To return to the concert, Mrs. Kaschoska-Nussbaum, who has 


taken unto herself a better (and considerably smaller) half since 


she was here last, contributed the vocal pyrotechnics of the 


evening, and clean looking, blonde Loeffler ‘‘ played a thing | 


composed by a saint,” I heard a woman say, by which she re- 
ferred to the Saint-Saéns’ concertstiick, I suppose. He got a 


rousing encore. Kneisel handled the baton. 





Seidl’s orchestra drew a Sunday night crowd, which 
tar 

| drew many. There was the plump, petite and blonde Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Nort the 


Theatre; perhaps the long list of charming singers also 


irop, a former Buffalonian ; handsome Fabres, 


who I trust did not feel as blue as she looked (or was that gown | most frequently fall into the 


green ») ; lovely Juch, attired in sombre black, who looked like 
a nun and sang like a goddess, and numerous other singers, all 


stunningly gowned, gorgeous to look upon and all possessed with | ean hard 


ever,” soit seemed to many who had never heard the 
‘* Ho-yo-to-ho 


to Wagner, and great excerpts were rendered in a mighty and 


the “ 


‘* Valkyries ”’ 


yeller f 
sing tie 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


They have ac- 


best in the country, and its deserved popularity and cheap prices 


Francis | 


played the Schumann concerto | 


’ He did not know that she would have a double name | 


is 


The evening was devoted | 


' “ 7 , 
| the chief theme are very awkardly planned 


23 














tant. The principal chatfges were at Trinity P. E. where Mr. M 
F. Keller, of Reading, Penn., presided at the organ vice Mr 
Warren Hedden ; Dwight Place, where the « was almost e1 
tirely new and consisted of Miss Hodgkinson, soprano; Miss 
Sophie Northrop, alto; Mr. Edw. Woodstock Mr. Gree 
Yale, HM, bass; United Church, where Mr. J. L. I ad full 
charge, with Mr. George Montgomery as pr t ty M 
E., where a new choir, consisting of Miss Gertr Sanford 
soprano ; Miss Nellie Hofer, alto; Mr. Frank Langdale, t iT 
Mr. E. C. Bennett, bass; Mr. Willis H. A rganist, held 
full sway. 

One of the most enjoyable events of the season was the even- 


ing of song given by Mrs. Bjérksten’s pupils. The program was 


as follows 


‘‘ Guarda che Bianca Luna”..... ..++... Campana 
‘Ecco l’aurora” eteeVecedas ..-L). Pere 1711-1778) 
Miss M. L. Buell, Miss G. Torpadie 
| ** Florian Song ”’.. RO Os ee Read Godard 

} Miss Bessie Eato 
| « Le Prisomer”.. R 5 


Miss Na 





| nnie Trowbridge 
| * Russian Nightingale”.... Pe Ala 
Miss Ellen B. Yaw 
Song from ‘* Semele”............ Hinde 
Mrs. Hope Lewis Borde 
Rc cddannute wesuune , M rbeer 
| Miss Marie Luise Buel 
La Regata Veneziana”™ wer Rossit 
Miss G. Sanford, Mrs. H. L. Borde 
ee | Medd Mates deca G 
| Miss G. Torpadie 
| sol ravvolto” Asio 
Pa ee ve ( : 
Miss Gertrud Sanford 
air de Salomé) .... Massenet 
Mrs. Grant H. Thompson 
EMMOO ccs cksassctvuened Murio-Cell 


Miss Ellen B. Yaw 


A reception was given by Prof. F 








| Shepard for the purpose of introd g Mr. M. F. Keller (th 
newly elected organist of Trinity P. E. Paris to the New 
Haven organists, at the former's studio on 1T “S( ng 
May 11. 

During the evening nearly all t ganists came 1and a 

voted it a capital time 

| Next week I will try and give a sket f mu sic as itis to-day 

| in the City of Elms. W. HLA 





| 


MUSIC SENT FOR CRITICISM. 


S. Brainard’s Sons Company, Chicago, 


J. DE ZIELINSKI Three pieces for the pian 
These pieces, respectively entitled ‘‘ Marcia,” ‘ Arabic 
Serenade” and ‘‘ Reverie,” being easy of execution will 


the hands of unskilled performers. 


dities which 


| This is unfortunate, for they contain crudities 1 require 
| 3 i 
| the skill of a well practised musician to hide. 1 


| ly be termed martial, for the trio is mor« 


character th 





| able for its legato an strongly 


any 


and some of the progressions in 


| rhythm or onward swing 


impressive manner. : Na Lj é arate 
| T I's } ” Jiscords aboun n the renade, which lay be s 

‘I tell you wot: Tony Seidl’s hard to beat !" was the assertion | Discords abound in the serenade, which may be so 

overheard, ventured by a man whose appreciation of the music smoothed over as to give acurious quaintness, and an effect 





was greater than his veneration for said ‘‘ Tony.” 


The Rochester ‘‘ Melourgias,” some twenty-two strong, gave a 
s J Ss 


concert in Music Hall which was quite an event. 


style, have some high tenors who don’t care whether they sing 
tenor eleven, and under Woodell do some serious work. Their 


best number was the martial hymn by Gomez. 


Mrs. Clara Barnes-Holmes, our best and loveliest looking 
alto singer, was the vocalist, the Detroit Philharmonic Club 
also assisting. Voigtlander, erstwhile confrére as a student 





in Leipsic, and Yunck, who with your correspondent once ap- 
| J I 


peared conjointly in a concert in Chickering Hall, both are mem- 





bers of this quartette. I was; 


proud to speak to Yours, F, W. RIESBERG. 


+o 


New Haven Music. 
New Haven, Conn., May 15, 1805. 


HE week just passed has been an unusually busy | 
one in musical circles. Beginning on the 3d inst. there was 
the production of ‘‘ The Pirates of Penzance.” Then came the 


advent of the new choirs, then the ‘‘ Evening of Song,” by the 
pupils of Mrs. Theodor Bjérksten ; the reception given to intro- 
duce Mr. M. F. Keller, and last night Pauline Hall in ‘‘ Erminie.” 

Well, to back, the Dessauer Opera Company—which, by the 
way, is composed of local talent Gilbert and Sulli 


go 


resurrected 
‘and gave four perform- 





van's opera, ‘‘ The Pirates ot Penzance, 
ances with Max Dessauer as conductor. The principal rdles were 
taken as follows 
Pirate King... Mr. J. C. Criddle } 

be | 


DIONE Since veeodsoewdp ecbuaswhgeuleueseenss Mr. Geo. C. Stock | 
DN sok dike sad wa cdel 6 ctwe nn ee Homa e con cena nena ee ee 
Pe a | errr ere rc err ere Mr. Fred. Leavenworth 
TO akc ccd herd vi tek caninenecakedesed¢sse een eae eee 


The principals took their parts in a manner which would make 
many professionals blush. Mr, Criddle was an excellent “ Pirate 
King,” and Mr. Stock and Miss Gaffeny made a pair of ideal lovers. 
It seems a pity that work so commendable should be marred by 
the clumsiness of the orchestra. It seemed at the first perform- 
ances to be impossible for the conductor to keep it with the sing- 


Sunday being a good day crowds turned out to hear the new 
Asarule the performances were quite satisfactory, al- 
though many lacked that precision and finish which is so impor- 











| waltz, and altho 


ad to note that they were not too | 


poser, W. G. Smith. 
effective and not awkward to play 
specially interesting, and one would bespeak 


that is original, when treated with kindness and considera- 
but they will fri 


rhten students. The 





tion by an 





They sing with | ‘* Reverie ” is more useful for general purposes. 


BALL, . ; : Valse alamitos 


ly of 


FRANK M. 
This is a pleasant m 
ht 


elo the accepted ty} 


ugh not so original or ambitiou 
fully th 


ter as the above works, is more careft 





uly tn 


correctly expressed. It may even become popular 
Edward Schuberth & Co., New York. 
M. B. RICHARDS, Waldetnsamket 


This is a song for a contralto or baritone voice wit 


f 


h Ger 


man and English words, which moves freely within the 


limits of an octave, from E flat to E flat. That is to say, 


notes 


hve 


per 


the voice is not continuously kept on the up} 


up 
or the lower five notes of its compass, but 
the 1 
lish text is not completely satisfactory in certain 


1S SO varie 


arynx is equally exercised and unstrained. 







for instance, the word ‘‘ omnipotent 
but 


remedied by the singer. 


arhythmic sense ; these peculi: 


J. & J. Hopkinson, London. 
BARBS r Sy ic 6s a ee Five songs 
This is a collection of vocal plreces that are not connected 
in any way, except that they are published together and 
is illustrated 


dedicated to the Princess of Wales. The book 


by W. Graham Robertson, and has an attractive appear- 
ance. 
of Sir Philip Sydney, George Barlow, 
Hume (1599). 

‘‘The Pathway of Life” 


The words are favorite quotations from the writings 
Keats and Alexandet 
will possibly be found the most 


admirable in a musical sense. 


Wm. Rohlfing & Sons, Milwaukee. 
WILSON G. SMITH, ; ; V’ 


This third 


se Capriccios 


is the valse de concert by the prolific com- 
It is carfully constructed, brilliant and 


The middl rt is 


e pe 


attention for 








hing theme that begins in the region of a 


It 





forms a 





ntralt e, as being particularly welcome 
ure le contrast to the principal melody marked 
( Kr 
l ilse caprice, by the same writer, op. 51. is a new 
Stra ‘*Man Lebt nur Einmal,” as modified by 
| gy, wh vill be useful to teachers 
I van dance (danse rustique}, op. 47, No. 3, isa 
ttle piece of the kind which finds favor with ama- 
wing smooth and free from crudities. It is appre- 
eatatl t hearing 


Novello, Ewer & Co., London and New York. 
RATIO W. PARKER, . Chi f 


Ihe choral portions of 


HO urch services (Op 7S). 
the morning and evening services 
holy communion are here found set to 





key of E major by the highly successful com- 
at W. Parker The Te Deum Laudamus, 
Benedictus (complete), Jubilate Deo, Credo, Gloria In Ex- 


treated in the 


ol 


Dimittis are not 





the Protestant Church 


less repetition and transposition may nowadays pass for 
development. It may be said that it is better to try to de- 
velop a theme and fail than to string together a series of 
disconnected passages (however beautiful they may be) to 
It would be better still not to publish 
a work which is a gratuitous exhibition of want of contra- 
This first sub- 


form a movement. 


puntal ability, especially in organ music. 
ject is bearable enough on its first appearance, although 
long and straggling,and we hope to see it displayed with ever 
increasing beauty, but its recurrence brings so little that is 
new and attractive that its persistent reappearance becomes 
not merely disappointing, but aggravating and irritating. 
We begin to wonder how it is possible for the writer to 
make a stretto or a coda, or any effective peroration, when 


suddenly appears the hymn *‘O Sanctissima,” which, al- 


though hackneyed by constant use and in many sets of 
variations, is still fresh enough to afford a welcome relief 
from such deadly dull organ music. It may be assumed 
that it will please many persons in an audience, and that it 
has afforded an escape from the difficulty on the part of the 
composer of making his own themes culminate. 

The part writing is technically correct, but all is so sin- 
gularly unattractive that one is reconciled to go back to 


the schoolmasterlike composers of fugues of Germany, 


| with their regulation figures and stock counterpoints of the 


Ame i t af ie manner which is technically known 
1 the | cathe ils as that of ‘full services,” and 
( ‘ ed from solo services, #. ¢., settings 
‘ i erst for one or more soloists. The music 
marked by a certain serious and dignified gravity, 
h« hes the cathedral style from that of ritual- | 

tic « rehe where there are no vaulted roofs, large, 





extremely resonant walls. Cathedrals hav- 














|()' 


third species, than proceed with writers of the free school, 
whose productions are neither pedantic nor fascinating, 
deep nor high, masculine nor feminine, neither strong and 
broad nor delicately beautifnl. Large quantities of music 
sent for criticism must remain unnoticed, being devoid of 
in other respects unworthy the attention of 

Works must to 
obtain mention in this department, intrinsic 


character, or 


our readers. have some real art yalue 


and much 


worth to merit any critical consideration. 


Is Harmony Subject to Rule? 





By C. C. MOLLER, 
Chairman of Specialist Committee for Harmony and Con m, 
a. Y.8.38.. TA 


the several popular superstitions regarding 
there is none more ludicrous and less founded 


on fact than the belief that harmony 1s not subject to given 


music 


| rules, and that anything may be done which sounds accord- 


these architectural points do not favor the use of sud 
1 tions or frequent transitions to distant keys, or 
eve rilliant effects which depend on speed for their 
ealization, for the erlappings and echoes cause too much 
Che ficient novelty and variety, howeve n this 
to betray the hand of a modern writer without the 
troduction of secular passages, such as, for instance 
n tyle of i part sor gy, or other cclesiastica 
( ( which too frequently appear in the works of 
pular composers, lead to the jumble of styles 
vit h we are all fam l 
I ‘ ements are published separately, but the 
yn nion office is only sold in its entirety. 
I. HERBERT STAMMERS, Communion Office 
A te ett of the Kyrie Eleison, Credo, Sanctus, 
\y Dei, Gloriain Excelsis, &c., is here given which will | 
be yund eful in churches far removed from 
‘ ( ent of « ation, where there is great diffi- 
ty ecuring good singers or voices of sufficient com 


to render acceptably the finest church compositions. 








Any ordinary choir may undertake this music by I. Her- 
thout forcin fact unpleasantly upon 
the most sensitive part of their devo- 

it the singers are attempting too much. 


Communion Office 


hough it is 






























expectations that something really good in classic form has 


been produced for this noble instrument. But all is disap- 


point 
of one’s patience 


The piece as a whole is drearily dry, and a trial 
The principal theme of the ad/egro 


ing 
ing 


recalls the principal theme of Schumann's piano sonata 
in F sharp minor Schumann, however, developed his 


motivo most truly, and having displayed it fully, compelled 
admiration. 
But this theme cannot be said to be developed at all, un- 


| are entirely different. 


ing to individual taste. 
This notion is all the more deplorable as it is shared by 
But 


they are backed in their error by the vague and even con- 


not a few professionals who ought to know better. 


radictory diction of the so-called manuals of harmony, 
especially those founded on the thorough bass method. 
And yet, in spite of this defect, these manuals are quoted 
as unassailable authorities. 

This 


find 


notion furthermore 1s the less reasonable, as we 


often that which is harmonious or melodious to one 


person is far from being satisfactory to another. 

Although this difference of opinion may in some cases 
arise from a defect of the aural faculties, which, in contra- 
distinction to a similar defect of the eye called color blind- 
ness, we will name tone blindness, we must omit this cause 
from our consideration and confine ourselves to the effect 
of the tonal vibrations on our normal ear. 

It is well known to those experienced that in harmoni 
successions the tones of the several chords tend to progress 


in a certain way ; in other cases they tend another way, as 





e. g., in the two chords f, a, c, e flat and f, a, c, d sharp. 
On the piano these two chords are played on the same keys 
and of course sound exactly alike, but their resolutions 


According to those who believe in 
the non-existence of harmonic rules either resolution might 


follow either chord without reserve. That this 1s not so in 


| diatonic and chromatic progression will be understood by 


those who pay some regard to the key to which either of 


elaborate as regards modulations and 
hat ‘ ss restrained inthe matter of styie. At the 
‘ ascended into heaven and sittteth on the right 
‘ the Father the dignified, earnest style is set 
iside for a grace ly flowing passage that is positively 
pretty 
One w not willingly become a self-appointed censor 
h matters, or wish to see a composer resign his free- 
ym al er deviate from the accepted forms ; yet it 
se a duty to point out that although this passage is 
t, and vociferated in unison by the whole choral body, 
and takes the basses three times to high F, and is accom- 
panied with the full power of the organ, that its true char- 
acter can be hidden. Its inherent weakness will be always | 
fe 
All such extremely amiable, ingratiating, gracefully 
owing themes at once attract attention and detract from 
olemn grandeur of the music. 
rhis is the only instance of the kind to be found herein: 
mit as o1 on American composers have no establish- | 
ts like the glish cathedrals, where the accepted 
‘ hly style may be acquired, special attention is drawn 
t lapse into secularity, as an instructive illustration 
f what to avoid 
OTTO DIENEL Christmas Sonata for Organ. 
The fourth grand concert sonata, op. 32, by Dienel, has 
Christmas Sonata” for its sub-title. Its connection with 
the Church is seen to be the introduction of the well-known 
melodies ‘‘ O Sanctissima,” *‘ Stille Nacht, Heilige Nacht” 
and ** Von Himmel Hoch.” It is engraved in the best style 
und printed on stout paper, occupies thirty-three folio 
plates, has the formally separated movements marked 
Adagio, Allegro Non Tanto, 4 rretto (Pastorale) and 
Allegro; therefore it promises a rich treat. It raises 


the two chords belong, inasmuch as enharmonic changes 
do not concern us here. 

3ut to prove that there exist rules for the writing of 
musical compositions it is well to review the historical de- 
velopment of harmony. 

The most authentic record we have regarding attempts 
in harmony dates back as far as Hucbald (840-930 a. v.) 
when that learned monk, no doubt tired of the continual 
unison prevailing up to that time, strove to find and de- 
velop a contrast to the time honored custom. 

His labors resulted in enriching the Gregorian chant by 
an accompaniment of perfect over fourths or fifth—which 
at this time were considered the only consonances besides 
the perfect unison and octave—thus enabling the choir to 
sing two different tones at the same time. This harmony 
would sound strange to our modern ear, and was found to 
be unsatisfactory as soon asthe major and minor thirds and 
sixths were acknowledged as consonances. 

This discovery led about a. p. 1200 to the * faux bourdon.” 

Here the Gregorian chant was accompanied simultane- 
ously by a higher and a:lower third, which latter was ren- 
dered one octave higher, thus forming a succession of 


chords of the sixths. 
Contemporaneously with the faux bourdon the dis- 
cantus made its appearance. 


This required that a higher 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


voice should proceed in contrary motion to the chant, thus 
initiating one of the most important branches of counter- 
point. 

The discantus was at first applied in one voice only and 
in simple style, z ¢., each tone of the chant was accom- 
panied by one tone of the discantus, thereby establishing 
counterpoint. Then the discantus was used simultaneously 
by the remaining voices and elaborated in a more or less 
florid and artistic style. But this at last much 
overdone that the chant and text were almost covered up 


was so 
and obscured. . ‘ 

As a consequence the Council of ‘Trent (1545-1563) was 
about to banish and forbid the 
ornamental counterpoint, as it was also called, when, at the 
request of that ‘council, Palestrina (1515-1594) composed his 
Although these masses fully satisfied 


use of the discantus, or 


celebrated masses. 
all the requirements for church music, the excellence of the 
music of the illustrious composer overshadowed that of 
other composers, so that the reign of purely contrapuntal 
music and of the discantus was doomed, never to rise 
again. 

Up to this time the material for musical composition was 
derived from the Gregorian chant and from secular songs 
which later were used as counterpoint to the former, thus 
leaving to the composer not much chance for invention, and 
his ingenuity could be manifested only in the direction of 
contrapuntal combination. The chants were all in the 
ancient modes which had no chromatic tones, although 
these latter did creep in by stealth, as it were, in spite of 
the interdict of the Church. 

With the Reformation (1517) and through the active policy 
of Luther (1483-1546) congregational singing was instituted. 
This shrewd move greatly popularized music, in that it in- 
duced the people to take active part in the service and af- 
forded not alone opportunity to the composer's invention, 
A 
further and most important innovation was that in the Prot 


but also gave rise to the production of real harmony. 


estant service the chant was rendered by the highest voice, 
while thus far it had mostly formed the subject for the 
bass, or tenor, as it was then called. 

As the religious fervor of the Protestants may have in- 
duced many who had not the faintest idea about singing in 
time to join the congregational choir, the assistance of the 
organ was needed, and, as may well be supposed, the or- 
ganists were not long in forming chords to and under the 
tones of the choral. These chords were so premeditated 
as to form a certain connection with each other, while the 
chords which occurred through the combinations of the 
Gregorian chant and counterpoint came in, as it were, inci- 
dentally, and were not related with each other. 

Up to this time the task of the composer was principally 
to set music for the purposes of the Church, although secular 
music manifested itself in madrigals and other part songs. 
But about a. p. 1600 the musical taste had undergone a com- 
plete change ; a simpler, more natural vocal music appeared, 
and the first decisive step in this direction was taken by 
1600) who introduced solo singing 


moe 


Vincenzo Galileo (1533 
or monody, as it was then called. This sprang into favor 
rapidly, largely because of the additional interest which was 
infused by instrumental accompaniment. Recitatives fol- 
lowed soon, as did also dialogues (duets), trios, choruses, 
&c., thus establishing the vocal means of the opera. 

To make opera the more interesting, the composers tried 
to have their melodies and harmonies as diversified as 
possible, to accomplish which they invented new devices. 
In this way the dominant chord of the seventh and other 
chords came into use through Monteverde, 1568-1645. 

As yet there was no uniform way of writing music so 
that everybody could read it. But now the basso continuo 
or thorough bass method was invented and made public, 
principally by Viadana, 1564-1645. 

This enabled the performer to play at sight the correct 
harmony to a given bass, and was at that time a great 
help; while now it is used for teaching harmony, a purpose 
for which it-never was intended, thus becoming an incubus 
rather than an assistance to the student of harmony. 

About this time a reaction set in against the Gregorian 
modes also. Innovations had begun long before by using 
chromatic tones in spite of the interdict of the Church. 
This interdict succeeded only so far as to cause these 
chromatic tones to be seldom written. Their use was left 
to the discretion of the singers and thus tacitly tolerated. 

The striving for progress, however, could not be ar- 
rested. The sway of the Gregorian modes had passed. 

3ut not until about 1750 were our present major and minor 

keys acknowledged as the normal scales, a result which we 
may attribute, no doubt, in great part to J.S. Bach, 1685- 
1750, and G. F. Hindel, 1685-1759. Thus far each chord 
was treated as an individual chord, and this view was—and 
is even now—greatly sustained by the thorough bass con- 
trivance, which, for this reason alone, if for no other, 
should have been long ago discarded as a means of teach- 
ing harmony. 

The first real attempt at a system of harmony was made 
by Rameau, 1683-1764. He showed that all tone combina- 
tions are derived from two simple chords, the triad and the 
chord of the seventh. He proved that the chorus e, g,c 
and g, c,e are by no means independent chords, but are 
only inversions of c, e, g; and further, that every chord, no 











matter how complex it may appear to be, may be reduced 
to a triad or a chord of the seventh or one of their inver- 
sions. 


Rameau also was the first one who promulgated the 


theory that a chord should be consideredin connection with | 


the preceding and following chords, and, in particular, in 
its relationship to the tonic triad ; a theory which was fur- 
ther developed and successfully carried out by S. Sechter, 
1788-1867. 

Induced by the results of Prof. Helmholz’s (1821) and Dr. 
von Oettingen’s (1836) physical experiments, and the latter 
and Dr. M. Hauptman’s (1792-1868) philosophical specula- 
Dr. Riemann (1849) 
harmony. 

The nucleus of this system is, it 


tions, now offers a new system of 
1 brief, that Dr. Riemann, 
following Von Oettingen’s views, adopts firstly, an under- 
scale which descends by degree in the same way as a major 


scale ascends, e, g, e, d, e, b, a, g, f, e, vs. c, d, e, f, g, a, 
b, e; and secondly, treats the upper tone (the fifth) of the 
triad the the 


that the lower tone (fundamental) is considered the prin- 


minor as principal tone in same way 


cipal tone of the major triad. This system further suggest 
that a harmony formed according to the requirements of 
the major key may be turned upside down, so that bass, 


tenor, alto and soprano become respectively soprano, alto, 
tenor and bass. 

Dr. Riemann’s method of teaching this system is to give 
passages for either soprano, alto, tenor or bass, to which 
the student must find the necessary chords by giving the 
This is done accord- 
Riemann 


other tones to the remaining voices 


ing toa new kind of figuring which Dr. calls 


Klang-Schlussel—sound-key, 7. ¢., another kind of thorough 
bass notation. 


It became evident from many experiences during this 
t some consonant chords allow more 


rule that 


long time (1840-92) tha 


freedom of progression than others ; hence the 
they may enter freely, while others appear to best advan- 


tage in certain connections. 
It 


seventh and the dimini 


that the dominant chord of the 


sd chord of 


has also been fou 
the seventh, as also 
seventh and ninth of both the 


but 


the dominant chord of 


major and minor keys are harmonious, not satisfactory 


emselves, because they require resolution ; hence the 


hat they may enter freely, provided they are resolved 


The other chords of the seventh, and of the seventh and 
ninth are less harmonious and some are very discordant. 
Since these sound milder when their sevenths and ninths 
are prepared and resolved it is made a rule todo so. And 
since it was found that even the most harmonious disso- 
nances sound more euphonious when prepared and resolved, 
the rule arose that they should be so treated. 

It has been found that the doubling of the third of a 
major triad does not enhance the euphony of that chord, 








but rather impairs it, hence the advice t« 
of the major third. For the same reason the doubling of 
dissonant intervals should be avoided 
It was found that successions by perfect fifths are not 
satisfactory, partict when progressing by degree 
hence the rule that such progressions should be avoided. 
Progressions by unisons or octaves, although not inhar 
monious in themselves, tend to reduce four-part into three- 


t hence tl should be avoided. 


part harmony ; ley 
Successions by chords of the fourth and sixth lack con 
nection, hence such succession should not be made. 


. . 
nit sing’. espe 
it to Sing, espe 


Skips by augmented intervals are diffic | 


cially in quick time, for which reason such skips should be 
avoided whenever possible. 

A too frequent alternate succession of any two chords 
produces monotony, therefore the advice against such repe- 
titions. , 

These and other rules were not framed to hamper a stu- 


dent, but rather to aid him. And he who will be guided 


xy them until he has gained some experience of his own 


will be tolerably safe from stranding on hidden reefs. Of 


course, a student must be wide awake, use his judgment, 
and make the best of everything. But to do the right 
thing at the right place and time is the product of good 
schooling and experience, aided by natural talent or 


genius. 


ing 
ing 


But there are a great many who, know the least, talk 
the most, particularly among the noble army of heroic key- 
board thrashers. ‘These wiseacres fancy that the piano is 
the alpha and omega of harmony, and seek by hook or by 
crook for their wonderful phantasies, but are neither able 
to form a decent melody or harmony in their mind, nor 
competent to write them down unless assisted by a helping 
hand. 

There are rules in every art, and these are founded on 
nature. Those who think it is different in harmony only 
show that they know about as much of that branch of music 


as a horse does of astronomy. 


New Life of Chopin.—Miss Janotha is writing a 
f Chopin, in collaboration with the Princess 
Miss 


Janotha, assisted by the Countess Valda Gleichen, Sgam- 


new biography o 
Marceline Czartoryska, Chopin's pupil and friend. 


bati and others, gave a most successful concert lately in 
Rome, in the presence of the Queen of Italy, for the bene- 
fit of the Academy of St. Cecilia. 


| this especially ; and from having a slender waist and 


| that is hidden under this graceful envelope. 


very pure soprano voice of great compass, very limpid, and 
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Sybil Sanderson 
| «6 HAT a pity you did not come to the mar- 
an 


quise’s 


matinée yesterday. There was 
American girl who sang there, a perfect nightingale, and 
beautiful besides.” 

‘* What is her name ?” 

‘** Sybil Sanderson.” 


‘* Has she much talent ?” 


‘* Not yet, but a marvelous voice, and she is going on 
the stage. Massenet is teaching her, and has written an 
opera for her, and she is to make her début as soon as she 


isin form. She is astonishing, as you will see.” 
‘‘If she turns out a star, it will be lucky for our stage, 


but you must always beware of drawing room prodigies.” 


This was the conversation to be heard a few years ago 


at the clubs, in salons, in the foyers of the theatres, in 


newspaper office tisasample of wha 





t is always said 
when a new star appears on the artistic firmament of Paris. 
Among these apparitions there is always a number of 


shooting stars—luminous lights —that traverse the sky and 


then vanish quickly into the darkness from which they 
sprang. 

This is not Sybil Sanderson's case ; for, besides the rich 
gifts with which nature has endowed her, she had the good 
fortune to obtain that support which is wanting to so many | 


to be successful. Her illustrious master has devoted him- | 
self with untiring zeal to her musical education and to her 
lyrical career. 

The few privileged persons who heard Miss Sanderson 
before she appeared on the stage asserted that, together | 
with her striking beauty, she possessed rare vocal gifts, a | 


of crystaline freshness, and with high notes far above the 
normal register. But her articulation was thick, impeded 


by a slight Saxon accent, and although she spoke French 





exceedingly well, her organ was wanting in suppleness, 
cold. She 10t 


style, but possessed an ex- 


was too metallic, and her diction 


was I 


artistic, had no technic, no 


ceptionally beautifully voice, and every promise of great 


musical success. In all this there was a source of extreme 


vocal power, which needed only a firm and exper‘enced 


hand to devclop and to discipline it. Soon after her ar- 


rival in Paris, whither she had come to seek that high 
musical education which can be procured here only, Sybil 
Sanderson found what she needed. 

To believe that when this fascinating young girl was 
presented to Massenet he saw in her only a pupil who 


would do honor to his teaching, and an artist who would 


give renown to his music, would prove that one did not 


know the impressionable maestro, who has kept as young 


The 


first sight as 


and ardent at fifty as he was at twenty years of age. 


celebrated Academician was captivated at 





much by the woman as by the singer. 


Sybil Sanderson's beauty was then in all its triumphant 


brilliancy. This past tense does not mean that the young 


" é , F | 
liva is not beautiful still. But theatrical years count | 
louble for a woman, and her especial attraction is one that 
is particularly affected by fatigue. The dazzling brilliancy 


of the complexion she possessed when she was twenty can 
not much longer resist the disastrous effects of the 
paint and rouge she is obliged to use in her career, or the 
, 
I 


ate hours and nervous exhaustion which are also conse- 





And, on the other hand, the 


care of all kinds which singers are obliged to take to keep 


quences of a theatrical life. 


their voices—little exercise, 


staying in bed at the least in- 


disposition, a substantial diet. and, above all, the supper 


on coming home from the theatre, followed immediately 


by sleep —provokes in singers of both sexes a tendency to 


embonpoint. WHer physical temperament exposes her to 


delicate, charming features, you see with regret that the 


latter are becoming too full and that her pretty figure is | 
growing too stout. 

She is always beautiful, as I have said, with her lovely 
blue eyes, her pretty mouth, the charming roundness of 
her chin and of her throat, the slightly indolent grace of 
her person, and her attractive way of speaking—a sweet, 


| slow, caressing, almost child-like way—interspersed with 


imperious inflections of voice, which reveal the iron will 


American women are considered by the French as sor- 
ceresses who know how to captivate all beaus, and even 


the coquettish and perfidious Parisiennes give this palm to 
their sisters of the New World. They know how to attract 
men and they know how to keep them ; and our charming | 
diva can say with Cesar: ‘‘ Veni, vidi, vici.” She had | 
only to show herself to the first of French musicians, after 


Gounod, for him to become her slave at the same time that 
he became her master. 

The result of the maestro’s daily teaching during many 
years proves that those who compose are the best profess- 
ors of lyrical art. The day came when the American 
nightingale made her début at the Opéra Comique—whose 
traditional name is singularly at variance with the very 
dramatic styles of operas that are represented there at 
present almost exclusively—and those who had heard her 


| before could appreciate all she had gained under Mas- 


senet’s clever and devoted instruction. 
The role of **‘ Esclarmonde, 


” 


it is true, had been written ! 
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| expressly to show the qualities of her voice and to veil its 
| defects, and was, at the same time, most favorable to her 


style of beauty. Fora whole year the author had slowly 


and patiently taught it to her, instilling her with it by de- 
grees, singing it, so to speak, with his own lips, modeling 
the artist like wax in his hands till her execution of it was 
perfect. 

The whole world—for it was during the year of the ex 
hibition—rushed to the Opéra Comique, less to hear the 
work, though it was full of merit, than to hear and see its 
interpreter. The romantic rumor that linked the names 
of the maestro and the diva was also an attraction to the 
Parisian public, so fond of gossip. There was also ‘* the 
Eiffel Tower note,” as they jokingly called the high sol 
that was twice repeated in a bit of vocalization written 


| by Massenet to exhibit his diva’s exceptional note—a tone 


higher than that which Mozart put into the cavatina of the 
Nuit,” the ‘‘ Nozze di Fis 


‘*Reine de la in garo,” 
special benefit of a cantatrice whom 


he wished to make 
famous—since which time Christine Nilsson alone has been 
able to reach the height; other 


transpose the aira tone lower. 


artists were obliged to 
ight 


But the Swedish n 
ingale has been outdone by the charming one of the New 
World. 


Sybil Sanderson sang, and continued to sing, this curt- 


ous Byzantine opera with enormous success, in which the 


voluptuous grace and the caressing melodies of Massenet 


were mingled with strange harmonies of violent effects 
in the Wagnerian style. The dilettanti shrugged their 


shoulders, saying: ‘‘ It is wonderful; but before we pass 
definite judgment on the cantatrice we shall wait till we 
have heard her in some other role than this, written ex- 
pressly for her and minutely taught her by the author,” 
and, truth to tell, the success of ‘‘ Esclarmonde ” began to 
grow less. Massenet must be grateful to his interpre 


ter, 
h 


for it was she who made its success. This was what he 


peen 





singing at the piano one of hi hed compositions 
toacircle of intimate friends as they applauded him ] 


it all ’ pointing to Sybil Sanderson. 


present smiled, for a master could n 


owe 
ot be more 
a pupil ; but they kept their reflections to themselves. 

; ‘ ‘ 





1 another ri 





The beautiful American diva appeared le, 
for which the public had been impatiently waiting- 
‘* Manon,” by the same author, and studied none the less 
carefully with her master. The public rebelled a little, 
and decided, with some justice, that if Sybil Sanderscn 
were capable of sin; ly Masseret’s music she was nct 


a true artist. She was, moreover. not so successful in this 


rdle, which is a more passionate one, and which requires to 
be acted well, and in which she did not succeed in com- 
ly overcoming her natural coldness 





ivement at 





At this moment 





expired. She did not renew it, and left for Brussels, 
where she sang ‘* Esclarmonde” and ‘ During 
this time Massenet composed ‘‘ Le Mag le principal 
role of which was again naturally written for her. But in 
order to sing it she was obliged to be engaged at the 
Grand Opéra, to which the new work belonged. A great 
deal of talk was made in artistic circles over the efforts its 








illustrious author was obliged to make in order to obtain 
an engagement for her on this renowned stage His 
beautiful pupil had made the continuation of hér friend 
ship to him the price of his success, and, it is needless to 
say, he spared neither trouble nor the weight of his it 

fluence. A manager can refuse nothing to Massenet—but 
he has the means of revenging himselt for the meral con- 
straint exercised over him. Miss Sanderson’s engagement 
at the ThéAatre de la Monnaie at Brussels still bound her 
for several months, and ‘‘ Le Mage” was immediately put 
into rehearsal at the Grand Opéra here, and the creation 


to another cant 





role was obliged to be giv atrice, 





of the 
Mrs. Lureau-Escalais. In vain did the author endeavor to 
} 1 nat 


delay the representation of his work, inst 


ead of hastening 


A manager is master at his theatre, and 


it, as is natural. 


‘*Le Mage” appeared. The American nightingale’s ange 
at this affront was terrible. The composer felt the blow 
most keenly, and on the night of the first representation 
it was the cause of an altercation between hi ind the 
baritone Lassalle which nearly ended in a duel 

However, the harmony which was for a moment dis 
turbed between the master and pupil, by this unfortunate 
affair, was soon restored. Sybil Sanderson broke her en- 
gagement at the Opéra, and, after a season in London, 


where she sang ‘* Manon,” she has returned to the Opéra 


Comique, where she is singing ‘‘Manon” again! She 
finally decided to be heard in some other music than Mas 
senet’s, and has appeared in ‘‘ Lakmé,” written by the 
lamented Leo Delibes, and the general verdict is that her 


talent shows to much greater advantage in the music of 


the composer whom she has alone interpreted. heretofore 
Sybil Sanderson lives with her mother and her 


sisters, 


ular, much 


who are also exceedingly pretty. Sheis very pop 


soughtafter, and much courted. She passes her summer va- 
cation at the Grand Hotel, at Vevey, on Lake Geneva, where 
she doubtless continues to study, for Massenet also spends 
his summer at Vevey, at the Hotel des Trois Couronnes 


arriving there the day before Miss Sanderson appears and 
leaving the day after her departure ; 
Her musical reputation is stationary, perhaps because it 
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! 

But atherage and with her talent 
before her. Only she must make up 
at blow soon, unless she wishes to 
shooting stars of which I spoke at 


letter. —‘‘ Sybilla,” in ‘* Argonaut.” 


ence. ‘‘I wish you could see some of the orders from out- 
of-town organ grinders which I receive. 

‘* Sometimes a tune which nobody else ever heard of will 
strike a town and set all its inhabitants to whistling. Of 
course the local organ grinders make the most of the craze, 


|and add the air to their repertory as soon as they can. 


The King of Instruments. 


PMHE piano organ’s spring opening has begun. 
Last week n 1ascore of them appeared in a 
nein dane 


repel before another fortnight has 


there won't be a single 


not added at least three new 


ily one will be retained in the 


ol 

uments which claim to be of the first 

‘T'a-ra-ra Boom-de “ay 
irn their noses up or 


the sounds of its hack- 


know their public 


, who | 


ide streets it has still a 


with that, to an 


ll applause, small coin 
ngs which are > dinned into 
\ are = My Sweetheart’s the Man 
and I and the Baby ” and the ‘‘ Tink- 
bin Hood,” The repertory of each 

I] ree, but even those instru- 
greatest individuality with re- 


one of these 


an instru- 

n ope n 
rrobably knows all about hand 
ments and economy, was 


to-day. He had 


1 square 
Inanswer toaque 


tandpoint 


are oi my way of think! 
tion. None o 


ter Most of the « 


prod 


they get their voc: rgans out 


They need almost as much care as a 


lay goes that some 


by 


in them 


be 


can 
ut now and then there will come 


can’t make head or tail 


to ship the organ back 
t costs money and means de- 


} ] ¢ ; inside 7 c 
DaCK again inside Of SIx 


in town are owned by 
at 


understudies al- 


stock of them all 


, 
lot of 


a capable 


Italians either rent them from 


the capitalist to play them at somuch 

rcumstances it is only fair 
should claim the cream of the city’s 
irly But at the same time you 
his own old-fashioned 


of ot 


who owns 


ily come out the small end 


sit 


out into Jersey or Long 


route for himself among 


in which the old organs have a 


They can get the popular airs quicker 


n all the organ grinder 


get a copy of the music of it and send it and 


In a week the tune is made 


of the makers 


the organ. 


ne reason why the s confine them- 


xtremely popular airs—on at are likely to 


Last year Lottie Collir Ta-ra-ra Boom-de- 


ay,” and Marie Tempest, ightingale song, 


I sup- 


plied the pi: ith their star tunes. This year 


ino 


James Thornton Koven seem to be filling the bill. 
That ‘Ti 
played, and it 
Moon 


‘ There's 


a go wherever it is 
contrast to ‘‘ The Man in 


nkers’ Chorus” is 
makes a first-rate 
the 
a song they're singing in all the variety thea- 
Wouldn't 


eat “ + 
Wii ever Ret 


tres now Daddy 3uy Me a Bow-wow I’m 


curious to see if that song into the hand or- 
I scarcely think so, though. It’s an ephem- 


1] success hasn't enough air 


to it tell,” he 


very ephemeral, I fear. It 


to make it long lived. Still you can never 





added, in a tone which seemed fraught with deep experi- 


Philadelphia’s a great town for that. Some of the tunes 
which they strike over there are the weirdest things you 
ever heard. 

‘*One of the organ grinders’ composers has gone back on 
The organ grinders Jook 
This 


season Harrigan has brought out no new play, so the organ 


them this year—Dave Braham. 
for at least one bit of melody from him each year. 


men are minus a popular tune. 

‘* Did you ever think,” the old man added after a long 
pause, ‘‘ what a big part hand organs play in the lives of 
city people ? Some people cavil at them for the row they 
make, but after all it’sa blithe, cheery sort of row which ex- 
hilarates more thanit harasses. When an organ emigrates 
to the country towns and villages it takes to the farmers 
snatches of the operatic gems of the city, and to many of 
the dwellers in the big towns they bring bits of melody, 
which to them seem the next best thing to being right out 
in the open country.”—‘‘ Evening Sun.” 


Recollections of F. Kalkbrenner. 


By E. SILas. 


ELEBRITIES during their life time are often 
After 


their demise the contrary happens; enemies become silent 


charged with faults they never committed. 
and friends hide from the world the faults and weaknesses 
of those who have been its favorites, and, owing to this 
custom, history only gives us what they could accomplish 
in their profession ; of their real private character we get the 
smallest and most unreliable accounts. 

F. Kalkbrenner, up to the time of his death, in 1849, was, 
with justice, considered the most eminent piano teacher in 
Paris. I joined his classes in the year 1843, and still re- 
member how astonished I was at finding a music teacher 


living in such luxurious style, with splendid apartments, 


men servants walking about in plush breeches and fine 
livery, and Kalkbrenner himself driving in a carriage drawn 
by two horses. He had also a remarkable picture gallery, 
nearly, if not all, works of the Dutch school ; with these he 


traded, as I found out later. The appearance of my master 


was nothing like the ordinary musician of those days 
r] 


Although a German, he looked more like a French diplo- 
matist, nor did he speak French with a German accent. 
His manners were those of an Englishman in high society, 
but when teaching he was often harsh and rough with pu- 
sex;” to ‘‘the gentler sex” he be- 


pils of ‘‘the sterner 


haved much more tenderly. My first lessons with him 
were rather humiliating to my feelings. After having 
played, previously, compositions by S. Bach, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, &c., and of modern writers, Thalberg and 
Liszt, he made me go through short lessons as given to 
children. During the two years I was with him he would 
not allow me to touch any pieces, nothing but exercises 
and studies, and I had to practice five hours every day. 

We numbered about five students in a class, and he gave 
to each twenty minutes, the rest of the time we had to 
listen to the other pupils. The best part of the lessons was 
when he played to us; his touch was something remark- 
able, and how much Chopin admired Kalkbrenner’s playing 
can be read in Nieck’s life of the former. Kalkbrenner was 
very particular about the attitude of the pupils at the in- 
strument ; and, like S. Bach, would not allow any unneces- 
sary movements of the body. There is no doubt thata 
person who sits quiet has more command of the keyboard 
than one who is fidgetting about, moving arms, shoulders 
and head. Playing with expression does not consist in 
looking up to the ceiling and showing the white of the 
eyes! We used the ‘ guide-mains ” This 
was a bar in front of the keyboard on which the arms 


or hand guide. 
rested, so that only the wrists could act. It is a useful con- 
trivance, but with careful teaching can be dispensed with. 

I remember the fashion in some places abroad of strap- 
ping babies for a considerable time on a board, in order to 
keep their limbs straight ; but then, with healthy children, 
they grow straight without the board. Kalkbrenner was 
g One day he played to me two pieces, 
one called a ‘‘Priére,” the other ‘‘ La Chasse.” I did not 
care for them, and remained silent. He jumped up in a 
‘* What ! you don’t say this is admuir- 


egregiously vain. 


passion, exclaiming : 
able and magnificent?” I was quite staggered by such an 
unexpected outburst, and feared he would thump my back, 
but nothing came of it. I never flattered him as did some 
other of the students, but, by behaving respectfully and 
sincerely, caused him to treat me with more consideration 
as time went on, and I remained his friend up to the last. 
Generosity was not in his line. The money for a course 
of lessons—a considerable sum—had to be paid in advance. 
At the first lesson of the second season my father, who had 
to draw his money from South America, sent an apology 
for not being ready at once, but promising the amount for 
certain the following week. Kalkbrenner’s answer to me 
was, ‘‘Go home until you can bring the money.” He would 





not teach twenty minutes on credit, notwithstanding the 
considerable sum he had received previously. I returned 
home crying, feeling much hurt; and some of my friends 
were so indignant that they wished me never to see Kalk- 
brenner again; but as I profited much by his teaching, 
I swallowed this piece of meanness and resumed the les- 
sons. Once he tried to sell soap and note paper to us dur- 
ing the class; but we bought nothing. 

Kalkbrenner was a partner in the business of Pleyel, the 
well-known piano manufacturers. Pleyel by the way was 
one of thirty-two children his father had; twenty by his 
first wife and twelve by his second. The firm, I believe, 
is still in a flourishing condition. 

Kalkbrenner had an only son, Arthur, who was after- 
ward a spendthrift in the same ratio as his father was a 
miser. With the son(whom I thought a nice fellow) the 
papa made himself supremely ridiculous when Arthur was 
He told us one day that Arthur, when five years 
‘*What’s the matter with 


a child. 
old, held his hands to his head. 

Kalkbrenner senior. 
I have so many ideas in my head that it seems 


you?” asked ‘*Oh, papa!” was the 
reply, ‘ 
going to burst.” I have seen a little piece said to have 
been composed by Arthur at that tender period. 
Kalkbrenner, when 


rocking horse, and then calling him suddenly, would ask 


Papa 
he had visitors, made Arthur sit ona 
him to play something. This little device made, of course, 
no small impression on the visitors. An anecdote, making 
the round of Paris, greatly amused the public, but vexed 
It was to the effect that, ata 
presently he 


papa in an equal degree. 
party, Arthur was asked to extemporize ; 
stopped, saying, ‘‘ Papa, I don’t any 
Whether this really happened I cannot vouch for; but the 
story appeared in one of the Parisian periodicals of the 


recollect more,” 


time. 

Kalkbrenner caused Arthur and myself to take harmony 
lessons from a pupil of Sechter in Vienna, a Mr. Nagilier. 
His system was a revelation to us and others, and emanci- 
pated us from the pedantry, contradictions and absurdities 
of the figured bass method. 

In 1849 the cholera raged furiously in Paris. Kalkbrennet 
was one of its numerous victims. On the day of his burial, 
June 13, the number of the dead was reported between 800 


and 1,000. 


others as chiefs, drew our attention 


A revolutionary commotion, with Ledru-Rollin 
the 


ts and 


and away from 


funeral. Almost the whole of Paris was in the stree« 
Napoleon paraded the boulevards at the head of the army. 
It was rumored that the political excitement made people 


Whether "not, 


from that day it decreased considerably. 


think less of the epidemic. this was soo 


Arthur did not survive his father long and died young 
Most of Kalkbrenner’s pupils have gone long ago ; among 
them, Stamaty (master of C. Saint-Saéns), Gottschalk, Mrs 
Pleyel, Mrs. Arabella Goddard (who became Kalkbrenner's 
pupil 


eighty-seventh year, are 


Osborne, in his 


of nine) and G.A 
still 


at the age 1OW 


the living.—London 


among 


‘* Keyboard.” 


Gounod I1l.—According to cable dispatches from 


Paris, Charles Gounod is confined to his room by illness 
He is in his seventy-fifth year. 


Fortunate Miss Bailey.— Miss Marie Louise 


Bailey, of Nashville, Tenn., was commanded by the King 
of Saxony to appear at the Royal Castle of Strehlen, and 
entire musical before their 


there rendered an 


Majesties the King and Queen of Saxony and the entire 


program 


court. 

New English Opera.—Dr. Henry Hiles has com- 
pleted the scoring of an opera, ‘‘ Harold,” vpon the com 
position of which he has been for some time engaged. The 
libretto, by Miss Marian Millar, includes the most striking 
scenes of the life of ‘‘ the last of the Saxon kings.” 

Sequel to the ** Magic Flute.”—A performance 
took place at the Berlin Sing Akademie before a private 
audience of an attempted sequel or second part of ‘‘ Die 
Zauberfléte, The 
libretto as well as the music of the venture are from the pen 
of a medical man, Dr. Rintel, a grandson of Zelter, who 
3erlin. 


” 


the subject immortalized by Mozart. 


made his musical studies under Dehn and Grell in 
The work is described as an able and musicianlike produc- 
tion, but devoid of real interest, and it met with little more 
than a succés d’estime. 

Tietjens and Grisi.—According to the ‘ Musical 
Times” Tietjens when asked to sing with Grisi replied as 
follows, with a neat touch of feline amenity : 


I shall look upon Grisi with respect and admiration for 
the great position she has occupied, and you may be as- 
sured envy will be far from my mind. If Mrs. Grisi wishes 
to sing my répertoire I shall not make any difficulties, as I 
respect always her age and her great reputation ; but I can- 
not give you the permission to announce me in second-rate 
roles; that, my dear Smith, I cannot do, with all the 
friendship I have for you and Grisi. You must think what 
a step I would descend. I am willing to assist Mrs. Grisi 
wherever I can, and she shall be pleased with her young 
rival. Since I have played in Italie, and after that enor- 
mous success I have had, I am more confident than ever of 
my own power, and, with every respect for Grisi and 
friendship for you, I must think at my own position, 
Good-bye, dear Mr. Smith, hoping we may continue bet- 
ter friends for the future. 


Yours very truly, Tutrése Tierjens, 











Schumann, Chopin and Virtuosity. 


By A. R. Parsons. 

| gate ~RT SCHUMANN'S first aim was to suc- 
ceed before the a as a virtuoso, whence his last- 

and _ his 

not only 


ing enthusiasm for Moscheles and Paganini, 
dream, at one time, of making a virtuoso tour, 
through Europe, but also as far as America. 


To increase his virtuosity he sought to conquer his 


fourth finger by keeping it motionless with the aid of a | 


He 


carried this idea into practice fora number of hours one 


cord fastened to the ceiling above his instrument. 


day. The result was that he never recovered the use of 
that finger. As Schumann thenceforth had no further per- 
sonal interest in virtuosity, 1t really does seem to have 
fallen correspondingly into disfavor with him. From that 
time we may date the rise of the Ascetic or Shumannesque 


style of piano writing, as opposed to the Epicurean or 


Chopinesque style, which latter style, however, never | 
really became as florid, after all, as Beethoven's piano | 
style. 


Thenceforth a sarcastic critic might say, as a piano fox | 


who had lost his virtuoso tail in a trap of his own setting, 
Schumann set himself the task of showing all other piano 
Or, 


foxes how unnecessary virtuoso tails were in general. 
to drop the figure, he seems to have undertaken to show 
how to dispense with virtuosity 1n piano music by discard- 


ing decoration, and in its place doubling the tones of his | 
harmonies until two hand music approximates as closely 
as possible to four hand music, the mere appearance of 
evil being avoided by usually writing sixty-fourths and 
an one hundred and twenty-eighths notes as quarters and 
eighths, and then directing the pianist first to play them 


as fast as possible at the start and then toward the end, for 


the sake of climax, to play the same kinds of notes faster 


still, culminating in a presto by way of conclusion. 

As compared with the work of Chopin, who remained a | 
might | 
and cramming 


virtuoso to the end, Schumann’s anti-virtuoso style 


be said to consist in renouncing ornament, 


the outlines of his piano work with as many tones for each 
suffocation. 
of 
‘ Schumann's compositions that, except 
the first rank, 


they could well contain without 
affirm 


harmony as 
Hence, the 
notable cases among 


same sarcastic critic might some 


when they are in the hands of a virtuoso of 


they are as heavy gaited as Mark Twain’s jumping frog 
he 


after had been surreptitiously stuffed with bird-shot | 
- | 


p2n ling the laying of a wager on the distance he could leap 


| the 
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The recipe for Chopin’s virtuoso style, on the other hand, 
seems to have been something like this: First, design the 
composition ; then go through it as with a fine tooth comb, 
carefully thinning out the tones which can possibly be 
spared without impoverishing the harmony; and, finally, 
for all needless labor creating duplications of tones thus 


| eliminated introduce an equivalent amount of graces, em- 
| bellishments and ornaments, for endowing the musical or- 
| ganization with poesy as well as philosophy, with tactful 


courtesies as well as dignity, and gravity and seriousness. 

Heaven forbid that anyone should understand that we 
would depreciate Schumann in order to appreciate Chopin! 
Heaven be praised instead for the wealth of art which 
results from the existence, side by side, of such inimitable 


| and diverse products of genius as the compositions of 


Schumann and Chopin! 

It remains a fact, nevertheless, that both Chopin and 
Schumann began their careers as virtuoso players, and 
that the chief source of the subsequent differentiation of 
their respective styles of piano composition was the fact 
that Chopin remained a virtuoso to the end, while Schu- 


| mann foolishly crippled his hand and thenceforth found | 


more or less set on 
grapes of technic. When Robinson Crusoe 
the desolate island he managed to dispense with Parisian 


edge by the sour 
stranded on 


his artistic teeth 


fashions. 

I believe I am betraying no confidence when I state that 
Rafael Joseffy is extremely fond of Schumann’s wonder- 
fully beautiful composition entitled ‘‘A Humoresque ;” at 
same time Joseffy feels convinced to his very finger 
tips that Chopin would have written certain passages in 
the ‘‘ Humoresque” 
the idea in the least 
would have set those measures for the piano, and is fond 
but it is a matter 


in a different way, without altering 
He is perfectly sure how Chopin 


of playing the composition in that way ; 
of conscience with him to avail himself of such alterations 
only in the works of masters as legitimately enhance the 
effects intended, but never to make 
facilitations. Now, as most of you are well aware, 
Joseffy has remarkable technic. All the he 
yet performed in public that particular favorite of his, the 
of Schumann. 

as has been instituted between Schu- 
mann and Chopin must not be If, per- 
enthusiast 1n this audience 


use in public of mere 
said 
same, has not 
‘ Humoresque ” 

Such a comparison 
pressed too far. 
chance, some Schumann feels 
shocked to have a single spot pointed out on the face of the 
I humbly apologize to him 


sun of his musical firmament, 


| for whatever I have said that savored of irreverence, and I 





27 


simply ask him to grant, with reference to Schumann's 
works, that they prove it better for a piano composer to 
have been a virtuoso, and then like glorious Schumann 
have risen above it, than never to have played the piano 
decently at all.—‘' Brainard’s Musical World.” 


In the Realm of Sound. 
HE supremacy of one over the 
others is now so completely established that the world 


sense all 


of our waking moments is a world of sights, even as the 
We are 
ttending to the 


world of our dreams is a world of visions. always 
looking, and but rarely listening ; always a 
shapes and colors before our eyes, seldom noticing the 
The visible has become the 


sounds which reach our ears. 


real, while the audible and the tangible appear but as 
casual properties of the visible. We find it difficult, even 
with Berkeley’s aid, to realize that there is anything in our 
perception of the outer world which is due to any other 


sense than that of sight. We should find it still more diffi- 


cult to realize how much would be left of our minds if sight 


were cut off altogether, and we were dependent on hearing 
and touch and muscular reaction for our commerce with the 
external. 

But perhaps this very fact, that we have learned to live 
mentally by sight, causes us to underestimate the quality 
ng we could have performed 


and amount of the think with- 


out its aid. Even psychologists forget that hearing is indeed 
that a concord is 
that the 


an object 


as 


a constructive sense as well as sight; 


much a product of intuition asa binocular image ; 
chord of the diminished seventh 1s as complete 
It may be that, 


had been left to develope itself from suggestions received 


as the rainbow. if our mental apparatus 


through the ear alone, itwould have advanced further than 
the student of our present psychology would be disposed to 
admit, though no doubt the advance would have been on 
different lines, and its expression would be something 
The present com- 


only 
remotely resembling our actual speech. 
plete ascendency of sight prevents us from realizing that 
there may have been, and probably was a time in the past 
of far 
relatively to sights than they are at present 


history of man when sounds were more importance 


As we retrace the steps of civilization we leave behind 
us one by one groups of sights and thoughts which depend 


on sights; at each backward step we lose a multitude of 


| the images which are now presented to our eyes or repre- 


but the sounds rem: and in 


acquire an 


sented to our inner vision ; iin, 


the absence of rivalry they additional import- 
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THE 


this imagined change we can trace in 


ave the centres of civilization for the 
In 


thoughts and monopolize our attention; in 


the 


he seashore we listen as much as we look. 


ippose that primeval man was at least as 
his eyes ; that the 


I 


ith ears as with 


his 


him at least as much 


pressed 
Does it not seem probable that the age in 


first rude beginnings of language must 


which sounds impressed man more 


rue, there is litthe enough in our present 


us of this earlier stage ; but the as- 
] 


sion which has modified everything else has 


wuayve not more nor jess. Even music, that 


at solitary protest against the tyranny of the 
ly yielding to the same irresistible influence. 

f she lacks ‘‘meaning,” that she 
lastory, that therefore her composers must 


ic” and 


indeed as 


label each movement with an 
one composer suggests, she 


any sound at all except as an adjunct 


be 


should 


evel justified by the event, 


art cease to exist, it will 


step in a process which has been going on 


gradual subordination of sounds to sights. 
moments in the life of every man when he is 


rid of 


sound which might have been his 


not. These moments are rare; 
rarer when the age of first 
Probably n led per- 


isically mine 


tatement. They are under the be- 
‘s to them 


’ time they 
of 


rience occur 


> 
s;eethoven or a mazourka 


be permitted to one who has been all his life 


essed by music to say that in his experi- 


real transference to the realm of sound 


reat 


ments of 
, (a a a 
may ily be numbered, and their oc- 


us 
nr } 1 - . . 
in connection with the simpler rather 


Three or four 


more complicated forms. 


e. Perhaps a little consid- 


Ip to throw some light on that ob- 


yhich volumes have been written in 


urces of emotional power of music. 


first was an impression derived in early youth from 


tice in Lincoln Cathedral heard at a distance 


choral prat 


ig in the darkened nave. The second was the 


chromatic progression of the tenor and bass 


parts on the words confoveri gloria in the ‘‘ Inflammatus ” 


Stabat Mater ;” this also was heard at a dis- 


ling in a dark corridor during a choral re- 


The third was an impression repeated on several 


occasions, but in circumstances of such close similarity that 


they may be rarded one occasion ; it was the 1mpres- 


as 
by distant church bells in the evening. 
ntary impressions there may have been in 
n arresting power these recollections of 
\ Sometimes the first clear note of a trumpet, the 
crescendo of the Leeds chorus in some movement of Bach, 
to « 


the overture Tannhiuser” at a Richter concert, may 


have seemed for the moment to take possession of the 


whole mind ; butin these later experiences there is nothing 
absolutely novel; they come as reminiscences of impres- 
It is not 
rand simpler instances, that general principles of 


fect 


sions which have been felt before. in these, but in 


must be sought, if they are to be discovered 
all, 

No doubt both the musical enthusiast and the professor 
idea that 


of zsthetics will scoff at the the sources of pleas- 


are to be traced in such simple instances. 


Sut 
both the enthusiast and the professor are apt to misappre- 
hend the real nature of their problem. They waste their 
time in discussing the beautiful in art, whereas they ought 
to be di 


We 


of art is call 


SCus 


ing the sensitive in human nature. 


inderstand why a particular product 


beautiful, but we do wish to understand why 


certain sou 


make us still and silent, and why certain 


other sour stir 


us with the feeling that we too could do 
something gre; The late Mr. Gurney wrote a ponderous 
‘ Power of Sound 


volume on the ” without once in his six 


hundred pages coming within sight of the real problem. 
He conceived that the power of sound was to be made clear 


by talking about music; if he had tried to arrive at the 


power of music by talking about sounds he would doubtless 


have written less, but it would have been more to the pur- 
that tenths of the 


ical people take in the performance of a symphony or a 


pose, 1e fz - 


] nine 


interest which 
sonata is an intellectual interest in an intellectual product, 


] 


and has, strictly speaking, nothing to do with the power of 


sound at all, any more than the scholar’s interest in the 
of a classic has to do with the power of poetic 
thought 

It isin the remaining tenth, in the purely emotional ex- 
citement raised by certain sounds, that the mystery of 
to 


would ever learn anything of the power of music over us, 


musical enchantment is be sought. If therefore we 


town, in our home, objects of 


as the 


we must go down to the deep lying primal simplicities. 


We must disentangle and cast aside every element of in- 


place, or story ; on circumstances of refinement or civiliza- 
tion ; on suggestions of artistic skill, whether creative or 
| interpretative ; and we must fix our attention on the ele- 
| ments that were present in the old world sounds to which 


man listened before he had invented any sounding in- 


struments for himself. The source of those impressions 


| which are now produced upon us by artificial combinations 


of sound must be traced, if it can be traced at all, in the 
feelings with which the savage listened to the sound of the 


of his own kind. 

appear to be one simple impression which is traceable also 
In two cases there was a direct sugges- 

in the third case, that of the chimes, the 


suggested indirectly by the alternation in 
The emotion thus 


ment of vastness. 
tion of distance ; 
same effect was 
due to 


volume the passing wind. 


nor mental calculation, can turn the idea of dimension into 
a vivid impression of vastness so readily as can the sense of 
hearing. When we see an express train approaching, the 
gradual increase in size assures us of the distance through 
which it is moving, but it is the crescendo of sound that 
impresses us with the vastness of the changes taking place. 
loud 


gives usa sense of remoteness much more impressive than 


So the faintness of a sound which we know to be 


any we derive from the diminution in size of visible ob- 
jects. In the alternation of sound, now near, now far, as 
the wind carries it, and in its imitation, the crescendo and 
diminuendo of artificial music, we get an impression which 
is unique in its suggestion of vastness. It can be likened 
only to the effect of those Eastern drugs whose fumes con- 
fuse the sense of proportion, lengthening out the moments 
into ages, and multiplying finite impressions in an expand- 
has ever 


ing series. 


listened to the sound of distant bells without having his 


Probably no thoughtful person 


standpoint in nature insensibly altered. He is no longer 


the child of the moment, but has become heir of past in- 
finities and forerunner of the ages ; he stands on a point of 
time midway between the Laurentian and the final dissolu- 
tion, on a point of space midway between Auriga and the 
Southern Cross. 

Perhaps he might not so define his impressions to him- 
self in words, because their exact nature would naturally 
take some special coloring from his own past experience ; 
but they would all partake of vastness or remoteness, 
whether of space or time, of actuality or vision. To some 
the suggestion may be of the solitudes of a geologic past, 
to others of a past that may be counted by years ; some will 
recall the wastes of ocean, others the depths of interstellar 
space ; some will be reminded of the widest guesses of sci- 


What- 
ever in past mental life has called up the feeling of vastness 


ence, others of the deepest mysteries of theology. 


is apt to recur to the listener as he hears the sound of the 
rising and falling chimes. 

Music is full of devices which imitate the rise and fall of 
The alternation of ff and # 


is an extreme case of the kind; but the same effect is pro- 


sounds borne upon the wind. 


duced by many more legitimate methods—by the pianissimo 
of a large orchestra or chorus, by the harmonics of the vio- 
lin. Sometimes (it is a favorite device of Beethoven’s) the 
rush and hurry of a forte passage is arrested by a soft 
phrase in another key. 

Noone who listens attentively to one of these passages 
to that the distinctive emotional effect is 
that of vastness. It might be paralleled if in an instant we 


can fail notice 
could trace the sunbeam which blinds us here playing with 
mild radiance on the vapors of Neptune ; it is paralleled 
when we listen at night to the wintry wind in the tree tops. 
The musician in his most inspired moments produces on us 
the emotional effect which nature achieves with her storms 
and calms; nor could he desire to do more. 

The savage was probably impressed less by the element 
of vastness than by another factor of the power of sound, 
which may be called the element of unknown danger. This 
is an effect which we experience only occasionally, as when 
we are alone in a storm at night, or when our attention is 
arrested either by a sound entirely strange to us or by one 
of unprecedented violence. 

Rare though these occasions are they are impressive, and 
we can readily recall the emotions they excited. We can 
remember the suspended breath, the fixed jaws, the atten- 
tion concentrated on the impending moment. In times 
when much of man’s life was spent in loneliness, the strange 
sounds of the forest or the strand must have entered deep 
into his experience, and every strange sound must have 
been felt as a presage of danger. The world of sights is 
too much with us now, and the habit of listening too much 
outgrown to allow of our attending to the sounds which 
might otherwise impress us. But when we are compelled 
to listen, as in darkness, in solitude, or upon occasions 
when we are rendered helpless, we are still able to realize 
that the vague apprehension conveyed by unfamiliar 
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terest which seems to depend on associations of time, or 


winds and waves, to the cries of beasts, and to the voices | 


Now in all the three instances above quoted there does | 
impending ; and when we are listening to the coda of an 
in the sounds of nature, and which may be called the ele- | 


aroused may be compared with that which we sometimes | 
experience when contemplating the depths of visible space | 
or the records of remote times, but neither sight nor touch, | 
|as a fact it is just to both. 
| that this kind of musical excitement belongs more espe- 


sounds is the most powerful emotion to which we are ac- 
cessible. 

We may see proofs of this in the terrors which strange 
noises waken in childhood ; and, if nature has so gifted us, 
we may recall some pale reflection of the feeling as we hear 
the first piece of modern music in which we are able to ab- 
sorb ourselves. For the prime element in musical impres- 
siveness is this same power of exciting an expectation asa 
| something impending, a vague apprehension which at 
times inthe young and susceptible is accompanied by the 
physical signs with which we attend the progress of some 
It is an effect which the musician has 





perilous adventure. 
it in his power to attain by many ways, by a fortissimo, by 
abrupt transitions, by unusual progressions. Every ap- 
proach toa climax has in it the suggestion of something 


overture we are really experiencing, in greater or lesser 
degree, the same kind of emotion as that with which we 
watch a lifeboat struggling through the surf or a fireman 
crossing the burning rafters. Perhaps the nearest possible 
parallel to the musical enthusiast absorbed in Schumann or 
Chopin is to be found in the gaping crowd watching a per- 
former on the high trapeze. 
more complimentary to the latter than to the former, but 


The comparison may appear 
It must be added, however, 


cially to the younger listener. 

There is an age at which our attitude to music alters, and 
after which we become critical and listen as to an echo of 
that which we heard in our youth. The intellectual ele- 
ments retain their interest; we may recognize the great- 
ness of the workmanship even more fully ; but 1f we are 
perfectly candid we must admit to ourselves that the work 
no longer produces che same effect on us. While we talk 
of the work of a great master as being ever fresh, we are 
secretly sensible of the fact that it is no longer fresh to us. 
After the second or third hearing no piece of music is ever 
the same to us again. Inagreat and complex work we 
may still for some time continue to discover the unexpected, 
but by the time we know it thoroughly it has become but 
an echo,of its former self, and we greet it with the faint 
smile with which we tinger over the photographs that 
remind us of the holidays of past years. 

With equal truth it may be said that the music of one 
generation does not produce quite the same effect on the 
next. When the prayer from Rossini’s ‘‘ Mosé” was first 
performed in Naples women fainted and men trembled. 
There is very little excitement to be got out of the prayer 
from ‘‘ Mosé” in the present day ; and perhaps fifty years 
hence even the overture to ‘‘ Tannhiiuser ” will be dry and 
cold. 
ness depends on this element of vague apprehension. Each 
generation, tired of the outworn devices which furnished 


But this only shows how much of musical impressive- 


its predecessor with excitement, demands newer and 
stranger effects to stimulate its emotions. As the devices 
of the classicist grow pale the listening public demands a 
romantic school with new forms and strange progressions. 
The romantic school would, if some hearers had their way, 
be succeeded in turn by a chaotic school, and in the race 
for new sensations all vestige of artistic form would dis- 
appear. 

But fortunately for the permanence of musical art there 
is another element of prime importance in the power of 
sound. Man is not only a listening animal, he is also him- 
self vocal; and the human larynx furnishes the means of 
investing artificial sounds with the semblance of human 
passion. 

He who listens for the first time to persons conversing in 
At first 
misreads the nature of his discovery and infers that the 


an unknown tongue experiences a new sensation. 
he 
speakers are in the heat of passion ; but he presently finds 
that he is simply listening to the cadence of human utter- 
ance which is going on all the time around him, unnoticed 
so long as the attention is directed to the meaning of the 
spoken word, but now brought into prominence by the fact 
that it is the only thing to which the attention can be di- 
rected. Much as the cadence of speech has been subdued 
by civilization, there is still sufficient left to make itself felt 
in the mouth of a great actor or a great orator ; and it is not 
difficult to imagine a time when our ancestors talked as 
our little children sometimes do now in an approach to 
recitative. 

Upon this cadence of speech depends the emotional effect 
not of song merely, but of all intervals and progressions of 
artificial sounds. Many melodic devices are direct copies 
of human utterance ; many more are indirectly suggestive 
of different peculiarities of intonation under special modes 
of emotion. A portamento ascent toa higher pitch on the 
violin is a direct copy of human cadence, when the passion 
of resistance is roused and the speaker is compelled to 
assert himself. A chromatic progression, even on a keyed 
instrument, suggests to us the cadence of speech under 
rising intensity of excitement. A passage in syncopation 
affects us as an echo of human utterance struggling under 
contending emotions. 

In fact every ‘‘ voice,” whether of the solo instrument or 
in the orchestra, is constantly employing successions of 
sounds which are inseparably associated with the move- 





ment of human passions. For when the voice had once as- 














serted itself as the means of communication between man 
and man, every sound, natural or artificial, came to be re- 
ferred by association to the cadence of human utterance. 
Man discovered his sighing in the breeze, his laughter in 
the ripples, his moaning in the tempest. But it was not 
until the frets were removed from the old viols that an in- 
strument was found which could really reproduce the 
cadence of human utterance. Thenceforward the wail of 
suffering, the portamento of rising emotion, the vibrato of 
pleading entered into the orchestraand became the primary 


realities of the world of artificial sound. This is the sense, 


and this the only sense, in which it is allowable to say that | 


music expresses anything. Speaking strictly, music ex- 
presses nothing; says not a word ; it cannot describe ; it 
bears no sort of relation to any event that ever happened 
or to any passion that was ever suffered. But its material 
is that in which human passions have always been ex- 
pressed, and almost all its devices are suggestive of the 
movement of human emotion ; not indeed of any definite 
emotion, but of the mode or degree or rate of excitation of 
passion in general. 

These three elements, the element of vastness,the element 
of unknown danger, the element of human utterance, to- 
gether constitute that power by which sound moves our 
emotions. They by no means explain all our interest in a 
musical composition as a work of art. That is principally 
a matter of intellect and of training. It is quite possible to 
possess the susceptibility without the interest, and to ac- 
quire the interest with the smallest modicum of suscepti- 
bility. 
selves musical, who are unable to listen to a single orches- 


There are many, even among persons calling them- 


tral movement unless they are given some picture or story 
to connect it with. The taste for program music is an ab. 
solute proof of the fact that intellectual interest in a musical 
work is something essentially different from susceptibility 
to emotional impre ssions through the ear. 

Nor do the three elements offer any explanation of our 
pleasure in rhythm, or of our delight in certain harmonies, 
as those of the third and sixth. 
have a physical basis, but they have assumed their special 
No doubt the 
present sum of our pleasures in music as a complex whole 


soth of these pleasures 
forms under the pressure of civilization, 


is very different from what it would have been if the three 
elements of its impressiveness had stood alone, without the 


reinforcements which come of intellect and civilization. 


But they have not stood alone. They originally gave to 
artificial sounds the power of exciting our emotions. When 
of 


They connected 


artificial sounds had acquired that power they became 
of to u 
themselves with our lives, shared in our progress and de- 
Nowhere can we better trace this than 


themselves objects interest Ss. 
veloped with us. 
in the sound of the bells. 

Apart from the element of vastness to which its emo- 
tional effect is due, there is nothing beautiful in the sound 
of a bell. 


produce an uncertainty of intonation which is distressing 


Its strong and discordant overtones frequently 
to sensitive ears. Yet compared with other means of call- 
ing attention, with a foghorn or a steam whistle, how poet- 
And the 
Its very peculiarities of intonation have 


ical and full of meaning it seems by comparison ! 
reason is clear. 
history and legend have 
For 


given to the bell a personality ; 
endowed it with the character of a warning voice. 
centuries its sound has been the bearer of tidings; it has 
summoned the burghers to the market place, the mourners 
to the bier, the brides to the altar, the worshippers to the 
shrine ; it has marked the flight of time; it has proclaimed 
the death of princes and the fate of empires ; 
token of flood and fire, of invasion and rebellion; it has 


it has given 
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mourned the bereavement of courtier and of peasant; it 
has rung out more than a thousand old years; it has sent 
the tidings of victory or peace over the country side. 

Its first note proclaims that some event has happened 


ing the hearer to suspend his work for matters of life and 
death, of safety and truth and the common weal. ‘‘ So 
Fate knocks at the door (So focht das Schicksal an die 
Pforte),” was Beethoven’s comment on the bell-like phrase 
which opens the first movement of his C minor symphony. 
Whenever we hear the sound which 
many changes in human affairs, whether we hear it in 
distant church tower or in the ro- 


has announced so 





actual life from some 
mantic world of music or drama, we become sensible of 
the presence of an unseen destiny.—J. B. C., in ‘* Macmil- 
lan’s Magazine.” 








Alexandre Cuilmant. 

ISITORS to Paris invariably pause at the 

top of the Rue de la Chaussée d’Antin to admire the 
imposing front of the Church of La Trinité. In the fore- 
ground stands a garden with lawn and fountain, and with 
seats in which the wayfarer can always snatch a moment's 
rest. The church is of the period of the Second Empire, in 
Renaissance style, and its commanding situation sets off its 
height and magnificence. Enter: climb the private stair— 
if you are privileged to do so—in the southwest corner, and 
on emerging from the narrow spiral path you find yourself 
suddenly upon a floor containing an organ console at which 
Mr. Guilmant, the celebrated organist of the church, is sit- 
ting. It is a special 8 o’clock evening service, the ‘‘ Salut,” 
and the music is proceeding as you enter. The great organ 
of Cavaillé Coll by which we stand is at the west end, and 
the console faces toward the altar. We are at 
height from the floor. Far below, in the dimly lighted 
church, a kneeling worshipper here and there peoples the 


a great 


solitude. 

Right round the church at this high level, merely for 
ornament, there runs a narrow gallery from which gigantic 
It has no seats and is barely wide enought to 
As we stand by Mr. Guilmant’s 


pillars rise. 
allow two people to pass. 
console we can see away at the southeastsend of this gallery 
—at the corner of the south transept—the boys and men of 
the choir, accompanied by Mr. Salomé, who sits at a small 
organ, the console facing northward, and alternately plays 
and beats time for the singers around him. The choir is 


men and 


everyday dress. 
Their trainer is Mr. Bouichére. of 


Trinité is directed by three professional musicians—Mr. 


not surpliced ; the boys are in 


Thus the music La 
Guilmant, the solo organist ; Mr. Salomé, organiste accom- 
& g 
vaagnateur, and Mr. Bouichére, m@itre de chappelle and 
5 I 

director of the choir. 

The congregation of course cannot see the choir; they 
Ss Ss - 

upon them from above 

The 


together, and the two organists, who can 


can only feel the music droping 
with an almost celestial softness and purity. two 
organs are tune 
see each other, are both playing. The great organ, under 
Mr. Guilmant’s hands surges in at the symphonies ; as the 
voices enter he drops out, and leaves the accompaniment to 
Mr. The 


an outgoing voluntary. 


Salomé. service over, Mr. Guilmant plays 


It is a composition of his own 


| 
still in MS., and as he lifts his hands from the last chord 
he gives us the sheet of music paper to look over. It is 


written in a peculiarly neat and careful hand. 


oris about to happen ; it is the voice of conscience snmmon- | 


| it when spoken, though his replies are all 





Shift the scene. We are at No. 62 Rue de Clichy close at 
the side of La Trinité, Mr. Guilmant’s town apartments. | 


He livesas Meudon, a pretty village on the Seine, about 
¢ o 








29 


5 miles from Paris—where Wagner finished his score of 


‘“The Flying Dutchman”—but has chambers here for 


| lessons and for occasional use when he is obliged to stay in 


town. 
The street of busy shops hardly gives promise of the 
comfortable residential quarters that it contains, but in 


Paris these contrasts are everywhere. ‘Turning under an 


archway we enter a courtyard full of handsome houses, 


and being directed by the porter to the first floor of one of 
g ; I 


them are soon greeted by Mr. Guilm 






it in a hearty fashion 


Below the middle height, with 1y grayish hair and 





looks more like an English 


beard and benevolent face, he 
man thanaFrenchman. Most noticeable are the quiet and 


he 


rstands 


modesty of his manner. In answer to our inquiry says 


he does not speak English. Nevertheless, he und 





iven in his own 


An Erard grand 





Cast a look round the 


piano, with metronome on it, i 


language. room 


S he window. On 


neat 





either side of the fireplace are large bookcases containing 


bound volumes of music. 


On the walls are several objects of interest. A crayon 


sketch of Mr. Guilmant himself in youth, seated at an organ 





console. A signed portrait of Cavaillé Coll, the great 
French organ builder. ‘Two oils by a lady, David playing 
before Saul, and St. Cecilia. Two large gilt wreaths, fash- 


and tied with ribbons 
Amiens 


is a small one 


ioned after oak leaves 
of 
from Boulogne. 


both expres- 


esteem, one of them f and the other 
In the 
and pedal organ built by Guilmant’s father 

vegins, Mr. Guil 


rit 
gin 


sions rom 


music roon manual 





vent 
gentle 


the animated smile 


In quiet fashion our chat | iant's 
being as charact ic as 
ke points of a; 





responses 
which lights up his face as we stri 

‘* Have your visits to England led you to make any not 
of English musical taste and Eng , 


lish audience 
** T think tl : 





lat the musical 


eclectic. They love classical music and 


interest in works of a new and advanced tendency.” 

















‘** Do you notice any parts of England that are specially 
responsive to your playing?” 

‘* In the North, at Sheffield and Manchester, where I play 
every year.” 

‘* What sort of organ music do glish people seem 
to like best?” 

‘ Both fugal and melodi 

‘* Are our rule, good, and equal to those of 
France?’ 

‘¢ There are some very good o1 in England, especially 
from the point of view of foun ion stops. Th are 
also English organists of very great talent I have always 
admired.the English church choirs, and the boys’ voices are 
beautiful.” 

‘* What do you think of the harmonium The Frencl 
seem to understand it and like it better than the E h 
Have you written for it specially 

‘* The harmonium is a special instrument, and must be 
treated differently to the orgar There are both delicat 
and charming effects to be got from it, but las not power. 


I prefer the French harmonium, and al those of 
Mustel toa 


this instrument.’ 


OVE 


all 


ll others. I have written some spec ial pieces for 


‘‘We have already announced 
the arrangement you have so generou 
any of your compositions can be play¢ 
her F1 


arrangement TI 





fee. Do you think that ot 


to make the same 





performance is contrary to E 








yoser makes suffici 


there 


being that the comy 


of his music. Hence 


1s 








NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 





Founded by Dr. Esen Tovurjée. 


RICHARD H. DANA, President. CABL FAELTEN, Director. 





The Conservatory embraces the following Courses 
of Instruction: 


I.—Department of Music. 


1I1.—School of Elocution and Postgraduate Course in 
Oratory. 
I{I.—School of General Literature, 
1V.—School of Modern Languages. 
V.—School of Fine Arts. 


VI.—School of Piano and Organ Tuning and Repairing. 

VII.—School of Physical Culture, with Normal Course in 
same 

Instruction is given by a Faculty consisting of seventy of 
the ablest American and European artists and teachers, in 
class or private lessons. This Institution offers unsur- 
passed advantages, combining under one roof all the above 
mentioned schools and providing for its students extensive 
Collateral Advantages, consisting of Pupils’ Reci- 
tals both in Music and Elocution, Faculty Con- 
certs, Lectures on Theory and History of Music, 
Orchestral Kehearsals, Library, Gymnasium, 
&c., all without extra expense. 

School year from September 8, 1892, to June 22, 1893. 

Tuition from $5.00 to $30.00 per term of ten weeks. 

Board and room, $5.00 to #7.50 per week, according 
tolocation of room, Pupils admitted at any time. 

For Calendar, giving full information, address 


FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, 
FRANKLIN Souare, Boston, Mass. 















































NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
b ee acc 






the C 


It is the largest and 


ympanying cut represents o»nservatory as 


seen from Franklin Square 


best equipped conservatory building in this country, 


and one of the finest in the world. The Newton street 
frontage extends » feet, that on James 21 feet; the 
elevation presents seven stories and a dome. In this 





great building, to whicha arge annexes, are 


gathered together all the requirements of the conservatory, 
embracing a music hall, gymnasium, library and reading 
rooms, museum, parlors, class and lec art 


ture rooms, 


Studios, offices and a home for lady students. The equip- 
ments include all modern conveniences ; steam heat, elec 
tric light and 
elevators, baths, a telephone office, post office, ¢ 


electric bell communication throughout ; 





The regulations of the home are such as have been found 


wise and necessary after an experience of many years, 


and there are several thousand past students and parents 


all over the country who are ready to testify to the ex 


cellence of the accommodations, surroundings and _ in- 


fluences. 





The institution is open to the public, who are invited to 


inspect the system under which the work is carried 


forward. 





The Advisory Board is an active committee co-operating 

] b £ 
with the Preceptress, the Director and the General Mana 
ger in the supervision of the home, and consists of 


ladies whose names in connection with 


many 


the home are a suffi 








cient guarantee for the purity of the institution and its wise 
management. 





The excellence of these accommodations, combined with 
the general musical atmosphere and many collateral advan- 
tages, makes the New EnGianp Conservatory the most 
perfect institution of its kind in the world. 





3O 








aroused. At the same time you know that French organ 
composers are increasingly popular in England,” 

I do not know the feelings of my colleagues relative to | 
the question of authors’ rights in England. For my own 
part I have been happy to obtain from the Society of French 
Composers liberty for the tree performance of my organ 
works i { d.” 

The conversation passes to minor points. ‘I think,” 
Mr. Guilmant, in answer to a question, ‘‘ that you 
tt try to imitate the orchestra on the organ. This 


nificent instrument is an orchestra of a special genre, 


d by itself.” In reply to a second question he 


ecommends, as a French instruction book for the organ, 
the organ school of Wemmens. He admits that there 
" not in France many concert halls possessing an 
organ, but adds that the French public appear to show a 
liking for the organ recitals which he introduced to Paris 


in 1878 


It is eighteen years,” says Mr. Guilmant, “ since I first 


























went to England, and I have repeated the visit every year 
nce, sometimes twice in the year He comes in Lent, 
when the music at La Trinité is reduced to almost nothing, 
and when the English cl h, taking a more sensible view 
of the atter, encourages the reverent performance of 
erio n He comes also sometimes in December. 
lo seea | e English church, holding say 1,500 people, 
crowded to hear Mr. Guilmant’s playing is a most interest- 
ng sight. The surroundings are solemn. The people sit 
ent ranks. Foran hour the stress and strain of work | 
top; the current of life turns back ; and upon the spirit 
there falls the hush of music. One of the churches which 
M1 ant always visits is the Hampstead Parish Church. 
l t, Mr. James Shaw, is well-known as a player 
He and Mr. Guilmant are fast friends. 
xchanged dedications in their published works ; 
hey play each other's music. Mr. Shaw, at our request, 
iS writte ic following admirable appreciation of his 
friend 
In a count of remarkable organists and organ music 
two name ind out from all others as being specially rep- 
resentative of the present day style of ic for the organ. 
Thes re Alexandre Guilmant of La Trinité and Ch. 
W St. Su , Paris. There is every reason for the 
remarkable eminence and popularity of both. The spon- 
taneous beauty of Mr. Guilmant’s music is its chlef charm, 
\dded to this the correct and scholarly structure of all he 
es attracts and satisfies the critical faculty of every edu- 
ated musician. It points to a deeper meaning than can be 
é y the very ordinary flashy, trashy stuff which marks 
most of the unmeaning outpourings of the modern French 
chool of frivolous ‘tunes’ with vamped accompaniments. 
lo eed to instance the remarkable construction of the 
close of his first sonata, or the beautiful treatment of the 
t 


\ (composed for the opening of the organ at 


Meditation in z 





St. Sulpice in 1862) as proofs of the fine workmanship of 

s composer. Fine themes, sustained interest, refined 
" scholarly treatment, and that nameless charm which is 
the true inspiration and individuality of the composer (and 
which so distinguished the music of his master and friend 
Mr. Lemmens)—these are the characteristic properties of 
iuilmant’s music 

It sometimes appears as though the very serious mind- 
ed among our English organists are disposed to class Mr. 
Guilmant with the lesser and much shallower foreign com- 


posers. ‘This no doubt comes from the distrust and almost 
contempt felt to some extent in England for organ 
and 
and 


music 





not tl counter- 


point construction of the English orthodox school. Every- 


which has 1¢ long drawn legato chord 








t] f a different nature has to submit to the same wide 
< The best proot of the excellence of Mr. 
Gui is in the remarkable influence and popu- 
irity it has attained among all classes—the liberal minded, 
educated musician and critic as well as the merely pleased 
tener who forms a unit among the thousands who gather 
to hear Guilmant’s music performed by himself. 

I have frequently sat by Mr. Guilmant at his recitals, 
and have always been first struck by his quiet deliberation. 
I never yet saw him jerk a stop either out or in, either by 
and or co yn pedal He is not a restless ‘ stop 
changer As will be seen by his works, he likes to arrange 
his music for certain combinations, and with here and there 
a slight exception to stick to them. So there is nothing 
hasty, irregular or blurred The touch is perfect, crisp, 
clear, with beautiful wrist staccato as well as smooth finger 
ega The hands are held well over the keys, and never 
sprawl. The accent, phrasing and vigor of attack are 
wonderful, Take for example the F toccata by J. S. Bach. 
One always feels the truth of the emotional sway of Mr. 
Guilmant's play in slow expresive music, and not less so the 


and brilliancy imparted to those quick and fiery 


forces 
movements which bring out the qualities of his fine execu- 
tion 
I think are possessed of as fine abstract players. 
Nothing could be finer than the playing of Mr. Walter Par- 
But 
over and above 


we 
ratt at Windsor, or Dr. Peace, of Glasgow. 
be confessed that in Mr. Guilmant we have 
the 
tinguishing mark upon the organ compositions of the pres- 
No insular jealousy or affectation of superi- 


player an individuality which has put a very dis- 


ent century. 


it must | 


ority ought to come in the way of full and generous recog- 


nition of such genius and worth.’ 


was for some time a resident pupil of Mr. Guilmant, has 
readily responded to our request for some notes on his mas- 
ter. ‘‘Guilmant’s ‘Grand Pieces for the Organ,’ now in 
seventeen books,” says Mr. Strachan, ‘‘ stand as the great- 
One of 


est things in organ music since the time of Bach. 
our great English players has justly said that no one can 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


| nearly fifty years—and under his direction his son com- 


| menced the study of music. 
Mr. J. K. Strachan, the young Scottish organist, who | 


estimate the stimulus which Guilmant’s works have given | 


to the study of organ music for solo purposes. The origin- 
ality of his best compositions, combined with the most artis- 
tic effects procurable from the modern king of instruments, 
have laid a foundation for organ playing entirely new, to 
of French 


the school 


Dubois, 


which 
Salomé, 3oellman, 
Franck and many others—have shown their indebtedness.’ 

Mr. the 


rising 


Gigout, Tourbelle, Grison, 


Guilmant by way has 


organists — Widor, 


The father died in 1887 at 
Meudon, at the advanced age of ninety-seven. When the 
boy was but twelve he began to deputize for his father ; he 
studied harmony under Gustavo Carulli, son of the guitar- 
ist of that name. All the theoretical books he could lay 
hands on he read eagerly. Every day he was at the church, 
practicing the organ with locked doors, sometimes working 
for eight or ten hours, and tiring out several blowers. 
At sixteen he was organist of St. Joseph at Boulogne ; 
eighteen a solemn mass of his composition was performed 
at St. Nicholas, being followed by other similar works. In 
1857, when he was twenty, he was appointed choirmaster of 
St. Nicholas, professor of solfeggio in the communal school, 
Some years later, 


at 


and conductor of an Orpheonist society. 


during a holiday trip to Paris, he heard Jacques Lemmens, 


published his works | 


slowly, and has retained all copyrights, plates, &c., in his | 


He has profited greatly by this plan. Messrs. 


On a Sunday morning Mr. 


own hands. 
Schott are simply his agents. 
Guilmant presides at La Trinité and plays the interludes 
One may meet some of the most eminent 
Or- 


and voluntaries. 
musicians of the time in the spacious organ chamber. 
ganists come from all parts of the world, America being 
strongly represented. 


This is often a long and grand composition. He will 


tary. 
play on these occasions one of his own sonatas, a sonata by 
Mendelssohn, or a fugue by Bach. The interludes are 
short but perfect models of improvisation. 
voluntary is the chief musical event of the service. Rarely 
do the congregation disperse until the last chord. On six 
consecutive Sundays I remember hearing nothing but Bach 
at the conclusion of the service. 

Mr. Guilmant is private organist to the Count de Cham- 
Mr. Guilmant’s 


brun, who will listen to nothing but Bach. 


duties here are exacting. He gives arecital weekly during 
ten months of the year, and plays every term right through 
the nine volumes of Bach’s works issued in Peters’ edition. 
Mr. Guilmant speaks strongly against the compositions of 
Morandi. The only Italian composer for 
gard is Mr. Capocci. Like all great 


such writers as 





whom he has any re 
organists he is also a pianist. 

a . 
iano player. Fortunately this idea was 
He is especially fond of the piano music 
Strangely 


termined to be a j} 
not carried out. 

of Haydn, Mozart, 
enough he does not think Mendelssohn one of the greatest 


Jeethoven and Schubert. 


composers. Speaking of his own career, he rejoices that 
he never played at any of his recitals the rather trashy 
compositions of Batiste. He never composed, nor for years 
has he played that popular item in the recitalist’s program, 
‘‘ The Storm,” the unmusical horrors of which he considers 
should hardly be classed as music. 

In his recitals he plays only original organ music, and 
considers it a degradation of the organ to play the over- 
tures of Donizetti, Rossiniand Meyerbeer. Nevertheless he 
jlishers a small number of pieces which 


has arranged for pul 
he thinks may be useful for practice or private playing 


Our best English composer for the organ he thinks was 


S. S. Wesley, whose music he often plays in France. He 
does not consider Henry Smart's organ works as great. He 
was too much under the influence of Mendelssohn. Guil- 


mant has a whole hearted belief in Cavaillé Coll as an or- 
gan builder. Among English builders he is inclined to 
prefer Willis. 
as made by Cavaillé Coll and Lewis. 
ing performer on the harmonium, and his canzonetta in F 
for this instrument ought to be better known in England. 
Mr. Guilmant regrets the decline of extempore playing, 
which he thinks ought to be a strong point in an organist’s 
education. He himself has a facility in improvisation 


which alone would have gained him a reputation. 


He recommends the straight pedal clavier 
Guilmant is acharm- 


Organists who have heard him improvise on any given 
subject need no words to recall the profound impressions 
his gifts in this art made. Some of our great players have 
rivaled each other in giving Guilmant subjects which they 
imagined he might not successfully treat. Inspiration is 
the chief factor in Mr. Guilmant’s compositions; he will 
therefore write an extended work in two or three days. 
His sketch book is full of scraps of melody and themes for 
future use. All his great works have been composed in a 
very short time. Mr. Guilmant’s great pleasure at home is 
to have a number of his musical friends and pupils in 
his drawing room around the Erard grand, with the full 
scores of Wagner's ‘ Parsifal,” ‘‘ Tristan” and ‘ Meister- 
singer” at hand. For three or four hours he will play 
passages from these operas with astonishing skill, and one 
may hear him from time to time break out in admiration of 
his favorite operatic composer, ‘‘ Gounod, Berlioz, Bizet,” he 
will say, ‘‘ are great composers, but Wagner is the very great- 
est.” Those who attend the performances of the master’s 
works at Bayreuth may see every year the great French 
| organist, who is a true enthusiast for the music of the 
future. 

Mr. Guilmant was born at Boulogne, March 12, 1837. His 
full Christian names are Felix Alexandre. Boulogne resi- 
dents of years ago recall Mr. Guilmant’s father, whose 
| venerable form long haunted the streets of the old town, 
| He was organist of St. Nicholas—a post that he held for 


In fact he at one time de- | 


| to this cour 


Guilmant plays the opening volun- | 


The concluding | 


"| the celebrated Belgian organist, professor in the Brussels 


Thither M. Guilmant went and soon be 


Coming more and more to 


Conservatoire. 
came I.emmens’ favorite pupil. 
the front, and being constantly called upon to inaugurate 


| new organs, Mr. Guilmant moved to Paris in 1871, taking 


the place at La Trinité of Mr. Chauvet, who had just then 
He opened the organ at Notre Dame, writing his 
” especially for the 


died. 
** Marche Funébre et Chant Séraphique, 
occasion, 

It was during the exhibition of 1878 that Mr. Guilmant 
began the famous series of organ recitals in the great hall 
of the Trocadéro, He familiarized the French public with 
the great works of Bach and Hiindel, which had hitherto 
been unknown. These recitals continued for many years. 
After a time Mr. Guilmant succeeded in enlisting the help 
of Mr. Edouard Colonne’s orchestra, by means of which the 
concertos of Hiindel and Bach became possible of perform- 
ance. To his yearly work in England has lately been 
added the duty of examining the organ students at the 
Royal College of Music. 

When he was here in 1890 Her 
pressed a desire to hear him play 
Windsor. During the performance (December 17) she gave 
him a theme to extemporize upon, and afterward expressed 
improvisation. 


Majesty the Queen ex- 
at St. George's Chapel, 


her surprise at his marvelous facility of 
The Queen and Princess Beatrice remained for some time 
in conversation with Mr. Guilmant, and spoke in the warm- 
est terms their admiration of his playing. During his visit 
itry in the present year the French Ambassador 


nt 
net 


gave a dinner party inhis honor. He has played in Russia, 


| chiefly at Riga, where he inaugurated the famous organ of 





120 stops without couplers. At Rome he presided at the 
inauguration of the organ of St. Louis of France. He 
stayed a month in the Eternal City, playing in public every 
day. Pope Leo XIII. received him in a special audience 
and made him a Commander of the Order of St. Gregory 
the Great. 

Mr. Guilmant as a composer has worked in large and 
varied forms. First should be mentioned his four organ so- 
iatas, the series of compositions known as ‘‘ The Practical 


Organist,” and a host of transcriptions from the old masters 
| as well as from such writers as Saint-Saéns, Dumont and 
Campra. He has written movements also for such combi- 


nations as organ and orchestra, harmonium and piano, 
im, 





‘cello and piano, violin, piano and harmon and organ, 


harps and orchestra. ‘‘ Balthazar” is a lyrical scene for 
soli, chorus and orchestra. ‘‘ Christus Vincit” is a hymn for 
chorus, orchestra, harps and organ. He has composed also 
for harmonium alone, for male voice chorus; has written a 
mass, motets for one, two, three and four voices, and even 
in early life produced a polka for the London 


‘Musical Herald.” 


piano, 


Sailed.—Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Nickisch with their two 
children sailed for Europe last Saturday on the North Ger- 
man Lloyd steamship Kaiser Wilhelm II. On the 
day Italo Campanini sailed for Southampton on the Berlin 

Liebling’s Travels.—Mr. Emil Liebling will give piano 
recitals at Rockford, Ill., on May 19, at the Rockford Ladies’ 
Seminary and at Cairo, IIl., on May 27, under the auspices 


same 


of the Chautauqua Musical Society. 

Franz Rummel.—Mr. Franz Rummel gave a recital at 
Altoona, Pa., last Friday week with brilliant artistic suc- 
His program was as follows 








cess. 

Andante Con Variazonl....ccccccccccccccscccvecccosevese Joseph Haydn 
Sonata, OP. 5B.....cccceceveevecescccess ig van Beethoven 
Fantasie, ‘‘ Wanderer ”’..... Franz Schubert 
Impromptu, op. 29.......++. 

Nocturne, op. 15, No. 1...... 

Etude, op. 25, No. 1.......+++ [ rete eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeneere neues F. Chopin 
Etude, op. 25, No. 7......++55 H 

Polonaise, op. 53........+066+ 

PO Coss ccrcbadinscehsnsesccvcsossaees Peter Tschaikowsky 
Capriccio, op. 76. NO. 8...ccccccosccccccsccsescvcccsens Johannes Brahms 
“ Forest Elves’ (Wald Elfen), op. 70, No. 5..........+. Ludwig Schytte 
BEOCERPMS, OD. 17... ccvccvrrcecccccccsctvesscccccenescesosess Louis Brassin 





Rhapsodie Hongroise Franz Liszt 

Sixty-fifth Philharmonic Concert.—The Dayton (Ohio) 
Philharmonic Society's sixty-fifth concert was given under 
the direction of W. L. Blumenschein at Grace Chnrch last 
Friday evening. ‘The first part of ‘* St. Paul,” Mendelssohn, 
and selections from ‘‘ Lohengrin ” were the principal num- 
bers. The soloists were Miss Luella Book, soprano ; Miss 
Bertha Sheehan, alto, Cincinnati, Ohio ; Mr. G. Hochwalt, 
Jr., tenor; Mr. A. F. Maish, bass, Cincinnati, Ohio; Mr. 
Percy Stabler, bass. 











Paderewski’s Only Pupil. 

T was on the opening night of Henschel’s 
| Symphony concerts that I first met Miss Szumowska, 
while the St. James’ Hall was ringing with the enthusiastic 
applause of the audience for her refined and beautiful ren- 
dering of Weber's‘t Concertstiick.” 

The invitation then given was productive of an interview 
which it is pleasurable now to sit down and recall. It was 
on November 9. The Lord Mayor's Show had made prog- 
ress through London difficult, and I was an hour late in 
getting to St. John’s Wood; but it is a blessing to meet 
eminent virtuosi who are homely, and I shall always re- 


member the welcome I received from Szumowska when I | 


stepped out of the fog into the house in Wellington road 
where she was staying. The sounds of Chopin’s nocturne 
in C minor fell on my ear when I entered, but ceased as a 
door in the hall opened, and Szumowska met me with 
friendly eyes and greetings, to which Prince, a white Pom- 
eranian, barked an encore. 

Dress does much to indicate the character of the woman 
it 
Scotch tartan, made in a charmingly simple manner, 


Szumowska wore a gown of a dark green 
She 


is tall and slender, with a mouth and eyes ready to break 


wearing 


into smiles, and possesses a fascinating grace of manner, 


with an undercurrent of seriousness, through which the 
light of genius shines. 

‘*T was practicing for my tour,” said Szumowska with a 
WW 


smile, as we passed into the drawing room, where stood the 


Erard grand whose tones I had heard. Prince followed, 
and having presently satisfied himself as to my intention 
stretched himself contentedly at my feet while we con- 
versed, and in our conversation was reflected the past of 
the little town of Lublin, where she was 


teachers Strobl, 


Szumowska’'s life ; 


born, about 50 miles from Warsaw; her 
Michalowski and Gorski; her student days at the Warsaw 
Conservatoire, and her father, professor of languages, and 


at one time exiled to Siberia. 





‘ His pupils loved him so much, and were so devoted to 
him that the Russian Government thought he must be a 
very dangerous man,” said Szumowska with an expressive 





look ; ‘ so he was exiled. There is hardly a Polish family 
that has not a member or relative in Siberia.” 

Tea was presently brought out, and over a refreshing cup 
I learnt much of interest. 

Life has had its sorrows for all,” I tritely remarked, 

musing on our conversation. 

‘ Yes,” said Szumowska, handing me the basket of | 
dainty cakes. ‘‘ Let us sweeten them.” 

I laughed, and asked if she ‘ felt nervous when playing 


at concerts.” 
‘**You ask 
this pupil of 


that I am not able to eat for some time previously. 


said 


ne 1f I know what nervousness means,” 
Paderewski. ‘‘I am so nervous before a re- 
cital 
Like 


go on to the concert platform.’ 


Paderewski, I feel as if I would rather be buried than 


‘¢ If your children love music do not make them artists,” 
itinued ; ‘‘it is a very hard life. Yet I love my pro- 


fession so much that I would not be anything other than 
what I am.’ 


Szumowska as a child of three showed her intense love 


of music. At this early age she amused herself by picking 
out tunes on the piano and was remarkable for her good 


memory of pieces she heard 


Later, as a student under Michalowski 
] 


Consevatoire, she made great progress; but Paderewski 


was the teacher that opened up and made music a living 
force to her, and through him she first came to a clear 


+ 
le 


understanding of her powers and expectations. I listened 


with interest as she quietly and earnestly spoke of the brill- 
iant virtuoso’s influence on her career. 


‘I first knew him in Warsaw about ten years ago, and | 


he then gave me a few lessons. When my father died it was 


uncertain if I should go to Paris or Vienna. I went to 
Paris, and again met Paderewski at the house of my rela- 
tions and his friends, Mr. and Mrs. Gorski. 
enough to take me as his pupil. There is not another 
teacher like him, and nearly all I know I owe to him.’ 
The tones of her voice and the look on Szumowska’s face 


gave evidence of the debt she felt she owed to the genius 


of her countryman. 


Earnest, thoughtful and constant practice is the lot of a | 
iano virtuoso, although Szumowska ‘‘ cannot remember | 
] ’ s 


the time when she did not play,” and her technic, from 
her early training, must be perfect, yet she constantly 
practices five hours a day, and frequently before starting 
on a tour, such as she has been making the past three 
weeks, eight hours a day. Those who have had opportuni- 
ties of hearing her play must have understood that it is not 
mere note production of a piece of Beethoven’s or Chopin's 
to which they have listened, but that a reproduction of the 
composer's living thought has been presented to them, 
such as is only possible to be given by one who by perfect 
devotion to music and its poetical aims has gained an in- 
sight into its inner significance. 

Before I left Szumowska played with the fire and soul 
which only a true musician can possess some of Chopin’s 
compositions. Like a magician, Szumowska possesses the 
power to transmute and transform into transparent crystal 
Chopin's emotional materials, and by the exquisite refine- 


at the Warsaw 


He was good | 
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| ment of her diction make her hearers understand the 
| thoughts and weird eccentricity of her countryman. 
‘‘ Who else but Chopin could be my favorite composer ?’ 
| she replied to my query on this point. 

As we were parting I asked her opinion of English 
| audiences. 

‘1 did not think, before 
| that the English people 


liked such serious music.” 


I came to England, she replied, 
were so musical, or that they 
London ‘t Magazine of Music.” 


The Little Violinist. 


0 Mrs. 


Aurlich earned a scanty livelihood with her needle, and 
little Berthold made himself useful by gathering wood, run- 


there lived a poor widow and her little son. 


ning errands, and working in their small garden during 
the summer. 
but in the winter when work was scarce they were often 


The warm weather was a pleasant season, 


hungry. 
But Berthold was not unhappy; he lived in an ideal 


world, a heaven of harmony. For him all nature was an 


orchestra; he heard music in the whispering of the great 


pines in the forest behind his cottage home, in the evening 
1yrs, in the tinkling streams, in the chiming of the 


zepl 


church bells in the village near by; at might a mighty 


chorus of unseen minstrels lulled him to sleep. 
Mrs. Aurlich’s health began to fail and she was finally 
One 


obliged to give up the little work she already had. 
day when Berthold 
wood he was detained until quite late. 


was absent in the forest gathering 


He hurried home, 
and as he approached the cottage he saw that there was no 


light shining from the window. 
With heart he hurried into the house and 
| called his mother, but received no answer. 


an anxious 

He groped his 
way across the room through the darkness, and stumbled 

| over her, where she lay unconscious on the cold floor. 

| Very much alarmed, the lad knelt down and chafed her 

After a 

while Mrs. Aurlich opened her eyes and, assisted by Ber- 


hands and sprinkled some water on her face. 





thold, managed to reach the bed, and for several days the 


Irse. 


lad was her only nt 


The poor woman did not seem to improve. She needed 


some nourishing food and medicine, but these cannot be 


| obtained without money. Berthold begged her to allow 
J 55S 


| him to go into the village and borrow some money from a 


relative residing there, but this she would not consent to; 
she was very proud, and the relations between herself and 
| her relatives had not been very cordial since she had be- 
come poor. 
The widow did not realize that she was very ill, and she 
thought that a few days’ rest would restore her again; 


I 
he felt no severe pain, but was very languid and weary ; 


yreathing was difficult, and her head and hands were hot 
and feverish, while her feet were like ‘* blocks of ice.” 
It was a very cold day ; the sky was dark and threaten- 


1 } 


ai ¢ 


1eaped the little fireplace with wood, but 


ing, and Berthol 


the heat all went up the chimney, and the house was very 


| cold. 
| He had onlya crust of black bread for his breakfast ; the 
last of the loaf was nearly gone, and he had put the last 


oT. 


grain of chickory coffee into the pot to make a cup for his 


mother. There was no milk or sugar for it, and when the 
mixture was hot he went over to the bed. 

‘* Dear mother,” he whispered softly. 

She lay very still, her eyes closed, her hands crossed over | 


| her breast. She looked like the picture of a dead saint he 

had seen in the art gallery of the city which he had once 
| visited with his father. ‘The sick woman opened her eyes, 
and smiling began to caress his hand. 


** Will you have some coffee, mother ?’ 





ught it 


5S 


To please him she assented, but when he bro to 
her she could not drink it ; her stomach was too weak to re- 
tain it. 

‘* Let it rest on the table, 
I will drink it by and by.”’ 
| ‘The tears came tothe boy’s eyes, for he knew that the 


| 
| 
she whispered, ‘‘ it is too hot. | 
| 


mixture was too strong for her, and that she needed some 
He 
her, and smoothed the pillow. 


tucked the clothes about | 
His mother thanked 


light and nourishing food. 
him | 
with a smile, and kissed him tenderly. 
‘* You are a good boy,” she whispered. 
The lad went to replenish the fire, and when this was | 


| done he saw that his mother was asleep. There was a | 


deep flush on her face and her fingers were working nerv- 


ously. 

Berthold sat on a low stool before the fire in deep thought 
for some time ; suddenly he arose and went over to a little 
He took from it something covered with an old 


cupboard. 
| coat; this he unrolled and disclosed a violin, small, and 


yellow with age. 

He examined the strings carefully, and then placed it at 
his shoulder and drew the back of the bow noiselessly 
Suddenly he heard a low tap at the 


across the strings. 
door, and without waiting to lay aside the instrument he 


went and opened the door. 
‘*Good morning, Gretchen!” he exclaimed ; ‘‘come in 


My mother is asleep.” 
their nearest neighbor, en- 


and shut the door softly. 
Gretchen, the daughter of 
‘tered the cottage. She was about the same age as Ber- 


N the outskirts of a great city in Germany | 


mother very much, and he felt so miserable that he sat 
| down on the stool and began to sob 
‘‘ Dear Berthold,” cried Gretchen, do not ery. The 
good God will spare your mother, I am sure. Do not let 
her see you grieving, for that will only distress her. 
‘“You are right,” said the lad, rising from the stool and 


| forest anc 





They crossed over the street d pushed their way 
through the crowd. The stranger called Ole went over to 
the lad, and smiling down upon him asked him where he 
lived and why he was out so late. 

Ina few words the lad told the gentleman his simple but 
touching story. The tall stranger stooped and took the lad 

| up in his arms and kissed him 

‘* You must come with me,” he said, and his face and 


| halted 






Sl 








thold ;: her eyes were blue as the skies, and her hair yel 


low as gold. In her hands she carried something wrapped 





up in a towel. 
‘* What have you there 


‘* Mother sent over a bowl of rabbit soup,” replied the 
girl, ‘‘and she said I might stay over here all day and 
clean up the house.’ 

‘‘She is very good,” said Berthold ; ‘‘ I am afraid my 


mother is going to die!’ 


it | loved his 


1c 


Now the lad wasa manly little fellow, | 


brushing away the tears from hisface. ‘t Now,Gretchen, I 


am going to ask a favor of you.” 






































































‘* Of me 
- Yes,” said the lad, ‘it 
few hours, and I want you to stay with my mother until I 


is this: | am going away fora 
return.” 

‘* But where are you going?” 

‘‘Do not ask me, please. Will you stay here until I re- 
turn?” 

ia Why of course, but 

‘* Thank you, dear Gretchen,” and Berthold wrapped the 
violin up in the old cloth and then put on his thick jacket 
and fur cap. 

‘* When my mother wakes up tell her that I am out in the 
It may be 


house now 


that you expect me home very soon. 
d I will 


late before I get home, an stop at your 
and tell them that you will remain with us until to-morrow.” 
The 


kiss her, as it might waken her. 


lad went over to his mother, but he was afraid to 


He 


lips to her hair, and then, after giving Gretchen a few « 


i 
barely touched his 


a5 


rections about the fire, he hurried out, softly closing the 


door after him. 


He looked back once or twice, and h 


1€ girls 


He waved his hand 


e could see t 


fair face in the window watching him. 


to her and hurried on. He stopped at the farmhouse where 


Gretchen lived, and begged her parents to permit her to 





stay with his mother until morning. They were kind 
hearted people and consented ; they insisted on his drink- 
ing a bowl of milk, which was v acceptable. After 
thanking them he set out on his journey 

A wind storm raged violently, so that the lad could 
scarcely see his way, and the drifts of snow were often far 





above his waist. On either hand the fields stretched white 
with snow ; the pine and fir trees which skirted the road 
presented curious and fantastic forms, and the bushes were 


like goblins with white sheets around them. 


It was already quite dark when he reached the great 
city, although the hour was early. At first the lad was 


dered with tl 


1 
1 





fairly bewi 1e unaccustomed noise and 
] 


Is « 





f brilliant lik 
a OTriuliant lig 


the crowds of people and the thousan: 


which he had never seen before. 


But in order to carry out his plans successfully and reach 








home that night, Berthold knew that he had no time to 
spare. 

He selected a place near a public square and took the 
cloth from the violin ; with trembling fingers he tightened 
and tuned the strings and then began to play. 

In a very short time acrowd gathered around him, but 
he did not mind them in the least, and played on. Two 
men, tall and dis hed, attracted by the sight stopped 
to listen. 

‘* What have we here, Hans?” said on 

‘‘A wandering minstrel, Ole. Let us go nearer and 


have a peep.” 








voice were so kind that Berthold was not at all alarmed 


in astrange language and 


palace b 


The two men spoke rapidly 


before a magnificent e brilliant with many 
lights. They entered, the tallest still bearing Berthold in 


his arms. 
They passed through an elegant corridor with wonderful 
ights until they came to the 


pictures and thousands of | 
1 The 


door of a chamber at the en stranger put the lad 
down and brushed his hair a litttle. 

‘- Fear nothing,” he whispered ; ‘* remember we are yout 
friends.” 

They entered a magnificent apartment, which was 
crowded with elegantly dressed ladies and gentlemen. 
One of the company, an old, white-haired man, came for- 
ward to welcome them ; the tall stranger whispered some- 


thing, and Berthold could see by their looks and gestures 


that he was the subject of their conversation, and that the 


old gentleman seemed to be very much amused. 


He came over to the lad and pinched his cheek. _ The lad 





noticed that his breast was covered with ribbons and stars 
After a few 








and he knew he must be some great prince. 
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ned to tl 
address them 


nt and the 
Prince hé 
+ ] ] 


, stooped and 


i 
said kindly, 


1is neck and began to play a } 


It 
every heart 


applauded 


posed himself was 


very 


and thrilled 


company and 


subsided the tall stranger st 


then took the violin 


ooped 
into his own 
‘late, played Berthold’s compo- 


Y 


such ri 


} 


ver were heard ivishing 


ay 
ught of his sick mother at home, 
His tall 1 


friend noticed 
told him his thoughts 


company applauded loudly 


his 


1¢ assembled company, | 


lad saw that all to enter the Church, 
id ceased, the tall} Prince’s Classical Academy, a school of some renown, 


* play | 


| 
| 





, as his mother 


home 


company fat 


ot 


qaoor 


>| companionship with Fétis and other distinguished 


ity was soon left f 


he lad descended 


cottage 


softly. H 


| for 


into a stay of eleven years. 
with no fixed plans for the future ; 
and conseqnently he attended Dr. 


his family desired him 


whispered to him. | where most of the English people living there sent their | 


sons. 

Young Osborne’s bright, imaginative mind, genial man- 
ners and facility at the keyboard won him many friends, 
and notably one who practically determined his future pro- 
This was the Prince de Chimay, whose generous | 
patronage of music was widely appreciated, and whose 
His 


| 
| 
| 


fession. 


name is venerated beyond the confines of his country. 
the historical Mrs. Falien, who during the 
great French Revolution saved the lives of many of the 


wife was 
unfortunate prisoners left for execution ; his grandson is 
now the Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

of artists of all 


The prince’s 
ranks, but 
Mrs. George Sand was a con- | 


| 


chateau was the rendezvous 
chiefly musical and literary ; 
stant visitor there. He himself was an excellent violinist ; 

possessing an exact taste, none but the best music, whether 
room, at} 
The school was a good one for an impressionable | 


the church, stage or concert was heard 
Chimay. 


youth, and as many ot the best musicians of the day were 


| constantly at the chAteau Osborne was brought into close 


men 


| who must have exercised a certain influence on him. 


The prince was indeed a generous benefactor ; he sought 
out 
taught. 
loves to tell of the prince’s goodness, and declares that the 


young musicians, paying for them to be 
of 


properly 


Osborne had no need this instruction, but he 


| three months he spent during every summer at the chateau 
) 


madame,” said the one 


ve have come to help you. 


‘st conversation with th 


did duty 


ypport 
nd +} 


} success to his 


George Alexander Osborne. 


© many of the present generation who fol- 


Alexander 
] 


ld of music, abroad 


professional work 


i 


ill 
oncet phs belong to the past, 


ts an e] 1 as historical. 


poch we now regar« 
g 


us can claim to have taken part in tl 
celebrated the victory at Waterl 

to ust terms oi 
Cheru 
oz and De Bériot, and to have play« d 
Hell Te 
Perhaps the most remark- 


brigh 


nusicians, to have been on 
Mend Meverbeer, 
Berli 


i1DeT 


th Issohn and 


g and o cite a few 
names of the past. 


Mr 


burden of 


nnected with Osborne is the tness 


ars the eighty-five years ; one 


htness of yore, but it 


his step has the lig 


1 that his heart is still 


lare¢ 


} } till 1 ar] 
vanced age he still loves dear] 


latest symphony or he; ast new 
the most active and enthusiastic 1 


lral ld 


in the old of tl soutl 


he was a born 


cathec city 1e 





soon showed that musician, | 
age of twelve deputized for his father, play- | 


le stock 


Cc 


, 1 
rvice and accompanying tl! an 
there 


The 


anthems of 


books, written in the old clefs 


| 
| 
| 


-halfpenny copies in those days. 


himself by introducing the 
time one t native 


at that 


in Dublin. 


of our 
Bu 


r Osborne, and af 


toremos 


t Limerick too 
} 


A 


was 


ter he had studiec 


fat} 


ather, who enjoyed some local renown, 


to think of his future career, and 


the chief centres of art and hear mu 


opportunity presented itself. A sister of 


(isborne 


Mr 


yrothe: 


Brussels desired to see her 
] t work, 


a not 
London at that time 


who tived in 


on bu ; as he coul leave his young 


Osborne was sent instead. was a for- 


midable journey from the South of Ireland, and it took some 


time to reach the capital. Here he stayed a few days, and 
when he went to the 


heard Pasta in Cherubini’s ‘‘ Medea 


was inthe musical seventh heaven 


opera and 
letti played th 


;” Spagno- 
e violin, conducting at times with his bow, 
and among the orchestral players were Lindley on the 
‘cello, and the famous Dragonetti with his double bass. He 
and the 


visit it was purported he should pay his aunt lengthened 


reached Brussels by the way of Ostend and Ghent 


Osborne 


| or to the Kin 


| ted with the Oaken Crown, and named Maitre de Chapell 


| and it is no secret that Chopin players often repair to his 


He 


were among the most enjoyable periods of his life. 


| learnt orchestration by a diligent study of the full scores in 


the library at Chimay, and wrote many little pieces for the 


prince’s orchestra; at the parish church he used to con- | 


duct the er, to 
by 


masses of Haydn, Mozart, and one by Aul 
whom the way he gave a chorus which subsequently 


‘La Muette 


furnisl 


de Portici.” 


in 


The chateau was 1ed with a bijou theatre, and 


made his appearance as a singer in an operetta 
one of the company ascribing 
had 


It thus came about that at 


le Pasha,” its | 


rious French "’—he not then com- | 


“cu 
ple 


the 


tely mastered the language. 


age of twenty the young man formally adopted the pro- | 


fession, he supported himself by giving lessons, con- | 


an 
g to the family chest in Ireland. 


hig! 


So successful was 


he and so ily did the Prince of Chimay rate his abilities 


that he procured for the young Irishman the post of instruct- | 
g of the Netherlands’ son, the Prince of Orange 

(the late King of Holland). For his services he was decora- | 
ec. 
His concerts in Brussells were among the most popular 
t 


events of the season, and at 


t 
Ly 


quaintaince of De Bériot, with whom he wrote thirty-three 


luets for the violin and piano, brilliant pieces, admirably 
adapted for their purpose and pieces which are still popu- 
lar and played. At that period Holland and Belgium 
formed one state under King William, but in 1830 a revolu- 
tion broke out, the Belgians seeking to throw off the Dutch 
yoke, and in this they succeeded after three days’ hard 
fighting. 

Osborne joined a volunteer party of order formed to 
protect the inhabitants against pillage ; by mistake they 
were attacked by a knot of Liégeois on the boulevards 
one of whom fired at Osborne at close quarters. Fortunate- 
ly for music the gun did not go off, and all that happened 
was that the amateur soldier was made prisoner, taken be- 
fore Prince Frederick who commanded, and after an expla- 
nation was released. The division of the country naturally 
made a great difference to the importance of the capital, 
and Osborne determined to try his fortune in Paris, al- 
though the English Ambassador urged him to stay and 
press his claims for consideration on the king, who on his 
part was ready to recognise and make use of the talents of 
the young Irish musician. 

Osborne went to Paris in the summer of 1831 and was 
received with open arms by his old friends located there. 
Chief among these was Chopin; with him Osborne was on 
the most intimate terms ; there is hardly one of the compo- 
sitions of the romantic Polish composer that Osborne did 
not hear before publication ; he knows and plays them all, 
house at Regent’s Park to ask the opinion and advice of 
the venerable musician as to the rendering of certain pas- 
another friend 
with whom Osborne was most intimate ; in many ways he 


sages in Chopin’s writings. Berlioz was 
helped and gave encouragement to this eccentric genius, 
and one of his published ‘‘lettres de voyage” was ad- 
dressed to his staunch foreign friend. 

Paris at that time was perhaps at the zenith of her letters 
and art reputation. Osborne, mixing in the best of these 
circles, found that he had yet something more to learn ; he 
accordingly went to Pixis for lessons on the piano, studied 
harmony under Fétis and composition with Reicha. Later, 
he placed himself under Kalkbrenner, then one of the most 
prominent players and teachers in Paris. Thus completely 
equipped for his life work, Osborne occupied a prominent 
position among the musicians resident in the French metrop- 
olis, enjoying some excellent teaching, writing numerous 





The youth went to Brussels 


| don. 


| tions of 


one of these he made the ac- | li 


morceaux de salon, and giving concerts always well attend- 


ed. To this period belongs some music of a more serious 


| type; three trios for violin, ’cello and piano, a quartet for 


wind and piano, and later a sextet for piano, strings and 


wind, amply showed that when the occasion demanded 


Osborne could not only write drawing room pieces and 
| brilliant fantasias on airs from the last new opera, but that 


| 
| 
| 


he could produce music composed in classic form furnished 
with melodious themes, richly varied harmony, originality 
of treatment, and replete with a grace and refinement of 
expression which is to be found in all his works, and indeed 
forms a distinctive feature of his music. 

These works, together with a fine sonata for violoncello 
and piauo, have been heard in England, but not so fre- 
quently as their unquestionable merits entitle them to; it 
may be assumed that they were written at a period prior to 
the revival of the taste for classical compositions, and when 
the demand of the day was for lighter, showy music, and 
such pieces of the emotional and romantic order as are the 
character mazurkas, valses, impromptus, and nocturnes 
that proceeded from Chopin’s, Cramer’s and Kalkbrenner’s 
pens. 

At Paris Osborne met Mendelssohn, and in two delight- 
ful papers he read many years after at the Musical Associa- 
tion (‘* 1878-9 ; of Frederick 


Chopin,” 1879-80) he told us much as to the artistic life of 


Serlioz,” ‘* Reminiscences 


Paris in the ‘‘ forties,” and we get glimpses of the meetings 
and doings of the famous musicians then resident at the 
French capital. He relates on one occasion, when Mendels- 
sohn, Chopin and Hiller dined together, the discussion 
t 


about the manuscripts of authors became so animated that 


} 
ll, 


t 
1 


claimed, ‘‘ Gargon, apportez-moi votre manuscript,” a lapsus 


instead of Osborne asking the waiter for the bill, he ex- 


that amused Chopin greatly. 


A paper he read during Musical Association Session of 
1882-3 lences and Reminiscences,” is full 


the 
during his residence in 


,** Musical Coincic 


of anecdotes notable musicians he 


brought into contact with 


concerning was 
Paris. 
nong his other friends in Paris he counted Cherubini, 

Moscheles, Heller, Baullott, 
, Rossini, Liszt, Hiller, Balfe and Onslow, whose fine 


string quartets, never heard in public here, are much ad- 


Paganini, Labarre, 


| mired in France. 


be th 


ird 


settled in Lon 


With 1848 began what may termed Osborne's ‘ 


period ;"” and by accident, as it were, he 


Oddly enough when he came here he found him- 


self already famous. A little drawing room piece he had 


written, entitled ‘‘ La Pluie d 


over here, and was e1 


es Perles,” had found its way 
ijoying such an extraordinary popular- 
ity that no fewer than twelve ic 
it. 


and everybody 


publishers issued edi- 


‘La Pluie des Perles” was quite worth play- 


ing who could attempted this brilliant 
littl By the way the piece is still played, not 


To 


the lucky composer it proved to be better than a shower of 


ittle morceau. e 


only here, but in France, Germany and Switzerland. 


pearls, for the copyright was his and it was the com- 
mencement of a shower of gold, 
Orders poured in on him, not only from London, but also 
from German, French and Belgian publishers eager to ob- 
50 
Ac- 


cordingly he wrote an immense number of pieces and en- 


tain transcriptions and original pieces from his pen, 
guineas being readily offered for half a dozen pieces. 


joyed the reputation of being the fashionable writer of the 
day. He at once obtained a considerable share of the best 
teaching in London ; members of many noble families owe 
their knowledge and love for music to him, and not a few 
own an affectionate regard for their old master, who was 
ever a conscientious, skillful teacher. Osborne went two 
provincial tours, the first in 1847 with Alboni, Salvi, Cor- 
bari, under Mr. Willert Beale, the second with Catherine 
Hayes, Ernst, Piatti and Payne. 

At concerts in London he accompanied Malibran, fre- 
quently playing one of his violin duets with her husband, 
De Bériot; when on the tours one of his string trios was 
usually performed. His playing was ever that of the re- 
fined, perfectly trained artist, tinctured with an impulsive 
brilliancy that may be safely ascribed to his Celtic blood 
In London, among other important concerts, he played at 
at the ‘‘ Musical Union,” making his first appearance at the 
season of 1845, when he played the ‘‘ Kreutzer Sonata” 
with Sainton. His friendship with Ella, the founder of this 
famous association of artists, extended to his death only 
three years ago. Asa trait of Osborne’s thoughtful, unsel- 
fish nature, it may here be mentioned that when the old 
blind man was forgotten by the many artists he had _ be- 
friended, and helped in their career, Osborne was a regular 
visitor, cheering him with the news of the day, and when 
Sunday came it never failed to bring his old friend to his 
side to read to him and to talk of something far above 
earthly things. 

He traveled 
an immense distance in the course of the week (for some 


Osborne was a tremendous hard worker. 


time as far as Malvern), and yet he found time to issue a 
large number of pieces for his instrument, together with a 
vocal scena sung by Mr. Cummings at a Worcester 
Festival ; a scena for soprano, sung by Mrs. Rudersdorf, at 
Norwich ; an andante and rondo for the violin, dedicated 
to Joachim ; several songs, part songs, anthems and a com- 
munion service singularly earnest and devotional in tone. 
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He has written two operas ; one remains in manuscript, 


the other, ‘‘ Sylvia,” on being accepted by the Pyne-Harri- | 


son combination for Drury Lane, was printed and an- 


nounced for performance, the abrupt closing of the theatre | 


causing this to be dropped. 
He has written three orchestral overtures, which 
been frequently played in London, Brighton, Manchester, 


Liverpool and at the Crystal Palace ; lately he composed a 


‘* Marche Funébre,” and a few months ago, for the wed- 
ding of his son, Capt. C. A. Osborne, of the Sixth Dragoon 
Guards, he wrote quite an imposing grand march for the 
organ, the introduction on the pedals in the finale on a 

passage the 
; the whole composition is original vigorous, and 


chiming as delivered by bells is quite a 
novelty 
one would hardly judge it to be the production of a man 
midway between the eighties and the nineties. Osborne is 
of the Philharmonic Society, and 
served the office as director; he is a director of the Royal 


f Trinity College, 


a member has often 
Academy of Music, a vice-president o 
London, and until lately was an active member of the 
Musical Association, where his ready wit and racy speeches 
used often to brighten the serious discussion. 

He is a capital speaker, and many who have heard him 
speak at the meetings and dinners of the College of Organ- 
ists must have carried away pleasurable recollections of 
those enjoyable occasions. He has always an appropriate 
anecdote on hand and a ready answer to any question 
asked. 


quested to be furnished with certain epoch making dates 


For example, when the writer of this notice re- 


for the purpose of this memoir, he was ‘‘referred to the 


family grocer!” and some time ago a friend, who was go- 


ing to Paris and persisted on Osborne furnishing him with 
some introductions to his old friends there, received what 


he asked for gravely directed to certain notabilities who 


repose in ‘‘ Pere la Chaise ” and other cemeteries. 
So far as music is concerned, Osborne is as young and as 
keen as ever. 


the Chamber Wind Music Society his quartet and beautiful 


Only last year he played at the concerts of 


sextet for piano, strings and wind with a verve, tende1 
that fairly astonished the 
It 


lature musician to know 


grace and perfection of technic 
younger generation who did not know Osborne's powers. 
1 


lii rn 


may be a useft esson to many a 


that he practices his scales and exercises daily ; the result 
is that he is ready to play anything one asks for, from a 
fugue of Bach’s or sonata of Beethoven's to a show piece 
by Liszt, an excerpt from 


Nothing 


s 


by Thalberg, an extravagance 





gives 


Wagner, or the last piece by Moszkowski. 


him trouble, but Bach is his favorite author. He goes to 


isic of importance and the last pianistic 


lyg- 
's 


hear the newest mt 
his juc 


wonder, and his criticisms are keen, though kind, 


ment displaying a power of analysis and assessment of 


value that possibly represents the accumulated experience | 


and wisdom of years. 

Time, though it has dimmed his eyes, does not seem to 
have affected his strong, flexible fingers. Asanexample of 
Jaying a piano duet with Mr. 
ot 


T 


I 
rather f 


this I may say that lately, on 
to 
queer chords, at the end the veteran pianis 


Osborne new him and ull accidentals and 


t 
L 


remarked 


‘‘Well, my eyes may not be as young as yours, but my 


fingers are a good deal freer!” a critical remark perfectly 
It 
tired from the active pursuit of 
he 


art and enjoys the companionship of a large circle of frie 


true. is now some twelve years since Mr. Osborne re- 
his profession, and despite 
delights in his beloved 


his great age he is well ; still 


ne 
n 


Is, 
to whom he is endeared by his kindness of heart and who 
frequently meet at his hospitable table. That he may yet 
live for years to come to continue to enjoy his well earned 
otium cum dignitate, to charm his friends and still delight 
st be the hope and d 


desire 
T. L. Southgate, 


u ot 


them with his playing, m 
many besides the writer of this notice. 
in Lond ‘* Musical News.” 


on 


The Musical Pigeon 
HEN the traveler visits Pekin for the first 


time he is struck by a strange music that seems to 


be upon the air, says Ernest Martin in the ‘‘ Inter Ocean.’ 


It approaches, retreats and then dies away. After some 
moments it will be repeated. Looking 
udest there appears 


ud 


stant when the aerial orchestra is at its lo 
a light cloud whose tint shows against the blue of the sky. 





The cloud approaches and is seen to be a flock of pigeons, 
which wheel and circle, and finally settle upon the eaves of 
the house to which they belong. 

The music ceases, and the traveler is convinced that the 
birds are the musicians, but he is puzzled as to their instru- 
ments, and how the poetic rising and falling music is pro- 
duced. The instrument Chao-tse: the word 
Chao meaning whistling, and the tse signifying mechani- 
The form of the 


is called a 


cal. A Chao-tse is a mechanical whistle. 
little machine varies according to the material from which 
it iscomposed. Some are made of reeds placed together in 
the form of pipes, such as Pan played, and others are made 
At the extremity of each reed or on the 
The whole instru- 


of small gourds. 
face of the gourd is placed 
ment must be light enough for the bird to experience no 
difficulty in flying. It is fastened to him by means of a 
thin strip of wood which goes between the two central tail 
A small ring is attached to this, and a light stick 


a whistle. 


feathers. 


have | 


upward at the in- | 


| thrust through it. This holds the machine firmly. The 
whistling is varied by the way in which the air penetrates, 
The 


notes vary according to the dimensions of the reeds or 


| and the force is proportioned to the rapidity of flight. 
| gourd. 

But what is the use of the Chao-tse ? 
idea, artistic It combines all of 
It is not It was not 
existence when Pekin was a great and superb city, well 


Is it simply a fan- 


tastic or useful ? these 


qualities. an ancient institution. in 


governed. It is difficult to give the precise date when 
Pekin’s decadence commenced, but it is certainly now ina 
most deplorable condition. Mr. Whyte has said that it is 
the dirtiest, the most poverty stricken and miserable city 


in the world, and after one has lived there for several years 
he has great respect for Mr. Whyte’s judgment. 

There is no sewerage system, and the inhabitants have 
adopted the custom of the Mussulman villages and left this 
service to the birds of prey which abound in the country 
about Pekin. 


ole 


gle, the sparrow hawk of Stephenson, 


The falcon, the ea 
and the Buteo poliogcuys take up all the animal and vege- 
table refuse of the city. 

These are very destructive to all domestic fowls, particu- 
larly the pigeons, which are very dear to the Chinese. 


They cannot kill the birds of prey, as they are so neces- 
sary ; it is cruel to confine the poor pigeons, so the Chinese 
have constructed the Chao-tse, which frightens their ene- 


All 


perstitions, and the Chinese have more 


mies and allows the pigeons to fly about in peace. 
people have their su 
than most. Some of them are grotesque, some are child- 
ish ; the Chao-tse is among those that are charming. 

As a people they love sound. They imagine that they 
hear in the clang of the gongs and the clocks which they 
set in motion on their holidays the voices of their ancestors 
| The sounds of these little instruments which they attach 
late to them mysterious mes- 
The Chao-tse i 
of the 


| to the tails of pigeons trans 
sages from emperors of past dynasties. s 
the thing in the 
Empire.—‘‘ The Musical Visiter.” 


most poetic capital Celestial 


1e 


Bach’s Trumpet Parts. 
LETTER printed in your April number 
B., 


A few years ago, 


(London ‘‘ Musical Opinion”) and signed C. A. 

| on the Bach trumpets is worth notice. 
knowing a few good Italian amateurs, I had a mind to see 

if they could do anything with Sebastian Bach, and finding 

among my music a (full score) copy of the Magnificat, we 

I chose the work because 


tried the choruses in private. 


| the phrases are more akin to Italian tonality than many of 
his works, and the Latin words were another convenience. 
Italians do not shirk when they sing at all, and the 
| volume of tone was sufficient ; the difficulty is to get them 
to restrain their force. The thing went smoothly enough 
and without coarseness, but the number of voices available 
| was not enough to allow of any semi-choruses ; which ar- 
rangement I look on as essential both for effect and to give 
the singers necessary repose so as to kee} 
of the 
no audience ; and it was not even worth the 
up the 


exclusion 


yin tune. There 


was never any idea giving work in public, as it 


would attract 


singer’s while to get chorouses with a view toa 
church the 
from the Catholic churches rendered such a work impossi- 
We had a 


le to complete the band, I had intended to call in the 


festival, as of the women’s voices 


ble. few instruments, and, had it been worth 


wl 


which 


ll 
] 
Lo 


f three saxophones to play the trumpet parts ; 


A. B.’s 


aic 
is carrying out a little more completely C. idea of 
the clarionets. 

| It happened however, in the meantime, that in order to 

| complete the parts I had the three trumpet parts written onthe 


| double stave, to be played onthe harmonium ; and on one occa- 
} ) 

| sion the player, forgetting orders, put on the grand jeu, which, 
} : 


| the effect of adding 
of taking the whole 


so satisfactory, and 


is your readers well know, has in an Alexandre instrument 
a very powerful double—in other words, 


sound down anoctave. The effect was 
appeared so much in harmony with the 


character of the work, that I directed the double stop only 
Thus far my 
I do not 


| to be used, to the great comfort of everyone. 
f what C. A. B. 
however, whether history would confirm the notion 


experience is in favor « suggests. 
| know, 
| that John Sebastian contemplated trumpets of so low a 


pitch. 


Being on the subject of Bach, may I trespass alittle fur- 


ther on your space by observing on another letter signed 


J. Borschitzky, the general sense of which is excellent, but 


which contains one curious slip. 





The writer says: ‘ Bach 


| has done good service to pianists by his ‘ Wohltemperirte 
| Clavier’ by enabling them to play in all the twenty-four 
| keys equally well.” Thus far all is right; but he adds, | 


| ‘*and annulling the notion that on the piano one key has a } 


” 


different character from another key.” Then what was the 


good of writing in all the keys? If the key of C sharp has 
no character that distinguishes it from C, why write a pre- 
lude and fugue in that key? Why not write them all in C, 
or in C minor ? 

Those preludes and fugues seem to show that each key 
has its appropriate character, even on a tempered clavier. 
What Bach abolished was the notion that it is necessary to 


33 


is too commonly assumed that ‘‘well tempered” must 





| 

| necessarily mean equally tempered. But do we call a room 

‘‘ well proportioned” when it is a cube? Or a man ‘ well 

built” when he is as broad as long? Or a hand * well 

| shaped ” when all the fingers are one length And a din- 

| ner ‘‘ well cooked” when all the dishes taste ju alike 
We, indeed, object to anyone being so strongly flavored as 


to spoil our taste for the rest; |! ot 
1} 


is no bar to good I 


it tha 


A‘ 


ut I take a variety 


larmony. well tempered ” 


ingredients 





clavier is one in which all the keys are playable, or if you 
like it, equally harmonious ; because all have some impet 
fections, it does not follow that they must all be made st 
alike by having these imperfe ist the same place 
in each scale. It is the vari h distribution that 
imparts their character to the keys 

This error, as I conceive it to be, does not invalidate the 





burden of Mr. Borschitzky’s letter as to the tuning of the 
violin ; but it is an error which lies at the root of much mis 
apprehension, such as that shown in Mr. Dyson's letter on 


scale. The attempt to make the keyboard 


1 


the chromatic 
S| 








chromatic scale the basis of notation would be indeed worse 
than building in sand. From an acoustic point of view 
Euclid 2,000 years ago showed the semitone to be a mythi- 
cal quantity ; from a harmonic point of view Mr. Carleton 
has briefly stated the arguments that briefly show the chro- 
matic scale to be noscale at all. To tie notation to it would 
bar the way against any hope of bringing our musical sci- 
ence and notation up to the level of modern compositions, 
an advance which is advocated in Mr. Rhodes’ paper in 
your April number, to a continuation of which I look for 

ward with great interest. 

I wonder whether many people enjoy Mr. Herman 
Smith’s papers as much as I do? If so, he is a public 
benefactor on a large scale. 

Yours, & ANTONIO Mirica 

NAPLES, April 15, 1893 

Sir—While entirely agreeing with C. A. B. that the long 
trumpets now used in the performance of Bach's works do 
not reproduce the effect intended by the « om poser, I am 

is to transpos 

The reason why the newly constructed long trumpets 


t will 1} 


proper effec ye 


do not and cannot possibly give 


clear to anyone who has studied the nature of orchestral 
instruments 

tis well known that the quality of the acute register of 
any instrument differs from that of its medium register. 
The long trumpets are, I believe, crooked in G, the length 
of the tube being between five and six feet; and Bach’s 
high notes on these instruments are contained between the 
sixth and twelfth overtones, or mostly in the medium of 
the instrument. But on , the same notes 
are in the octave between t sixteenth over- 


ins at about 





nes nearly all in the ; 
tones, nearly ali in the acut 














ite 
the tenth upper partial. This is one reason of the difference 
of tone, another being that the bore of the new instrument 
is, I believe (I have not the exact measurements before me), 
much wider in proportion to the I in 
the old trumpet. T makes the nt 
approximate rather to that of the cor 

But I cannot for a moment admit ided the 
parts to be played an octave lower. In many places the 
effect would be altogether lost, but apart from this ques- 
tion there is the fact that the parts could not possibly be 


] of the notes would 





played an octave lower, because many 

not be on the instrument at all. If it be 

sometimes used a trumpet with a complete 

scale (the tromba da tirarsi), the simple ans 

when he uses this instrument he never treats it as a trans- 
posing instrument, and therefore the trumpet parts in such 


works as the Orchestral Suite, played at the last concert of 
the Bach Society, could not have been intended for that 


instrument. 


It is known that there were in Bach's time two classes of 
trumpet players—the clarin bliiser, who played the florid 
passage lying in the highest octave of the instrument, and 


the principal bliser, who played almost exclusively in t 
Hiindel 


pal for the third (lowest) trumpet in the eccasional oratorio 


middle register. uses the name princi- 


lower and 


and the Dettingen Te Deum. Owing to the different way 
in which the trumpet is treated by modern composers, it 


would no longer pay any player to practice as a clarin 
bliser the highest notes of his instrument—as he would 
thereby render his embouchure less certain in his ordinary 
work—for the sake of playing Bach perhaps two or thre¢ 
times a year. 

There is, therefore, little hope of our hearing Bach's 
trumpet parts as he intended them. The best reproduction 
of the proper effect that I can recall was at a performance 
of the Christmas Oratorio in the Albert Hall many years 
ago, when the high trumpet solos were played on Mr 
Wiilis’ spendidly toned reed stops on the great organ in the 
hall. Such an expedient, however, would only be accept- 
able when the reeds of the organ were exceptionally good. 

Yours, &c., EBENEZER Prout. 

Mr. Prout’s letter first appeared in the Atheneum, and 

Ur. Prout’s letter first app the A nd 








have ‘‘ wolfs,” 2. ¢., one or more keys totally unplayable. It 


zs here reprinted from that paper. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


N L. OF M. 


Kighth Annual Meeting. 


reproduce herewith the local reports of 


hth annual meeting of the National League 
Detroit on May 8,9 and 10. It will 


‘r of very important resolutions were 


ct of which will be felt in more than one di- | 


reports are from the Detroit ‘ Free Press.” 


MEETING OF MAY 8. 


National League of Musicians assembled here yester- | 


the purpose of holding the eighth annual conven- 
Among the prominent members who arrived early 
President C. H. John M. 
Secretary Jacob Beck, Alexander Bremer, chair- 


William Ruhe, Treasurer 


the committee on laws and supervision; John Hunt, 


of the national executive board, and ex-President 


Owen Miller. Soon the corridor of the Russell House pre- 


animation, and the casual ob- 


a scene of unusual 


at once divined that a feeling of good fellowship in 
t sense prevailed among the members of the na- 
The local committee were on hand to 

, and most of the day was spent in re- 


s, although several committee meet- 


sndshiy i 
n the morning and afternoon. ‘The business 
session proper will be begun this morning at 10 o'clock, at 
the Russell House 

Phe tof t 


powel 
t 


he convention 1s to centralize a legislative 
from and sustained 


the 


oOvyec 


emanating by the different pro- 


associations throughout It is the en- 


country 


elevate ized musicians into a sphere of 


recoven 


re for them proper recognition as ex- 


art. The convention will 


promote 


is believed. It is the aim of the 


proper laws for the pro- 
against antagonistic ele- 


are passed 
associations 
»the legislation necessary to suppress 
rganizations which tend to bring an 


In order to maintain 


ap- 


rofession into contempt. 
the league, a rigid examination of 

1s nec essary 
appropriated by the State and Fed- 
s for the promotion of the liberal arts and 
just proportion. Con- 


» recommends the local leagues 


isic does not receive 

national le 
yn their several Representatives such attention 
lead to a better recognition of the 


t of 


surill 
ras Wii 


nother objec the league is to create a 


the relief o the widows, families or 


ves of deceased members. It is composed 


a membership of not less than twenty- 


Secretary Jacob Beck made an interesting statement re- 
‘*The 


said in the 


g variou rs of interest to the league. 


w has abot 12,000 members,” he 


general conversation, ‘‘ The question of having 


membership will probably be considered by the 
; also the old subject concerning affiliation with 
American Federation of Labor. The beneficial scheme 
the last convention has not, I am sorry to say, 


been as successful as was anticipated. 


enacted at 
Whether from apa- 


he 


thy on the part of some of the secretaries to make t law 
known, or from a misunderstanding of its application, at 
any rate the fact remains that the members did not gener- 
ally respond to the A well-known insurance man 
highly commended the idea to me, and said that it was one 
of kind he had 
Whenever a member dies each man simply puts his hand in 


The 


project. 


the best schemes of the ever heard of. 


pocket and takes out 5 cents. universal 


which was adopted will probably also be considered. There 


nis 


pitch 
is still room for much to be done in this respect. Few trav- 


eling operat 


| companies can afford to take their own or- 


ra, and a singer apt to strike a different pitch at 
lifferent places, which is decidedly demoralizing and is 
the chorus. 


During the year protests have been 
repeatedly made against the competition of Government 
bands with civilian musicians and the importation of bodies 
of foreign musicians under contract, and while responses 
to the protests have in some instances been received, they 
have been specious and frivolous in their argument. 

The father of the league, Henry D. Beissenherz, of In- 
1, which 
started in New York city with a membership of about 200. 


dianapolis, is here. He was a member of No. 
Samuel Davis, the first vice-president, will not be at the 
convention, John M. Lander, the treasurer, is a musician 
and plays a good deal for New York's 400. 
member of the Seidl 
John Hunt belongs to Cappa’s band. 


of great ability 


Alexander Bremer is a orchestra. 


A musician who is extremely well informed is Owen 
Miller, of St. Louis 


musician 


Mr. Miller is a politician as well as a 
been State 
run for Congress on the People’s ticket. 


an unusual combination — having 
Senator and having 
He was defeated for Congress, but made a good showing. 
Miller referred to the 
having a universal set of by-laws for all the local leagues, 


In conversing Mr. importance of 
and said that he hoped this would be accomplished by the 
convention. ‘‘It would simplyfy matters a great deal,” he 
said, ‘‘ and Ishall propose that it be done.” Another matter 


| to be considered is the Meurer case, which attracted so 
much attention, the Supreme Court of Michigan reinstalling 
| him after the action of the local league. Mr. Meurer, it 
will be remembered, played for the Knights Templar at 
Denver when Canadian and other bands were also em- 
ployed. 

The delegates to the convention are: John Hunt, New 
York; Jacob Beck, J. G. S. Beck, W. Wolsiefer, Philadel- 
phia ; George Schath, Cincinnati; E. A. Drach, Chicago ; 
| George Bach, Milwaukee ; Owen Miller, St. Louis; H. F. 
Laube, Richmond, Va.; Thomas Jewett, Paterson, N. J.; 
C. H. W. Ruhe, Pittsburg, Pa.; George Nachman, Balti- 
more, Md.; George R. Bennett, Kansas City; C. E. Fink, 
Grand Rapids; H. I. Irvine, Omaha, Neb.; Harry Asmus, 
Buffalo; W. A. Reed, Cleveland ; Gus Koehler, Toledo; 
J. Hoffman, Denver, Col.; John L. Malone, Rochester, 
N. Y.; H. D. Beissenherz, Indianapolis ; George H. Eckert, 
Louisville; Charles McAlister, Seattle, Wash.; George Sei- 
bert, Sr., St. Paul, Minn.; Samuel J. Ruhe, Beaver Falls, 
Pa.; A. W. Swope, Tacoma, Wash.; Charles F. Krieger, 
selleville, Ill.; J. H. Eschman, Minneapolis, Minn.; Gart 
Shober, Fort Wayne, Ind.; E. A. R. Meier, Duluth; Au- 
gust Wesche, East Saginaw; W. Samuels, Pueblo, Col.; 
George W. Quinn, Dallas, Tex.; Fen. G. Barker, Leadville, 
Col.; Fred Elikofer, Evansville, Ind.; F. L. Grambs, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Piene V. Ocker, Quincy, IIl.; Charles A. 
Liley, Newport, R. I.; Theo. J. Vincentz, Orange, N. J.; 
James Graham, Dayton, Ohio; Charles G. Knight, San 
Antonio, Tex.; Frank G. Walton, Bay City; J. H. Bevan, 
Fort Worth, Tex.; Edward Meister, Anderson, Ind.; Henry 
G. Hawkin, Springfield, Ohio; F. W. Westhoff, Decatur, 
Ill.; Willard E. Weike, Salt Lake City; Ferdinand Hein- 
rich, Utica, N. Y.; J. W. Howard, Jr., Butte, Mon. 

The reception committee consists of Mark Keintz, chair- 
man ; Charles O’Connor, George Keintz, J. Davis, H. Grand, 
L. Henry Horn, Dr. Vandervelden, H. Tucker, 
J. Robinson, J. Sauers, George Peterson, E. Schremser, 
J. Masacek, Al. Schremser, L. Sanner, H. Savage. The 
president of the local league, Willard G. Bryant, and the 


Engell, 


secretary, J. Meyrelles, passed the morning in getting 
acquainted with the national league officers. 
The entertainment are E. 
chairman ; Charles W. Graul, J. J. Meurer, 
Fritz Kalsow, H. A. Todd and B. Speil. 


The guests’ and speakers’ committee are F. L. 


R. Schremser, 
N. Tinnette, 


committee 


Abel, 
chairman ; W. G. Bryant, J. Meyrelles, E. Schremser. 
The press and badge committee are W. G. 
chairman ; F. Roberts, C. Roberts, L. F. Schultz. 
The executive committee were in secret session all after- 


3ryant, 


noon. 
MEETING OF MAY 9g. 

The National League of Musicians was called to order 
in convention assembled, at the Russell House, yesterday 
morning at 10 o'clock, by the president, William Ruhe, of 
Pittsburg. Seventy-two cities were represented by dele- 
gates. The first matter of business to be attended to was 
the report of the credentials committee, showing the new 
After this 
report was accepted came the roll call, according to the re- 


members who will serve for the next two years. 


port of the committee. <A peculiar incident in this connec- 
tion was the fact that just as the secretary was calling the 
name of the delegate from Butte, Mon., he stepped into 
the room and answered, having traveled continuously from 
Friday noon. 

Annual Address. 

The annual address of the president, an interesting docu- 
ment, was as follows : 

Fe_tow Co__teacurs—Another year has been added to the 
record of our association. Another niche has been filled in 
the space of time by our labors during the time since we 
last parted in the city of New York, with our God speed for 
the several tasks that lay before us; and now, for the 
eighth time in the history of the musicians of the United 
States, we, as their chosen representatives, assemble in 
convention to give an account of our stewardship during 
the past, and to deliberate on what will be to our best in- 
terests in the future. 

Time, that great producer of large achievements, is leav- 
ing its mark in the progress of the league. 


individual member throughout the country is that of a 
potent factor, never to be omitted in any calculation lest 
the result be an erring one and prove a grave stumbling 
block to the project. Many were the tasks mapped out for 
active co-operation during the year. Much has been done 
toward gaining recognition of efforts on our part, toward 
bettering the condition of the musician, by eliminating the 
abuses of the past, and providing new opportunities for the 
future; but much more remains to be removed before we 
can even think that we might allow ourselves a respite from 
our labors, or to enjoy a period of repose. On the contrary, 
still greater efforts must be made on our part. More pres- 
sure must be brought to bear and still more convincing 
arguments must be brought home, until by sheer force of 
circumstances the supremity of justice will be acknow- 
ledged by those whose greatest endeavor is to evade it 
now. 

The musician has too long been heard as the obedient 
performer alone, only todelight the listener ; when it comes 
to the recognition for the pleasure given for the service ren- 
dered, then the musician is not to be heard. He is simply 
to play for the listener without any other comment except 
that which is given performers at a charity entertainment— 
approval. He is, however, beginning to assert himself. 
Like all political economists he is learning to know that by 
a concentration of his efforts, by storing his energies for 





specific occasions, much better results can be obtained and 





| fense ; 


Its influence is | : Pcie i tha Chis hich sur is it. and 
becoming manifest, and its bearing on the position of the | breaking its way through the chaos which surrounds it, an¢ 





more lasting benefits assured to the respective communi- 
ties. It is being made fully apparent by the existence 
of our National League of Musicians, its many branches 
over this vast expanse of territory, and its prosperous and 
continuous growth since its formation. 

The growth during the past fourteen months has been 
gratifying. Very much so, as it appears to be more the 
essence of conviction on the part of the musicians them- 
selves than to any special effort on the part of organizers, 
who very often find much more attraction in the revenue 
attached to the organization formed than to the ultimate 
good accomplished by the joining of forces. Much credit 
is therefore due to the members of our executive board, to 
their appointed representatives and the musicians of the 
league in general for the dissemination of facts as to the 
workings of the league, its conservative policy, and its de- 
sire to preserve the most friendly relations between the 
various locals during the constant intercourse of their mem- 
bers in each other’s jurisdiction. ‘The number of locals ad- 
mitted during this time was eighteen, commencing with 
No. 56 and ending with No. 72, adding 1,400 members, 
and swelling the grand total to 11,200 members. One 
gratifying feature is that a great number of musicians in 
the city of Baltimore so fully recognized the utility of our 
league that they desired to become identified with it again. 
As the organization that had formerly been connected with 
the league would not make any effort to have their disa- 
bilities removed, a new organization was formed, and ap- 
plication made for admission to the league. After due 
notice an opportunity of harmonizing all interests was 
given to all the musicians of Baltimore; the new association 
was admitted and given No. 17, the same number that was 
held by Baltimore before. 

The officialorgan was by resolution continued under the 
supervision of the president and secretary, but to be of no 
expense to the league. From the statements made and 
from assurances given we had every reason to hope that 
the organ of the league would be a success, and not only a 
benefit to the league itself, but would also eventually be- 
come a source of revenue tothe generous projector of the 
enterprise during its publication, and repay some of the 
sacrifices made ; but, unfortunately, after the publication 
of the first number, unusually long delayed, the organ 
ceased to exist. 

There are several questions in connection with this proj- 
ect that are of some importance to many of us personally 
and ourconstituents. I would therefore recommend that a 
rigid investigation be made by the executive board into 
this whole matter, and that all that have had any connec- 
tion with the organ, either actively or by implication, be 
called to give their statement as to how far and in what 
manner they have been connected with the publication of 
the organ, or as to what relation, if any, they have held 
with the publishers. I would also advise that immediate 
steps be taken for the revival of the official organ on the 
lines as originally laid down in the address of our then 
worthy president, Brother Wolsieffer, at the convention in 
Cincinnati. The necessity of an organ that will publish 
the correct views that the musician holds of matters that 
concern him and himself alone is becoming more manifest 
daily. Seldom do we find a publication from the pen of a 
musician that is not either sneeringly or slightingly com- 
mented upon immediately following the article, to say 
nothing of the abominable articles that appear comment- 
ing on the efforts of the musicians to better their condition 
by endeavoring to remove existing abuses. 

“Just as though anyone capable of writing a readable arti- 
cle is more competent to judge of the qualifications, abili- 
ties, artistic attainments, talents or genius possessed by a 
musician than all the entire musical profession! According 
to such views qualities that require a lifetime of diligent 
study to fully develop and keep up to an acknowledged 
standard of excellence require no ability in that direction 
to be properly judged. As a matter of fact we must not 
forget that we have those that are most devoted to our pro- 
fession and on all occasions are ready to take up our de- 
but if we have our own organ properly known in 
the profession it will be an incentive to the members of our 
profession to take up their own defense. We have the mate- 
rial and the ammunition. What we lack is the proper 
weapon ; the greatest of all tunes, an official organ, a voice 
of the press. 


UNIFORM PITCH, 


The most important step in this direction has been the 
adoption of A 435 as the standard pitch for the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition. This was done with the approval of one 
whose name shines with luster on the roster of one of our 
locals. I refer to the well chosen musical director of the 
Exposition, Mr. Theodore Thomas, to whom, more than 
any other, the American musician and the music loving 
public of America are indebted for the advancement and 
culture of the art of music. 

The adoption of this pitch for the Exposition should be 
another incentive for us tokeep up the agitation, so that in 
a very short time the last relic of barbarism in our musical 
pitch will have been eradicated. It is slowly but surely 


at some not very distant day we will have the pleasure of 
asserting that the pitch throughout the national league is 
uniform. 


THE LEAGUE BUTTON, 


I desire to call the attention of the delegates to the fact 
that we have adopted an emblem of recognition in the 
shape of a league button. It is worn by quite a number of 
members, but its more universal use would lead to many 
more recognitions among the profession where they now 
pass as strangers. Several cases have come under my per- 
sonal observation where in passing the league button 
caused a recognition and an afterward very agreeable and 
pleasant acquaintance ; to say nothing of the many oppor- 
tunities that would be afforded strange musicians, when 
far away from friends, to see in that little emblem that its 
bearer is a brother and a friend indeed. Let us make an 
effort to have its wearing made a universal feature of our 
league. 

ARMY AND NAVY BANDS. 

Despite the assuring letter sent to the New York con- 
vention by the then Secretary of the Navy, the Hon. B. 
F. Tracy, the competition by the musicians in the employ 
of the Government went merrily on. Protest after protest 
was sent to the official departments, but it availed but little. 
When the old excuse did not fill the bill a new one was in- 
vented. For those that are inclined to do a certain thing 








irrespective of whether it is right or wrong, it is an easy mat- 
ter to get a reason for doing it, especially if they are not 
accountable to anyone for their actions. The le ibor during 
the past year in this matter has been of such magnitude 
that I must leave the details of it to be reported. by the 
committee on army and navy bands, who will give you an 
insight into this abuse, that most of us possibly never could 
realize until investigated by our own members, as it was 
done the past few years. 
IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN MUSICIANS. 
The importation of foreign musicians 1s a question that 
has caused us a great amount of labor and annoyance. We, 
with many others, have been laboring under the misappre- 
hension that, according to a decision of the Treasury De- 
partment, all musicians are classed as artists. From in- 
formation that I have received direct from that department 
I learn that such is not the case ; in fact the department 
has given no decision whatever. Our whole trouble has 
been caused by the official whose duty it was to see that the 
provisions of the alien contract labor law were properly in- 
forced. How this was done in the past can readily be 
shown by citing the proceedings that were resorted to when 
the misnamed Strauss Orchestra were imported under con- 
tract. Instead of having a committee of competent — 
cians see that the exceptions of the law were fully compliec 
with, and that those who desired to enter this country as 
artists were entitled to that distinction, the artistic stand- 
ard was fixed by the official head of the immigration de- 





sobs ata waltz. Think of it, ye gods that protect our 
muse! It is needless to say that artistic (7) standard was 
fully maintained during the examination by that official, 
and the artists (?) were admitted. 

The complete musi val fiasco of that fraudulent organiza- 
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her, *t very much to hat there is a 
great deal less interest shown than theres uid be There 
are no mysteries surrounding the pl id there are no 
brilliant calculations require -d to show the immense benefit 
that will accrue to members joining it h protestation 
and assertions are required to enlist people into insurance 
companies, where the insurance costs not only the cost of 
insurance itse lf, but the additional cost of many high-sal- 


aried officials, commiss'ons on premiums for agents, prot its 


for stoc khok lers, and incidentals unknown to us, mz a 
the cost nearly double that of ordinary insuranc but 
they are not required to demonstrate that the plan we have 


is the simplest of the simple. Its — is merely nomi- 
nal, and its benefit is a most direct and apparent one, as it 
consists simply of one of the assessments paid in by each 
member of the benefit fund—for that purpose and for 
other. Musicians generally are rather too liberal and not 
always prudent concerning the goods of this world. As 
long as their earning powers last they little think of the 
future ; but when they have passed away it is those that 
are left behind that are obliged to enter the struggle for 
life, and generally almost helplessly. Here is an opportu- 
nity to guard against such continge ncies ; to avoid the bit- 
terness of such a struggle ; to assist in making life worth 
living, not alone to those that remain behind, but also to 
those living now, in gratification at knowing that when 
they do pass away, to some extent the future has been pro- 
vided for. Let us make a united effort to make our benefit 
plan the success it deserves to be. Of all the efforts we do 
make let this be the most important one. 
THE GRIM 
Associated with us at the last convention, adding their 
full measure to our overflowing cup of enjoyment, were two 
of the most well-known figures in the history of American 
military bands. Their achievements in that sphere are the 
surprise of the world, and on that occasion they vied with 
rs other to add to the enjoyment of the members of the 
league and to extend to us their welcome as a brother mu- 
sician. ‘To-day they are no more. They passed into the 
pathway of the grim reaper—Death—and he gathered them 
in relentlessly, even as he will gather them all. The mag- 
netic Gilmore and the re snowned Cappa in that short space 
of time bade farewell to all their earthly achievements and 
passed away to the far beyond. The monuments they 
erected for themselves are in the hearts of the musicians, 
and will be transmitted from generation to generation ; aye, 
they will be as lasting as time itself. It is the last tribute 
that we can pay to our honored dead. 
THE 
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CONDITION O} MUSICIAN, 


The following might be more properly placed if included in 
or made an addre ss to our local societies direct ; but as our 
intercourse with them is toa certain extent limited to the 
transactions at our annual conventions or with the represen- | 





tatives of the locals, I deem it proper to place 1t betore you, 
| so that you may discuss it if you choose, and from it take 
| that which is most beneficial to you and place it before 
| your local society for their discussion and possible profit. 
It is the general condition and position of the musician ; 
how he 1s regarded, and to what he owes his present con- 
| dition. That it is not what it should be, we are all aware of ; 
but why it is not appears to be one of the most difficult 

problems ot the profession. Let us go over the situation 
carefully and see if we cannot possibly find a remedy. If 
not a radical cure, at least something that will have a ten- 
dency to bring about a change for the better. 

There exists toa great extent a certain prejudice against 
the musician; but why it does exist or what it really is or 
consists of even those most prejudiced cannot tell. It sim- 
ply exists, has existed for a long time, and will exist for a 
still longer time unless the musician makes the attempt to 
show that as a matter of fact there is no foundation what- 
ever for it to exist ; that it is simply a relic of old slavery 
times, when the musician was entitled to but a very limited 
amount of freedom and enjoyed no rights whatever in com- 
mon with mankind. It is needless for me to state that ever 
since that time the musician has been so occupied with his 
own profession, for its betterment, advancement and cul- 
ture, that he has given his own personal wants or gratifica- 


| tion of his desires outside the limits of his profession no at- 


tention whatever. True, some of the profession have risen 
to eminent positions, and are worshiped by not only na- 








tions but the world. Where, however, do we find the ex- 
ponents of those great masters How as of that hero 
“worship falls to their lot I refer to the thousands of in- 
strumentalists capable of interpreting the works of those 
masters so that they are produced and made known, their 
beauties brought forth not — by so many sounds, but 
with such a phrasing, with such a blending of harmonies, 
that we know that with every tone, with every breath, is 
the inspiration of a human soul. Where does this recom- 
pense for the efforts he has made come from? Oh, he is 
only a musician! Yet without him there wot ud have been 
no heroes to worship. The genius was created, but the in- 
spiration certainly had come from the magnificent work 
that has been done by the splendid bodies of instrumental- 
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Now, why is it that other professions are not subject to 
he same treatment in at direction, and what is it that 
keeps them free from that objectionable feature t 
probable th: it they are entitled to more poboecy once e treat 
ment or that as a profession it is a superior one set us 
now make the comparison and see. First, the jurist. How 
does he serve the people, and to what trait or side of hu- 
man character does he appeal in his profession? Does his 
professional service that he renders or the advice that he 





lhents to let their better sense of what is 
h an extent that they would 
a wrong than seek redress, or possibly gain an 
nother No! He represents mankind in 
tes and differences. Either to seek re- 
dress for fancied real wrong committed against 
them or to defend them for some injury they Have done to 
others. The profession of jurist appeals only to the com- 
bative principle in humanity, and when that is aroused there 
is no question of what it costs or what the consequences 
may be; only one object in view—how to get even, 
possibly come out slightly ahead of the other side. 

Again I will ask, is there anything easier than to arouse 
man’s ire? All that are human know that requires but lit- 
tle—that most generally it is like a spark in a magazine of 
explosives. So it is readily seen that the professional jurist 
has quite a an easy task in fixing his remuneration for pro- 
fessional services. His profession is supported by one of 
the greatest weaknesses in human nature. Now let us pass 
to the physician and see how far he serves the public, and 
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to what trait of human character his profession directly 
appeals. When the flesh is ill; when the system has 
become disarranged—when the activity of the body has 


become impaired, when we are being subjected to much 
bodily pain and suffering, then we require and often very 
hastily send for a skilled physician. Why do we do so? It 
is because we know that they have made a study of the hu- 
man frame and system and have made themselves ac- 
quainted with the remedies that are to relieve the human 
body from the various ills, aches and pains that it is subject 
It is to get relief that we send for them, to regain our 
health that we require their professional service. 

But why not remain quietly at home and wait? Possibly 
it will come all right without the services of a physician. 
Yes! but possibly it might become more serious, and possi- 
bly the person may die. That is the possibility that re- 
mains uppermost in the mind, and the physician must be 
had for fear the patient may die. That is the word—fear— 
that is what the profession of medicine appeals to. It is 
anocher weakness in human nature. It is not my intention 
in any shape or form to question in any manner the utility 
or necessity of any of the professions ; for as a general 
thing they are much more necessary than our own; but 
simply to show to what we owe the several professions, and 
in what manner mankind is indebted to them. ‘There is no 
need of going farther 
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The list could be prolonged to such ! deavor 
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an extent as to make it rather tiresome. een 
shown to make all the comparison necessary 


Now as to our own profession. To what 1n ) human nature 


knough Nas 


do we appeal that gives us an existence? Why and for 
for what purpose are there musicians? Not one of you but 
what could give a ready answer to any of the above ques- 
tions. Let us, however, make the answer full and com- 
plete. We will begin the answer with these questions 
Was a musician ever known to practice his profession for 





the purpose of arousing the ire or fear of his fellow man? 
Was he ever known to exercise his functions the pur- 
pose of preying upon any of the weak traits in human 
character? No! at all times we say most emphatically, 
No! The musician’s avocation is to appeal to all that is 
good, true and noble in human nature ; to awaken in man- 
kind a responsive chord to the magnificent harmonies as 
laid down by the masters of our muse ; vaken them to 
a realization of God’s greatest gift to man—the combination 
of sounds from nature's most bountiful resources—without 
words to create any doubt as to their intent and meaning 
filled with the most edifying thoughts, brought forth for 
the pleasure and enjoyment of all that 
nature, 


for 


to ay 


is good in hur 











No truer words were ever penned than those of the Ger- 
man theologian when he wrote, and you will please pardon 
my quoting it in his own language: ‘‘ Wo Man singt da 
lass dich froehlichnieder Boese Menscher haben Keine 
Lieder. " We as musicians are with humanity from the be- 
ginning to the end; from the crib to the grave. In their 
joys our sweet melodies charm them and enhance their 
pleasures, and in thei rrows our harmonies weep with 
them and live and lh in their memory as on 
beauties even of grief all the eloque e of 
cannot pay that tribute to hum can be d 
the musician. Appealing as we be side of 
humanity, should our profession gh above all 
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City Hall steps where their pictures were take At 3 
o'clock the convention reassembled I courtesies o he 
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membership is 1,478 


the collection from delinquent managers now amounts 
to $9,074.88; the amount due by delinquent managers is 
$8,738.65. Attention was called to the fact that many of the 
locals have not complied with the league laws, in neglect 
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competition be abolished.” resolution was ref 





Later Mr. Miller introduced tue following 

Whereas, The McKinley bill places a stiff tariff upon 
musical instruments that are as necessary to the musi lan 
as tools are to a mechanic, and 

Whereas, while the mechanic is protecte y the Alien 
Contract Labor Law against free trade in mechanics while 
the musician is denied the protection of this law and free 
trade in musicians continues unchecked ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National League Mu 4 shall en- 


through political action to secure th 
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McKinley bill, and especially that portion of it placing a 
duty upon musical instruments and supplies. 

The report of the executive committee was concurred in. 
A paragraph in the evening end of Mr. Scripps’ combination, 
purporting to quote a member of the league as saying that 
the symbolism in the sign of the league ‘* was rot,” was de- 
las a falsehood by the convention. The delegates 
essed great indignation over the matter. Musicians 
ally emotional, and some of them, feeling the 
grievance deeply, indiscriminately denounced the entire 
press of the country. Wiser counsel was brought to bear 
more emotional delegates, who felt that their 
sacred art had been insulted and trampled upon by the 


afternoon organ, and the matter was smoothed over. A 
ommittee will probably wait upon the paper to find out 


ipon the 


why this gratuitous insult should have been given. 

The evening session of the musicians was 
to committee meetings until about 11 o'clock. 
who did not attend the committee meetings 
to the theatre and in other ways sought pleasing 
diversion. At 11 o'clock the local musicians, over sixty in 
number, serenaded the guests at the Russell House. The 
first selection played was the ‘‘ Columbian March,” composed 
It is a composition of merit, 
and was warmly applauded. Other selections were the 
Meyerbeer’s ‘* Torchlight March” and 
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the ‘‘ Lion’s Chase.” Then the musicians formed in line and | 


proceeded to Harmonie Hall, where a social session was 


held, a large silver loving cup, presented to the National 


League by the New York local union, being brought into | 


active service to emphasize the feeling of good fellowship 
which exists among the members. 
MEETING OF MAY 10. 

The most important matter brought before the National 
League of Musicians at their session yesterday morning at 
the report of Wm. Wolsieffer, 
hairman of the committee on army and navy bands. The 
tude of the league toward Government military bands is 
incorporated in the following address to ‘‘ the American 


the Russell House was 









Address On Government Bands. 
eight years the musical profession of 
s country, through their organization, the National 
League of Musicians of the United States, has been seek- 
ing relief from the grievous consequences of two great im- 
nts to earning a livelihood ; that is, the unjust and 
r competition of Government army and navy hands, 


During the past 








id foreign contract musicians. 
Congress and President of the United States have been ap- 





pealed to time after time, protests long and loud have been 
entered, bills were introduced in Congress, hearings of 
Congressional committee meetings were attended, facts, 
evidences and arguments were presented, and memorials 
prepared and distributed, but all without avail. 

This vigorous agitation has established the tact that the 
Government is unwilling to pay its musical employés liv- 
ing compensation, and thereby encourages the army and 
navy bands in seeking outside musical business other than 
Government duties in competition with and by under bid- 
ling their civilian brethren. Also that the Government, 
in violation of the spirit of the Alien Contract Labor law, 
allows the importation of foreign musicians, by designating 
them all, without discrimination as to their standard of 
musical proficiency, as coming under the provision of the 
law which excepts ‘‘ artists.” It is also painfully manifest 
that there exists a popular delusion, fostered by the public 
press, which is antagonistic to the musical profession and 
the stand it has taken upon these questions. 


ul 





earnest appeal to the American public’s sense of justice and 
ness, to the end that the existing popular misunder- 
iding of the cause of the musicians of this country may 
be corrected, and in accordance therewith such pressure 
brought upon Congress by petition and ‘otherwise as to in- 
sure the necessary legislation by which the grievances re- 
ferred to will be removed. 

The disposition to attach a political bearing to these ques- 





tions 
either of the great political parties would deem ‘them 
sufficiently significant to advocate as national issues. Be- 
sides, the popular indorsement of the musicians’ appeal is 
sought upon the broad principles of justice towards tax- 
paying citizens, engaged in the pursuit of an honorable 
existence by means of an elevating profession, which brings 
lelight and enjoyment during hours of recreation to the 
jiling inhabitants of this greatly beloved country. 
Without entering into a criticism of the law, which per- 
mits foreign artists to come here ‘‘ under contract,” thereby 
depriving ‘‘ American” artists of the same protection which 
is accorded to all others who labor (in the broad sense), tnat 
they may live in the pursuit of happiness as vouchsafed to 
all owing allegiance to the Constitution of the United 
it is most emphatically denied, that foreign mu- 
sicians landing here under contract are all of them artists. 
Musicians the world over are only ‘‘ exceptionally ” artists, 
which truth must sooner or later prevail to the enlighten- 
tof the press, government officials and the general 
DL 

The World's Fair occurring before the past and present 
efforts of the musician citizens have been finally successful, 
unfortunately places them in an apparent position of antag- 
onism to the legitimate musical features from foreign 
nations, officially provided for and sanctioned by the re- 
spective Governments, to become attractions of the great 
International Exposition. To such, and only such foreign 
musicians, there is positively no opposition on the part of 
National League of Musicians of the United States, 
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Hans Kronold and Mr. Leopold Godowsky. 
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Thus the only course left the American musician is a most | 


is not generally entertained, as they have no rele- | 
vancy to any of the political issues, and it is not likely that | 
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cheap foreign and United States Government musicians, 
with which to deprive the citizen musicians of engagements 
throughout the country legitimately theirs, and which 
would revert to them but for the under bidding practiced 
by these speculators, that the musical profession is direct- 
ing its efforts, and the public is appealed to for a great 
popular verdict in its favor. 

The measure before Congress concerning army and navy 
band competition involving increased pay for these govern- 
ment employés, it is given out that for political reasons of 
economy no salaries would be raised, and thus is continued 
the great injustice of preying upon the means of livelihood 
of its own citizens by this great government by allowing in 
the most undignified manner its musical employés to enter 
into competition with civilian musicians upon terms of the 
greatest inequality. 

Certainly a careful, unbiased consideration of these griev- 
ances should create for the American musical profession 
the strongest sympathy and support of the American 
public. 

C. H. William Ruhe, president ; Jacob Beck, secretary ; 
John Hunt, Owen Miller, William Wolsieffer, chairman 
army and navy band committee, National League of Musi- 
cians of the United States. 

The afternoon session was devoted to the consideration 
of the reports of various committees. In the evening the 
members of the league, by special invitation, attended the 
Sousa concert at the Auditorium. 


Musical items. 

Lenox Choral Society.—The Lenox Choral Society, 
Maud Morgan, director, will give its last concert on Satur- 
day evening at Madison Hall, Harlem. 

A Benefit Concert.—A benefit concert will be given next 
Tuesday evening, May 23, at the Lenox Lyceum, for that 
well-known Catholic Mission, Society of San Raffaele (113 
Waverly place), under the auspices ot the Most Reverend 
Archbishop Corrigan. A program of unusual excellence is 
promised. Among the well-known artists who have vol- 
unteered their services may be mentioned Mrs. Kate Rolla, 


| Miss Olive Fremstadt, Miss Margareth Krause, Miss Ger- 


aldine Morgan, Mr. Emil Fischer, Mr. Albert G. Thies, Mr. 
The world re- 
ica, have also tendered their services. Tickets can be ob- 
tained at the Lyceum and at Schubert’s music store. 
Forsyth’s Pupils —A piano recital by the pupils of W. 
O. Forsyth, of Toronto, Canada, will be given in St. 


George’s Hall to-morrow evening, Misses Van Etten, 


| Lucy and Lillian Kennedy, Lailey, Proctor and Evison, 


and Messrs. A. T. Burns and C. C. Forsyth will partici- 
pate. 

Mr. Bratter of the Staats Zeitung.—Mr. C. A. Bratter, 
who has had charge of the musical department of the New 
York ‘‘ Staats Zeitung,” now occupies the foreign editor's 
chair, which has recently been vacated by Dr. Senner, who 
is now Emigration Commissioner. 

Seidl at the Garden:—Anton Seidl and his orchestra 
began a short engagement at the Madison Square Tuesday 
evening of last week, which will terminate this week. The 


| Spectatorium is supposed to open about June 20, and Mr. 


Seidl and his orchestra will go West about the beginning of 
next month. 

Covent Garden Opera Season —Lonpon, May 15.—Sir 
Augustus Harris opened his grand opera season at Covent 
Garden this evening with ‘‘ Lohengrin.” Mrs. Melba took 
the part of ‘‘ Elsa.” The Prince of Wales, the Duke and 
Duchess of Teck, the Princess Mary of Teck and the Duke 
of York were present. 

Popular Opera at the Grand ,—Mr. Gustav Hinrichs and 
his excellent company are at the Grand Opera House for a 
short engagement beginning Monday night. ‘Il Trova- 


|tore” was sung respectably Monday night last, with 


Tavary, Payne Clarke, Lizzie MacMichal, Messrs. Cam- 
panari and W. H. Clark in the cast. Mr. Hinrichs con- 
ducted. Last night ‘‘ Maritana” was sung, and to-night 
an act of ‘‘Ernani” and ‘Cavalleria Rusticana.” The 
balance of the week will consist of repetition performances. 
Mr. Edmund C. Stanton is now the manager of the house. 
The audiences have been large. 

Some International Bureau Artists.—Rosa Linde, the 
contralto, has just returned to the city. She has met with 
great success on a recent tour with the Gilmore Band. 

Lila Kavanaugh has been engaged to take the part of the 
Fairy Queen in ‘‘ Adonis,” at the Casino. Besides being 
very attractive, she has a remarkably fine soprano voice. 

Alma Reynolds-Bullocke has recently met with flattering 
success in Rochester and Buffalo. Her voice is a rich 
soprano. 

Miss Amelia Sarti, the Italian violinist, who recently 
created an excellent impression at Mrs. Cappiani’s musi- 
cale, is among the foremost lady violinists in this country. 
She is engaged in several cities in Pennsylvania during the 
present month. 

Mr. Percy W. Mitchell, the violinist, and Miss Grace 
Milton, soprano, have recently returned from a successful 
tour with the Mozart Symphony Club. 

All the above artists are under the management of Louis 
Blumenberg, of the International Bureau of Music. 

F  Apbeest xen of music with proper credentials can se- 
cure a good position in a female institute at one of the 
famous health resorts in the South. 
A man and wife are desired. 


(German or 
The | 


most 
French preferred.) 


| can also find employment in the school if she can teac 


German or French, 
Springs, Ala. 


Address W. P. Ellis, Manager, Bailey 








Music for the Violoncello. 
PROPOS of violoncello music, I send you a 
list of my accumulation : 
VIOLONCELLO AND PIANO, 


Popper. 
Romberg. 


Papillon 
Piéces Célébres 


Abend Lied—Schumann. 


Adagio e Allegro (Op. 70)—Schu- 


mann. Polonaise (Op. 3)—Chopin. 
Adagio (Op. 20)—Franchomme. Raff Album. 
Adagio (Op. 38)—Bargiel. Réverie—Dunkler. 
Air Varié (Op. 4)—Franchomme. Romance—Betts. . 
A la Hongroise—Lachner. Romance—Marlois. 
Album, Seven Pieces (Op. 23) Romances (Op. 23)— Davidoff. 


Romances—Goltermann. 
Romance sans Paroles—Mendels- 
sohn, 


Del Valle de Paz. 
Albums Célébres (two vols.) 
Amusing Pieces—Reinagle. 


Arie— Durante. Romanza (Op. 10)—Thurnam. 
Aubade e Scherzo(O. 61)—Godard. Romberg Concrtos (Litolf), 1 2 4 
Au Bord du Ruisseau—Fischer. 5689 10. 


Saltarello (Op. 59) Goltermann 
Sarabande e Gavotte (10)—Popper 


Ave Maria—Schutert. 
Ballade (Op. 25)— Davidoff. 


Berceuse—Dunkler. Second Air Russe (Op. 32)—Franc- 
Canzona and Tarantella—Raff. homme. 

Canzone—Bruch. Second 'Cello Solo—Gillet. 
Caprice—Klengel. Second Tarantelle—Fopper. 
Caprice Hongroise—Dunkler. Second Tarantelle (O. 18)—Klengel 
Chanson a Boire—Dunkler. Siciliano—Pergolese. 
Concerto—Schumann. Silhouetten (Op. 41)—Davidoff 
Concerto in D—Molique. Six Morceaux—-Holmann. 
Concerto in D—Tartin1. Sonata in E minor—W. Mcfarren 
Concerto (Op. 101)—Haydn. Sonata in G (Op. 7)—Horrocks. 
Concerto (Op, 100)—Goltermann. Sonata (No. 1)—Marcello. 
Czardas—Fischer. Sonata (No. 2)—Marcello. 

Daniel Fantaisie (Lee)—Leduc. Sonata (Op. 36)—Grieg. 


Duo Concertant— Ries. Sonata (Op. 45)—Mendelssohn. 


Duo Concertant (Op. 151)—Kum- Sonata (Op. 58)—Mendelssohn. 
mer. 

Elégie— Mendes. Sonata (Op. 18)—Rubinstein. 

Elfentanz-— Popper. Sonata (Op. 38)—Brahms. 

Fantaisie, Filledu Régiment (Op. Sonata (Op. §)—Stanlein. 


2)—Stanlein. Sonata (Op. 56)—Chopin. 


Fantaisie, Don Juan (Op, 8)—Che- Sonata (Op. 46)—Scharwenka 
villard. 

Fantaisie Hongroise (Op.4)—Stan- Sonaten—Bach. 
lein. Sonaten— Beethoven. 

Fantaisie Nord (Op. 7)—Stanlein. Souvenir de Bellini—Cassella 

Fantaisie Originale—Dunkler. Souvenir de Spa—Servais 

Fantaisie Russe (Op. 1)—De- Spanish Carnival (No. 3)—Popper 
munck. 

Fantasie (Op. 51)—Kummer. Spinnlied—Popper. 

Fantasie (Op. 56)—Kummer. Star of the Night—Wekerlin. 

Fantasiestticke (Op, 73)—Schu- Sttick im Volston (Op. 102)—Schu- 
mann. mann. 

Feuillet d’Album (Op. 52)—Popper. Tarantelle—Dunkler. 

Four Pieces (Op. 20)—Davidoff. Tarantelle—Fischer. 

Fourth Gavot—Popper. Tarantelle—Lachner. 

Gavot—Bach. Tarantelle (Op. 33)— Popper 

Gavot—Rameau. Third Concerto—Goltermann. 

Gavot (No. 2)—Popper. Three Pieces— Mascagni. 


Impromtu (Op. 29)—Jonas. Three Pieces (Op. 27)—Fitzenhager 

Intermezzo—Goltermann. Three Pieces (Op. 29)—Fitzenhagen 

Irish Fantasia (Op. 8)—Hauss- Three Pieces (Op. 29)—Moszkow- 
mann, ski. 

L’Absence—Dunkler. Three Pieces (Op. 146)—Reiencke 

La Fileuse—Dunkler, Ten Pieces (Op. 31)—Ganz. 

La Malinconia—Dolmetsch. Two Pieces (Op 37)—Davidoft 

Largo—Popper. Two Pieces (Op. 26)—Del Valle de 


Paz. 
Two Pieces (Op. 23) 
Valse (Op. 42)—Lee. 


Le Concert au Salon (six vols.). 
Le Lac de Céme—Servais. 
Mazurka (6, Op. 51)—Popper. 


Grunberger 


Mazurka Fantastique—Popper. Var. Concertantes (Op. 17)—Men- 
Mazurka I.—Popper. delssohn. 

Melodie e Burlesca—Noskowski. Var. Landler Styrien (Op. 57 
Montferina—Hummel. Bockmtihl. 


Montferina—Stern. Var. Russe (Op. 3)—Stanlein 


Nah—Linblad. Variations—Beethoven. 
Nocturne—Chopin. Vito—Popper. 
Nocturne—Lachner. Wallher's Lied (Meistersinger 


Nocturne (Op. 59)}—Goltermann. Goltermann. 

Opera Albums (three volumes). Zur Sintarre—Popper, 
Two VIOLONCELLOs. 

Twenty-four Duos (Op, 42) 

Suite (Op. 16)—Popper. 


Three Duos—Lindley. Gross. 
Three Duos (Op. 29)—Viotti. 
Four VIOLONCELLOS. 
Feierlich’s Stiick (Lohengrin)— Serenade (Op. 29)—Lachner. 
Grutzmacher. Souvenir de Curis—Paque. 
Religioso e Nocturne—Goltermann. 
VIOLONCELLO AND VIOLIN, 
Grand Duo Brillant Russe—Bockmiihl. 
La Muette de Portici (Op. 119)—Dotzauer. 
Six Duos (Op. 5, Vol. 1). Ditto (Vol. 2)—Hoffman. 
Three Duos (Op. 2)—Romberg. Sonatas—Corelli. 
Variations on God Save the King (Op. 38)—Servais. 
VIOLONCELLO STUDIES. 
Six Sonaten—Bach. 


Caprices and Exercises (Op. 15)— 
Six Studies (Op. 20)—Merk. 


Lindley. 





Dodici Capricci (Op. 25)—Piatti. Twelve Studies (Op. 107)—Dot- 
Eight Studies (Op. 106)—Kum- zauer, 

mer. Twelve Studies (Op. 70)—Dot- 
Eight Studies (Op. 46)—Schré- zauer. 

der. Twenty Exercises (Op. 11)—Merk. 


Twenty-four Studies--Hunerfurst. 
Twenty-four Studies (Op. 38)— 
Grutzmacher. 


Method—Duport. 
Method (Op. 30)—Lee. 
Method—Merrick. 
It would be interesting to have similar lists from leading 
Yours, &c., 
FrANK WINTERBOTTOM. 


professionals. 


PLYMOUTH, April 16, 1893. : ng 
—London ‘‘ Musical Opinion,” 


ee professors of piano, organ, har- 
mony and composition for the Utica (N. Y.) Con- 
servatory of Music—artists of reputation who can furnish 
high references as to character, and who have given pal- 
pable proofs of their ability as teachers. Others need 
not apply. It is desired that first letter be exhaustive. 
From the 20th till the 22d, inclusive, call on Mr. Louis Lom- 
bard, the director, Hotel Waldorf, New York city. 




















Professional Cards. 


Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 


Graduate Vienna Conservatory. 
Voice Culture. ** The Lonsdale,” 565 Park avenue. 





Professional Cards payable strictly in advance. 





Hours: 1:30 to 3 P. M. 


Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 





GEORGE SWEET, 


OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


487 sth Avenue, New York. 


Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 138 Fifth avenue. 


Mme. EMILIE BENIC 
RANO. 





FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 


BARITONE, 


8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave., 
141 Montague Street, Brooklyn. 


Resumes Teaching October 9. 
(Will receive callers from 4 to 5 rp. M. only.) 


Stupi0s : { 


N. Y. 


(Prima Donna). 
SIGNOR CARLOS A. SERRANO, 
Musical Conductor. 
Vocat Instrrute, 
With branches in Piano and Harmony. 


of the voice from the beginning to an artistic finish. 





Dr. CARL MARTIN, 


BASSO. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 


Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York. 


accept the direction of a choral society. 
323 East r4th Street, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 Bast 26th Street, New York. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


DE SER- 


N. B.—Complete vocal instruction and development 


Répertoire and choral branches. Sig. Serrano would 





Mme. CLARA POOLE-KING, 
Prima Donna Contralto—Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 


he Hetherington, 


cepted, 
s71 Park avenue, New York. 


Pupil of Sbriglia, Paris; Giulio Moretti, Milan, and 
Mme. Rudersdorff. A limited number of pupils ac- 





Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 
Voice Culture, Piano and Theory of Music, 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and O 
ture. ror West 86th 


Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 








FRANK ELMORE, 
BARITONE VOCALIST, 


Voice specialist and teacher of the art of singing, 
12 East acted Street, New York. 








MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 


Piano Virtuoso. 

First prize of the Paris Conservatoire. Lessons in 
Piano Playing and Theory. Mr. Falcke speaks Eng- 
lish, German and Spanish. Address, 165 Avenue Victor 
Hugo, Paris. 





Mr. anv Mrs. D. L. DOWD, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


Voice building a special Scientific Study. All weak 
voices can be made strong, pure and brilliant. 


Engagements for Concert or Oratorio. School of 
Scientific Vocal and gp Culture. 
No. o East -_ St., New York. 





Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, New York. 


Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 


Violoncello Virtuoso, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work; also a limited number of pupils. 


Address, 1126 Park Avenue, New York. 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


Composer and Teacher of Voice, Piano and Organ. 
Address, Parish House, Church of the Holy Commun- 
on, 49 West Twentieth street, New York. 


ALFRED CABEL, 


Professor of Singing to the Nufiez Academy of 











Music. 8: Fifth avenue, New York, 
Mrs. OGDEN CRANE, 
VocaL CULTURE. 
MONDAYS, TUESDAYS, 


THURSDAYS and FRIDAYS. 
Studio, 9 East 17th Street. 


EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 


Musica! Director of the American Com rs’ Choral 
Association of New York and the Gounod Vocal 
Society of New Haven, Conn. Vocal Instruction. 

110 L exington Ave., New York. 


FRANK DE RIALP, 


Vocal Teacher, 
15 East 26th Street, New York, © 


Mr. CARL v. LACHMUND, 


Professor at the ScHarwanxa Conservatory for 
Piano, Theory and Lectures. 
Private Studio, 262 Lenox Ave.. New York. 


EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction. 


‘Truths of Importance to Vocalists,”’ 
“The Voice from a 
* ae. 











Author of ‘ 

Voice Training Exercises, 

Practical Standpoint,”’ ** Vocal Reinforcement,’ 
Summer Term at Round Lake. N. 

Studio, 36 Kast 23d Street, New York. 


Miss EMMA HECKLE, 
Dramatic Soprano, 
accepts engagements. 
Concert and Oratorio ; alsoa limited number of pupils 
for Voice Culture. Professor Julius Hey, Berlin, 
Method. Permanent address, Steinway Hall. 
Residence, 61 West 37th street, New York. 








CHARLES PAL M, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Residence 1686 East End Avenue, 
Bet. 86th and 87th Streets, New York. 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 


Piano Instruction and Lectures. 
Sternwav Hall, New York. 


NINA BERTIN vI-HUMPHRYS, 


Soprano, 
Concert, Oratorio and Opera. 
Address, 47 East 21st street, New York. 


JOHANNES MIERSCH, 
PAUL MIERSCH, 


Violin and 'Cello Virtuosos. 
Will accept Concert Engagements ; also a limited 
number of Pupils. Addr 
120 East 26th Street, New York. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
Residence, 1348 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Professor of 





ADOLF GLOSE, 


CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
51 East 87th Street, New York. 


M. ISIDOR PHILIPP, 


Pianist, 
Resumed Teaching October 1. 
Address, 1 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, France. 


PHILIPP ROTH, 


Violoncello Virtuoso, 
Author of the ‘* Violoncello School, " published by 
Breitkopf & Hartel, receives pupils 

84a Liidzow Str., Berlin, Germany. 


MARION HENDRICKSON 
SOPRANO. 


Concert, Oratorio, Voca! Culture. 
ddress care Wm. A. Pond & Co., 
2s Union Square, New York. 


Miss AMY FAY, 


Only Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 
DEPPE METHOD. 











33 West 318t Street, New York. 


CORA ‘LINDSEY- LAUDER, ' 


Voice Culture and Piano. 
202 Thirty-Seventh Street, Chicago, Ill. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton's) and Direc- 
tor of Music at Madison Avenue M. E, Church. Ora- 
torio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave , New York. 


W. W. LAUDER, 


Pianist, Essayist, Lecturer. 
Studio, 174 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No. 147 East 18th Street. 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 


Mr. J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Particular attention to the ay 1 language in song. 
Address, STEINWAY HA 
Studio, 26 East a Street, New York. 


FREDERIC E. BRISTOL, 


Vocal Instruction, 
Rooms 27 and 28, Music Hail, 57th Street and 
7th Avenue, New York City. 


EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
123 West 39th Street, New York. 


Mr. JAMES SAUVAGE, 

BARITONE, 

In charge of the Vocal Department Vassar College. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 


Tonzo Sauvage, Pianist and Accompanist. 
8 East 17th Street, New York. 

















Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert and Oratorio, 


16 Ashburton Place, Boston. 





Mrs. BELLA 


THOMAS-NICHOLS, 


Mezzo Soprano. 


Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris. 
Teacher of Singing and Lyric Declamation, Vocal 
and Physical Development. 

Pupils and Singers prepared for Concert, Oratorio 
and Opera. 
Studio: 


Mr. RUDOLF KING, 


Pianist. 
Schwarzspanier Str. 15, Vienna, Austria. 


133 West zoth stree street, New York. 


Miss ROSA LINDE, 
Contralto. 


For Terms and Dates address Henry Wolfsohn, 
331 East r4th street, New York. 


ELIZABETH 
CHURCHILL MAYER, 


Specially recommended by William Shakespeare, 
London. Vocal Culture, Lessons in Harmony and 
Counterpoint. 1 P.M. to 3 P.M. 

230 West soth street, New York. 


Miss GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


LESSONS IN SINGING, 
ZT Huntington Ave., Boston, 





Mrs. 


DAVID WILLIAMS, 


Solo Tenor Calvary Protestant Episcopal 
Church, 





Mue. 2 Lt CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Culture, 123 West dosnt Street, New York. 





Mus. FLORENZA p p’'ARONA, 
PROF. CARL Le VINSEN, 


Lamperti’s AUTHORIZED REPRESENTATIVES, 
Holding certificate and credentials of authority to 
teach his world renowned method. All branches of 
Vocal Art. Teachers’ Course. 

124 East 44th Street, New York. 


Mur. MURIO-CELLIL  _— 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 whats Place, New York. 











Miss EMMA RITA, 
Harpist. 

Address care of Tue Musicat Courter. 

WM. H. RIEGER, 

TENOR, 


18 East 22d Street, New York. 


WM. DENNISON, 


Tenor, Oratorio and Concert. 
228 East 6 th Street, New Y ork. 











Mr. and i Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Vocal Culture, 
71 East and Street, New York. 


MMe. EMM. A RODERICK. 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of the 
Voice. 123 West 39th Street, New York. 


Miss L. WHEELWRIGHT, 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND VIRGIL 
PRACTICE CLAVIER. 


Care of Tue Musicat Courizr, New York. 





Mins LILL IE BERG'S 
Summer Vocal School. 
f Lamperti. 


Mountains. Oratorio 





America's recognized nent 


Summer School, Catskill 
Opera and Concert Training, 
cular. 12 West 


Mr. IVAN MORAWSBKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 

149A Tremont Street, Boston. 
CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


Teacher of Piano, Leschetizky Method. 
Studio, No. 9 Music Hall, 7th St., and 7th Ave. 


Mme. 


expe 
vj 








both 








FRIDA DE | G EBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 


FRANCIS A. GERLACH, 

Voice Specialist. 

Director Vocal Department New York Conserva- 
tory, 112 East 18th street, New York. 


BUFFALO SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
197 Franklin street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Miss MARY M. HOWARD, Principal. 


LYMAN BRACKETT, 
PIANO, ORGAN AND CONDUCTING, 
152 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Chickering ian Building. 


. ELLIOTT HASLAM, 


SINGING MASTER, 
Gives instruction in VOICE PRODUCTION and 
CULTIVATION and special lessons to artists 
in STYLE and REPERTOIRE. 
OPERA.—ROles passed or restudied. 
ORATORIO.—Best traditional renderings of Reci- 
tative and Aria in the standard oratorios. 
CONCERT.—Suitable répertoire formed, displaying 
to the best advafitage the individual character- 
istics of each singer. 





Pittsburg, Pa. 


a. Vocal Cul- 
treet, New York. 


Address 27 Union Square, New York. 


S7 





AGNES THOMSON, 


Soprano, 
JAMES F. THOMSON’ 
= Baritone. 
Concert, Oratorio 


Thomson Song Recitals. 


PERMANENT ADDRESS: 


174 Wabash Avenue, 

__ CHICAGO. 

MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 
PIANIST, 


Applications, Correspondence and New Music to 
be sentto 


ILL. 


GNEVKOW & STERNBERG, 


Barun W., LinksTRASSE 31. 





Established 1881. 


MRS. REGINA WATSON’S SCHOOL, 
HIGHER ART OF PIANO 
PLAYING. 


297 East Indiana Street, 


SUMMER VOCAL STUDY. 


THE GEORGE M. GREENE 
SCHOOL OF VOCAL CULTURE 


Opens for summer work June 15, 1893. Special train- 
ing for teachers. Superior musical advantages 
Piennas boarding accommodations. Pamphlet mailed 
on application. Address 
Georce M. Greene, 
425 West 22d St 


CHICAGO. 





, New York 





VOICE CULTURE, 

CHOIR TRAINING, 

CHORAL SOCIETY CONDUCTING. — 
— APPLY TO— 

JOMN TOWERS, 

THE TOWERS SCHOOL OF VOCAL MUSIC, 

9 East Seventeenth Street, New York, 


EDITION 
SCHUBERTH. 


GNEVKOW & STERNBERG, 


Concert and Music Teachers’ Agency, 
81 LINKSTRASSE, 
BERLIN, GERMANY. 





Best and cheapest edition of classi- 
cal and modern music forall] instru- 
ments. New volumes. Over 3, 
numbers. Complete Catalogue free. 
Address J. Schuberth & Co., 


Lerpsic, GERMANY. 

















Heading Bands. — 


GILMOR E’S 
22d Regiment Band. 


D. W. REEVES. Director. 


OFFICE: FISCHER’S PIANO WAREROOMS, 
110 Fifth Ave., corner Sixteenth St. 





7th Regiment Band, 


N.G. S.N. Y., 


W. B. ROGERS, Bandmaster. 


Address, 25 Union Square, New York City. 





Works restudied in English with Lyric Artists un- 
JSamiliar with the language. 


Studio: 224 Firrn Ave. Reception Hours: 


Miss ANNA BRINKHAUS, 
Pupil of Schradieck, De Ahna and Cesar Thomson. 


Solo Violinist, for Concerts. 
A few advanced pupils accepted. Under the manage 


1to3P.M. 








Churca Festivals, Oratorio and Ballad Concerts. 





Address, STEINWAY HALL. 





Box 44, 446 Sixth avenue, New York. 


ment of INTERNATIONAL Burzavu oF Music. 





BAYN E’S BAND. 


69th Regiment, N. G. S. N. Y. 


WM, BAYNE, Bandmaster, 
261 Bowery, 





114 Fifth avenue, New York. 


Music furnished for Balls, Lodges, Clubs and Private 
Parties. 
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TRADE. & 


This paper has the Largest ee Circulation of any Journal in the Music Trade. 








The Musical Courier. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY 


~BY THE— 


MUSICAL COURIER COMPANY. 


(Incorporated under the Laws of the State of New York.) 





19 Union Square W., New York. 





President, MARC A, BLUMENBERG, 
Vice-President, OTTO FLOERSHEIM. 
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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, , 1893. 


Telephone - - - - 1253-18th. 
NOTICE. 


HE MUSICAL COURIER 
news stands in the buildings of the World's Fair 


is on sale on all the 


at Chicago, and on every news stand on the grounds. 
found at Brentano's on Wa- 
of THE MUSICAL COURIER 


avenue, 


The paper can also be 
avenue, at the office 
226 Wabash 


ands in that and other cities. 


bash 
in Chicago, 


news st 


Ta 


its preferred stock, and 2 
stock. If this thing keeps up the 
prove a paying one, 





John Church Company, of Cincinnati, has de. 
4 quarterly dividénd of 1% 
per cent. on its common 
investment will 


lared ¢ 


<*> 

ASON & HAMLIN have just placed a mag- 
M nificent Liszt organ, double manual pedal base, 
in oak case, in the new Art Palace in Chicago. In 
this organ the stops¢run throughout the registers, 
and the organ is built on the plan of 


T 


the bulk of the estate between his two sons, 
Waters and Horace Waters, Jr., and their wives, ore- 
fourth toeach. There no truth in the belief that 
T. Leeds is to make a commission. He draws the line 


a pipe organ. 
or 

HE will of the late Horace Waters, after making a 

series of charitable and family bequests, divides 

T. Leeds 


is 


at wills 


| see 
} 


Chicago, Western Distributing Agents. | 


gan in London. 
' 


IT 


and at the principal | 


per cent. on | 


R. WIL LIAM H. SHERWOOD, 


World's Fair Grounds on May 25 by invitation. 


Mr. | 


the renowned F 
American pianist, plays at Music Hall on the | 


| 


Sherwood will demonstrate pianism on a Mason & | 


Hamlin grand. 

R. RICHARD SCHREIBER, of London, Eng- 
M land, 14 Hanway st., representing a line of pi- 
anos and organsin that city and a well-known member 
| of the British music trade, also the proprietor of a 
piano factory in Berlin, Germany, is here to see the 
World's Fair. He has also visited Boston, and will 


remain in Chicago a few weeks. 

HERE is no doubt, judging from what is re- 
T peatedly told to us by experienced piano manu- 
facturers, that chestnut is a most satisfactory wood 
as a veneer foundation. It can be had kiln dried, 
ready for use, at low figures from Burden & Couch, 
hardwood lumber dealers, 121 Superior street, Cleve- 
land, who are doing an extensive trade with piano 
manufacturers and case makers. 

GEORGE W. 


oe 
R 
M Cottage Organ Company, 


TEWKSBURY, of the Chicago 

returned from his 

| European trip of study and observation on the Majes- 
tic from Liverpool last Wednesday, and has left for 
He spent most of his time in Paris, with 
as most of us are who 


<*> 


his home. 
which city he 
visit it. 
but he lost no opportunity to make a serious study of 
the condition of the piano and organ industry there. 


is enamored, 


rd 

E. HIRSCH, of E. Hirsch & Co., 
gan dealers, Hatton Garden, London, England, 
arrived here on Saturday from Liverpool, on the New 
York, in company with Mr. Ch. H. Wagener, general 
European representative of the Story & Clark organ. 
Mr. Hirsch's firm represents the Story & Clark or- 
The gentlemen will of course spend 
much of their time at the World's Fair. 

Mr. Wagener is about to become a benedict, and 
| will be married on June 8 at Chicago. 


piano and or- 


M* 


<+- 


HERE is one firm of piano makers in this country, 


that they do not believe in advertising in trade pa- 
pers—that is, advertising in the form of full pages in 
special issues, such as is this issue of THE MusICAL 
CourieER, The firm in mind, and not in this paper, is 
the Starr Piano Company, of Richmond, Ind., 


IT 


SECOND EDITION. 


E OF THE Musical COURIER, | 
CHICAGO, May 17, 18938. ‘ 


interviews in the daily papers Mr. E. A. Potter, 
of Lyon, Potter & Co., says ‘‘that Steinway & 


OFFIC 


| Sons withdrew from the World's Fair as the result of 
|a decision by a majority of the board of trustees, 


His stay in London was necessarily limited, | 


| pany, in the same paper says in an interview : 


who concluded that it was net for the best interests 
of that firm to make an exhibit under Mr. Thacher's 
system of awards.” 

Representatives of Chickering & Sons, interviewed 
in the same paper, state that exhibiting was merely 
a question of space with them, and the space having 
been granted, they exhibited. But certain induce- 
ments offered by Director-General Davis inclined 
them more favorably. It is believed that these ‘‘ir- 
ducements ” consisted of the understanding that only 
exhibiting pianos should be used, which would have 
secured them the chief position. 

Mr. James E. Healy, of Lyon & Healy, being inter- 
viewed, reaffirms the statement that it was agreed to 
exclude instruments of non-exhibitors from music 
halls. He tells the whole story of the compact be- 
tween the Eastern manufacturers who withdrew. 

Mr. E. S. Conway, of the W. W. Kimball Co., inter- 
viewed in the same paper, says that the withdrawing 
firms,didn’t favor the awards. ‘‘ As to why, you can 
form your own conclusion. This talk about caring 
nothing for awards from the greatest Fair and Ex- 
position the world has ever seen will not hold water.” 

Mr. I. N. Camp, interviewed in the same paper, says 
that the firms didn’t want to submit to Mr. Thacher's 
system. Mr. Camp says that assurances were given 
by General Davis and the Local Board that none but 
exhibiting firms should have a place for their instru- 
ments anywhere in the Exposition. 

Mr. C. C. Curtiss, of the Manufacturers Piano Com- 
‘The 
Webers could not bring themselves to exhibit under 
the system of awards insisted upon by Mr. Thacher.” 

The Chicago ‘‘Sunday Post” says that the 50 add:- 
tional musicians in the orchestra of Theodore Thomas 
are getting about $20 per capita per week more than 


| they would be glad to accept for asummer engage- 


and luckily there are but few of them, who say | 


whose | 


advertisement does not appear in our first World’s | 


Fair special, simply because they did not give it tous 
in time. Probably next month it will be different. 
_— 
ATEST specimens of Pease pianos confirm the 
opinion expressed in these columns, to the effect 
that these instruments were rapidly advancing in all 


product. There are nowat the factory on West Forty- 


Pease Piano Company branch is, specimens of Pease 
pianos which are sure to impress the dealer and 
| pianist. 
sellers. 


T 


known as the Des 
nut street, Des Moines, Ia. 


= 
HE failure of the Rice-Macy Company, of Chicago, 


Moines Piano Company, on Wal- 


the particular characteristics necessary for a musical | 


| ville, 


All the latest designs and styles are rapid | 


ment. The ‘‘ Post’ continues: ‘‘ There is a possible 
scalp of about $30,000 between the amount of the ap- 
propriation and the salaries probably paid the mem- 
bers of the orchestra. Whether this amount goes 
into anyone’s pockets or is otherwise squandered by 
distribution among the ordinary musicians compris- 
ing the bulk of the orchestra is a matter of no special 
moment.” 

The booth of Alfred Dolge & Son is finished and the 
goods installed. 

The booth of Wessell, Nickel & Gross is completed. 

Chickering & Sons will have their piano exhibit 
completed by June 1. They have mailed invitations 
to all dealers to make their headquarters at 195 and 
197 Wabash avenue. C. R. Ambuhl, the son of E. 
Ambuhl, has arrived here and will probably have 
charge of the quarters. Mr.C. H.W. Foster, who ar- 


third street in this city, and in the warerooms on Jack- | Tived on Thursday evening, will leave for the East to- 
son street} near Wabash avenue, Chicago, where the | Morrow. 


The Edna Organ and Piano Company, of Monroe- 
Ohio, has withdrawn. The space will probably 
be given to the Grollman Manufacturing Company, 
of this city. 


It is whispered that Mr. A. L. Ebbles, one of the 


| road representatives of Alfred Dolge & Son, is to be 
| married in the end of July, but this will not in any 


dragged down with it its old namesake, now | 


The Story & Clark Organ 


Company, of Chicago, attached for $1,484.49, and the | 


Farrand & Votey Organ Company, of Detroit, 
| $3,246.49. Mr. C. E. Kohn, the manager, makes avery 
hopeful statement, saying that the company “‘ will be 
in noways embarrassed.” 
that can have two attachments aggregating about 
$5,000 taken out against it and ‘* in noways em- 
| barrassed.” There isa big future for a concern like 
| that, and the music trade is in need of lots like it. 


be 


for | 


Well, we like a company | 


| ized 


way interfere with the exhibit of that firm. 
Piano & Organ Supply Co. of Chicago. 

The following circular, which has just been issued, 
explains itself : 

Notice. 

The business heretofore carried on by me under the firm 
name of Augustus Newell & Co. will hereafter be conduct- 
ed by the Piano & Organ Supply Co., a corporation organ- 
under the laws of Illinois. Aul parties indebted to 
said firm are requested to make payment to the Piano & 
I can still be found at the factory, 93 
Avucustus NEWELL. 


Organ Supply Co. 
Racine avenue, Chicago. 
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CHICAGO OFFICE MUSICAL COURIER, } 

226 WABASH AVENUE, » 

CHICAGO, May 13, 

. seems that the music trade are not the only pro- 

] digious kickers at the managers of the World's 
Fair. Now comes a strong protest from the Cali- 
fornia exhibitors, who say that the restaurant keepers 
asking from $2,000 to $5,000 as the price for quot- 
ing American wines on their bills of fare. In regard 
Thomas imbroglio there is a great division of 


1293. | 


are 


to the 
opinion between the Chicago papers, some of which 
find anything in Theodore Thomas’ actions to 
Those papers which are so affected must be 
by Mr. Thomas’ guarantors. They must 
willfully blind or they do not believe any of 


cannot 
condemn. 
influenced 
be either 
the testimony on the part of anyone except the im- 
maculate T. T. _ It though the 
teetotal disregard of his superior officers would be 
looked upon as a very matter. It certainly 
a military organization or a well regu- 

house. It is a very hard matter to 
Thomas can disregard the 


would seem as 
serious 
would be in 
rstand how Theodore 
directions given to him by the director general, unless 
received positive assur- 
by the 
directory, who claim to have the sole right to 

» business portion of the Fair their own way 
hout the part of other 


he knew beforehand and had 


o the effect that he would be sustained 


ithout interference on com- 

but perhaps these worthy gentlemen who 

so staunchly supporting Mr. Thomas have such 

. heavy financial interest in him that they are blinded 

by it, the more so as they have not had the experience 

of Mr. Thomas’ former victims and are still 
future pleasant financial results. 

an it be that Mr. Schuecker lied 

ir. Thomas had demanded that Miss Breitschuck 


ot some 
honing for 
nop I 


ne i 


when he stated 


use another make of harp in place of the one 
If so, Mr. Schuecker should be 
disciplined by Mr. Thomas as his superior 
as Mr. Thomas is or ought to be dis- 
superior officer, 
one has heard that Mr. 
It with Mr. Schuecker’s course in or- 
name of Mr. Thomas a change of in- 
part of Miss Breitschuck, the na- 
that Mr. Thomas did not tell the 
ated before the 
ing about the harp episode until it 
There 


then using 
- the same 
by his 
As no 


ind any fau 


Thomas has so 


in the 
uments on 
inference is 


special 


however, little 


1 as direc tor of 


papers. 
1 be retainec 
s Fair. The 


‘Herald ’ 


‘homas wil 

the World 
the Chicago 
» the affair, 
ider it in the same way 
may be 


lirector of 


following clip- 


is a very pertinen 


what decision reached about 


g Theodore Thomas as ¢ music in 
rld's Fair, it is obvious that Mr. 
to realize that he is perior to his em- 
He is a small despot by nature, 
ated has had 
his adoption, 

year after the 
10 have been sympathetically petitioned to 


up A constitution 


not su 


id self-opinion man who 


| opportunity in the land of 


appointed year sanguine 
t of generosity, an 
to reasonable appeals from 
has looked out 
have 


1 

al wan 
lous resistance 
for 


and a thrift that 


; I 
itter who suffered in c: 


no mi mnsequence, 


, lomi 
rede 11 


nant traits. 
hat M1 


his fault 


I 


‘he fallacy Thomas is too 


exploded. Were on that side he need not 
have 
after repeated efforts to win success. 
have failed where Seidl succeeded in 
as It is 


homas unpopular, 


out prestige 
He need not 
New York and 
ship that makes Mr. 
symphony orchestras nae would 
incouth and roughshod reading of the most exquisite 
works. It is that he is roughshod; that with the 
hoofs of hussar he tries to ride down all that is op- 


not austere 
There are 


Director-General | 


committee | 


] 
and I think most of the Chica- 


Thomas must | 


un- | 
and 


classical is | 


failed to please Boston, where he is totally with- | 


scholar- | 


not submit to his | 


posed to his vanity, his selfishness and his caprices. 
He has been a hurt to every cause with which he has 
been identified. The directors committed a grave 
error when they gave him control of the music at 
Jackson Park, and now they should repair it by in- 
sisting that he shall recognize their authority in that 
portion of his charge which appertains to adminstra- 
tion and is not within the technical function of 
orchestral leadership. 

‘Mr. Thomas has shown inthe make up of his 
months of orchestral programs a characteristic con- 
tempt for Americans. We may not all be Wagner 
mad ; there are many Germans who are not Wagner 
mad. Our national melodies may not be the finest 
in the world, but they are ours; and we ought to 
have enough self respect, we should too earnestly 
desire that our national anthems shall be cherished 
by American youth to tolerate in the Columbian Ex- 
position a musical direction that sneers at and rejects 
them. 

‘‘If Mr. Thomas were to play in London as director 
of an English orchestra and tried his personal bigot- 
ries a few times on an English audience about their 
national music he would find out in a material and 
emphatic manner that he had mistaken his place. In 
France, in Austria, in Italy, in Spain, he would have 
to learn that something is due national self-respect.” 

I hear that there has been some very bad feeling 
between Theodore Thomas and Mr. Tomlins, the 
choral director. It would seem, therefore, as if the 
only supporter in the music bureau connected with 
Mr. Thomas is Mr. Wilson, who, as one paper aptly 
expresses it, was brought here to demonstrate how 
little he knew of the job that has been kindly given 
It is a pity that Mr. Tomlins could not have ap- 
He as Mr. 


him, 
peared before the special committee. 
co-worker would have been familiar with 
circ aguaaeon that not already been 
and his testimony therefore would have 


Thomas’ 
some have 
brought out, 
been very interesting. 

As a result of the dissatisfaction there has been or- 
ganized what is called the Columbian Musical Trade 
which is a sort of an informal club with- 
which can be called to- 
Mr. W. D. 
informal association ; 
Mr. P. J. Healy 
This as- 


Association, 
out by- 
gether at any 
Dutton is the chairman of 
Mr. Edward N. Camp, secretary ; 
and Mr. E. 5. Conway a finance committee. 
sociation is simply to be exhibitors at 
the Fair, and will take cognizance of such matters as 
may present themselves to th nbers of the asso- 


laws or regulations, 
the members see fit. 


this 


time 


composed of 


e met 
ciation. 

A committee of ten firms, comprising Lyon & Healy, 
Chickering & Sons, J. & C. Fischer, Sohmer & Co., 
Mason & Risch, Chicago Cottage Organ Company, 
Ivers & Pond Piano Company, Automaton Piano Com- 
pany, B. Shoninger Company and Henry F. Miller & 
Sons Company, was appointed to arrange and appoint 
days for competitions and tests to be made in the Man- 
ufactures Building so that there will be no conflicting 
dates. 

This schedule, after being approved by the associ- 
ation, will be submitted to Dr. Peabody, chief of the 
Liberal Arts Department, with the request that it be 
put in force. 

From the talk current around the big buildings the 
example of the piano trade will probably be followed 
by other lines, and Columbian associations will become 
the fashionable thing among World's Fair exhibitors. 

The local directory have passed resolutions to have 
the Fair grounds opened on Sundays, beginning 
with May 21, so that one can visit the Fair and have 
an elegant chance to examine the beautiful buildings, 
although they will not be able to get into the exhibit 
buildings ; however, the different State buildings, 
which are collectively a very fine exhibit in themselves, 
will be open, and the different side shows on the 
Midway Plaisance will also be open to the public. 


If anyone means to make a systematic examination 
of the whole Fair, they can spend probably a great 
many Sundays in these side shows, as it were. I pre- 
sume the national commission will try to have some- 
thing to say about this new regulation, but the local 
directory are not likely to pay much attention to 
them. I forgot to say that the admission to the 
grounds on Sunday will be but 25 cents, only half 
the regular entrance fée. 

In Section I, now quite notorious as the musical 
portion of the Liberal Arts Department, it does not 
seem as though a great deal had been done in the last 
week, although much has been accomplished in the 
finishing touches to many of the booths. The Mason 
& Hamlin booth, for instance, one of the most attrac- 
tive in the whole exhibit, has assumed a beautiful ap- 
pearance ; it is quite different from anything else in 
the section, being constructed of staff, the orna- 
mentation of which is handsomely gilded. 

The Hallet & Davis booth was promptly finished 
on May 1, the pianos in place and Mr. A. G, Clemmer 
in charge. Mr, Clemmer says he has suffered se- 
verely from the intense cold that prevailed for the 
first week or so and had to do some strong sprinting 
to keep his blood in circulation. 

By referring to the plat that was published in the 
edition of May 3 you will observe a space marked 
engaged just south of the Schubert space. This has 
now been taken by the Starck & Strack Piano Com- 
pany, who are busily engaged in getting their exhibit 
ready. Directly opposite to these spaces just men- 
tioned is the Miller booth, which was entirely fin- 
ished, but which is now being torn to pieces again 
and enlarged, to take in the space which had been 
assigned to the Rice-Macy Piano Company. The 
Fischer and Sohmer spaces remain in the same con- 
dition that they were a week ago. 

The expensive Lyon & Healy booth, which is likely 
to cost somewhere in the neighborhood of $12,000, is 
still in an unfinished condition, though they have al- 
ready begun to place their instruments in the four 
large corner windows of the booth. 

With the exception of some minor changes no other 
alterations have been made. 

In the Massachusetts State Building, whichis nearly 
in a state of completion, Chickering & Sons have one 
of the most beautiful inlaid concert grands on the 
first floor, and a very elegant large sized upright in 
one of the large rooms on the second floor. Both 
these instruments are charming specimens, the con- 
cert grand particularly being a superb artistic pro- 
duction, both from a musical and architectural stand- 
point. 

In some of the other State buildings, all of which 
are in a like state of incompletion, there are some- 
times several different makes of pianos. From one 
of the ladiesin charge of one of the buildings I learned 
that in this instance at least the pianos were present- 
ed to the State, and after the Fair is over they will be 
placed in some of the charitable institutions of the 
State. Mr. Sidney B. Veit, commissioner from Paris, 
and brother of Mr. Alfred Veit, THE MUSICAI 
COURIER’S contributors, says : 

‘*‘Coming to Chicago without any actual prejudices 
for or against the Chicago Fair, but having some im- 
pressions derived from the New York papers, I am 
happy to say that I have been very agreeable disap- 
Judging from what is already accomplished, 
I cannot 


one of 


pointed. 
although far from a state of completion, 
help feeling that the Fair in the end will be the 
greatest fair the world has ever seen. The buildings 
in themselves are marvels of architectural beauty 

the harmonious style of Italian architecture that per- 
vades them all leaves the impression that one could 
consider himself within the walls of Rome, Venice or 
Pompeii. Contrary to the expectations that Europe 
would not contribute to the success of the Fair, I am 
glad to see that in many respects France, as an in- 
stance, in the art department surpasses her own ex- 
hibits of 1889 athome. I would advise all fair minded 
people to lay aside any impressions derived from 
New York papers, and at their leisure spend a few 
days in Chicago and se¢ what will undoubtedly be the 
verdict of all—that the World's Fair is synonymous 
with the wonderful progress of the United States.” 


Gieneral Chicago News. 
CHICAGO, May 13, 1893. 

HE closeness of the money market, as a result of 
which there has been considerable trouble in 
financial circles, and possibly what has already been 
considered as a detriment to general trade by con- 
servative houses, the opening of the World's Fair have 
made business dull. One of the largest houses in this 











city prepared themselves some two or three months 
ago for just this state of affairs, and as they say they 
owe nothing they fear nothing. Mr. P. J. Healy’s 
opinion is that the failure of a few weak banks will 
only result in advantage to the stronger institutions. 

Some time ago. it will be remembered, there was a 
law passed in the Illinois Legislature which made it in- 
cumbent on houses who are selling goods on the in- 
stalment plan to procure the signature of both hus- 
band and wife on their chattel mortgages. Subse- 
quently this law was thought to have been declared 
unconstitutional, the whole decision having been 
published in THE MusicaL Courier. It now seems 
that there is a Supreme Court decision which is likely 
to have an important bearing on the instalment busi- 
and will necessitate both husband and wife 


ness, 

signing the chattel mortgage ag first provided. This 
latest decision was given by Judge Bailey, of the 
Supreme Court, at Ottawa. It seems that in this 


particular case the wife of the defendant had not 
joined in giving the mortgage. 

Judge Bailey has this to say about the section be- 
ing germane to the act: 

It seems clear to us that the provisions of section 2 of the 
act, declaring mortgages upon household goods to be void, 
so as not to be susceptible of foreclosure by bill or other- 
wise, when executed by a married man without his wife 
joining with him in its execution, is germane to the general 
purpose of the act, as well as to the subject expressed in 
the title, viz., the regulation of the foreclosure of mort- 


ge 


iges on household goods, &c. 
He then sums up his decision in the following con- 
clusion : ‘‘ We are of the opinion that section 2 of the 
act is not obnoxious to the constitutional provision 
above quoted, and that it is valid, and it follows as a 
consequence that the mortgage sought to be fore- 
closed is void and that the mortgagee is not entitled 
to foreclose it, either by bill or otherwise. The de- 
cree of the Circuit Court must therefore be held to be 
erroneous. It will accordingly be reversed and the 
cause will be remanded to the Circuit Court with in- 
structions to dismiss the bill.” 
DID NOT CLEAN OUT THE HALL, 

The Piano Makers’ Union gave a dance at Clare's 
Hall, 72 North Clark street, Saturday evening. 

Everything was quiet until 12 o'clock, when a mini- 
ature riot occurred. J.S. Smith, a well dressed young 
man, appeared at the door at that hour and demand- 
ed admittance, at the same time remarking that he 
could whip any man in the hall. 

About a dozen men resented that by throwing him 
downstairs. He returned a few minutes later armed 
with a club, and attempted to clean out the entire 


Smith and Nabe struggled tegether on the stairs, and 
both fell down the entire flight before the former was 
subdued. 

He was fined $10 and costs by Justice Kersten this 
morning.—‘‘ News.” 

The Automatic Piano Company of Missouri, at 
East St. Louis; capital stock, $50,000; for dealing in 
piano attachments; incorporators, Adolph Levy, 
Jacob Rawak and Moses Sale. 

What might have been a very serious accident oc- 
curred at the new Bauer factory on Thursday last. 
The elevator by some means fell a distance of three 
stories, and although there were three men on it, only 
one of them was seriously injured by the fracturing 
of his collar bone. 

Mr. E. S. Conway, of the Kimball Company, it has 
been stated, is both stockholder and director of the 
defunct Columbia National Bank. As a matter of 
fact Mr. Conway has been neither one nor the other 
for along time now. He was simply a very small 
depositor and lost scarcely anything. 

This office recently received a communication from 
Mr. Edmond Z. Brodowski in which he states that 
Mr. Paderewski, the celebrated pianist, has donated 
for the proposed Kosciusko monument, which is to be 
erected at Humboldt Park, the sum of $500. This 
monument it is said will cost about $30,000, of which 
amount $10,000 has already been collected. Mr. 
Paderewski, if he were to appear in the city of 
Chicago at the present time, would be greeted with 
the utmost enthusiasm provided he played in the 
Central Music Hall or the Auditorium and not at 
Music Hall on the Fair grounds. It is not Mr. Pader- 
ewski's fault that the two concerts at which he played 
in Music Hall on the Exposition ground are his only 
two financial failures which can be recorded. 


A short time since a gentleman dropped in at Lyon 
& Healy’s and after looking at a piano said to the 
salesman who waited upon him: ‘‘I have the pleas- 
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ure of knowing your Mr. Healy, whom I met some time 
since on the Sante Fé while en route to California.” 
The fact is we had a very interesting game of draw 
poker, in which Mr. Healy came off first best, al- 
though he stated when invited to play that beyond 
knowing the names of the cards he was a very poor 
poker player, his knowledge of the game having been 


by observing it as conducted by Deacon Camp and 
Deacon Kimball. 


poker player, and thought there must be some mis- 
take about it, but upon calling Mr. Healy, who very 
readily recognized the gentleman, he became con- 
vinced that his employer was capable, if he chose, of 
turning an honest penny outside of the marts of 
trade ; in fact, ‘‘in ways that are dark and tricks that 
are vain.” In explanation of this serious charge 
against Mr. Healy we will give him the benefit of his 
own statement of the affair, which is, that he met two 
very fine merchants from San Francisco and a promi- 
nent railroad man, who desired to play cards, and in- 
vited him to join them, which he did, with the result 


and paralyzed his opponents, who could hardly be 
made to believe that Mr. Healy was not really an 
adept. Mr. Healy is going to take lessons from his 
friends, the two deacons, the coming summer, in or- 
der that he may not lose his prestige on his next trip 
to California. 

In response to a very much improved condition of 
the weather, many of the pianos designed for ex- 
hibits at the World's Fair, and which have been kept 
in the warerooms of this city awaiting the improved 
condition of things, have been shipped to their desti- 
nation in Section I of the Manufactures Building. 

The A. M. McPhail Piano Company’s wareroom, on 
the sixth floor of the Masonic Temple Building, is really 
a very attractive place, and for the purpose for 
which it was opened could hardly be bettered. They 
make a very handsome showing of their different 
styles of instruments, and it must be a very great 
advantage to the manager, Mr. Henry A. Spicer, to 
have such a pleasant place to invite his customers to, 
and such an attractive collection of pianos to show. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the Emerson Piano 
Company have no exhibit at the Fair they are making 
a very elegant exhibit in their warerooms, even with- 
out their World’s Fair pianos which Mr. Northrop has 


ever since the first of the month. The warerooms 


| have been made very attractive by some very hand- 
hall, when Officer Nabe attempted to arrest him. | 


some oil paintings, and in the arrangement of the in- 
struments it must be said that they have as handsome 
warerooms as any in the city. But what is far more 
to the purpose, a fine business has been done, as a 
sample of which four pianos have been sold off the 
floor to-day, two of which were for net cash. Mr. 
Northrop has received from different members of the 
Emerson Company some very complimentary letters 
in relation to his success, all of which is deserved by 
him. 

The Chickering-Chase Brothers Company have 
somewhat changed their plans in the alterations of | 
their large warerooms. They now purpose making | 
eight compartments, each of which will contain a 
different style of instrument. When finished I know 
of no warerooms which will surpass them in their 
convenience for selling goods. Their elegant and 
now notorious show window presents a different 
scene almost every day, one of the last being four of 
their grand pianos in white and red mahogany, 
French walnut and antique oak. The last specimens | 
of their grand piano received from their factory in | 
Muskegon showed a decided improvement, particu- | 
larly in the regulation and feeling of the action. I 
cannot think that any good player could find fault 
with them. Mr. M. J. Chase is one of the oldest 
piano makers in the West, and the more you con- 
verse with him the greater becomes your respect for | 
his knowledge of piano building. Mr. Chase has 
made extensive experiments, which have cost him a 
great deal of money, not one of which has been 
adopted by him and furnished to the public unless he 
was convinced it was of direct benefit to the instru- 
ment. All of his pianos have a singularly clear tone | 
below middle C, and his upright pianos when placed 
in a parlor or in a room of suitable dimensions are 
thoroughly pleasing to the player. 


Chickering & Sons are now putting in position the 
signs for their new warerooms at the corner of | 





Wabash avenue and Adams street, they have several | 


acquired during his journeys to and from Lake Geneva | 


The salesman was somewhat taken aback by the | 
statement that his principal was an accomplished | 


of such extraordinary luck that he astonished himself | 


been expecting to hear were shipped from Boston | 


| ly to Paris. 
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fine specimens of concert grands and a few fine up- 
rights in the room,and are prepared to extend their hos- 
| pitality to any of their friends that may choose to 
| visit them during the World’s Fair. 
| that Mr. Edward Ambuhl will have charge of this ware- 
|room. Mr. C. H. W. Foster is in town this week look- 
| ing after the interests of the house. 
I hear that Tryber & Sweetland have got their 
| piano department in such condition that we may soon 
expect another Chicago made piano on the market. 
This concern, it will be remembered, incorporated 
themselves under the title of the Lakeside Company ; 
it is probable, therefore, that the pianos will bear 
upon their nameboard the same title as their organ, 
viz., the Lakeside. Mr. Tryber announces that he 
will make as good an instrument in the piano line 
as they have heretofore made in the organ line. 
Every dealer knows that their organs are first class. 

Story & Clark will undoubtedly have their elegant 
exhibit duly installed in their handsome booth at the 
Fair the coming week. Much curiosity has been ex- 
pressed by visiting dealers relative to the electric de- 
vice which this company have adopted and perfected 
in all their large sized organs. Story & Clark will 
have a very handsome large photograph of their cele- 
| brated $4,000 organ, which they purpose furnishing 
to all their dealers. I should have said photographs, 
as they purpose showing the interior as well as the 
| exterior of this beautiful instrument. Their method 
| of blowing their organs by electricity will be one of 
| the greatest novelties at the Fair. 

Mr. Chas. H. McDonald, who is very fertile in ad- 
vertising devices, comes to the front again with a very 
pretty little envelope brochure with which he intends 
flooding the city. Notwithstanding the short time that 
Mr. McDonald has been connected with the popular 
Pease piano he has succeeded in making it one of the 
best known instruments in the city. 

Mr. George W. Lyon tells me that he has had sev- 
eral pianos from the Steinway house which were 
originally made for the proposed exhibit at the Fair, 
every one of which were sold almost as quickly as 
received. He expects to have quite a number more 
of this same lot of pianos, and says he wishes there 
were 20 times as many, as they are the easiest instru- 
ments to sell he ever handled. Mr. Lyon also says 
that their concern are going to do a nice business 
with the Erard harps, judging from the extraordinary 
demand that has lately sprung up for them. 

Messrs. Meyer & Weber, though a young house and 
rather conservative in their methods, are both such 
industrious and indefatigable workers that it no 
wonder they have made a busi- 
ness. Mr. Meyer is one of the many ex-employés of 
Messrs. A. Reed & Sons, and was for many years con- 
nected with the old Reed's Temple of Music ; he is a 
practical tuner, and naturally from his many years 
| of experience is thoroughly familiar with pianos and 
| their construction. Mr. Weber is also a very practi- 
cal man in his business. 

The newcomers to the city this week have not been 
as numerous as the previous one, but many of those 
mentioned in last week’s letter are still here. Mr. 


It is probable 


is 


success of their 


| James R. Mason, of the Sterling Company, accom- 
| panied by Mr. A. J. Brooks, their traveling salesman, 


arrived in town yesterday. Mr. Mason is looking 
after the interest of the Sterling piano, and some ar- 
rangement may be consummated with Messrs. Steger 
& Co. which may result ina larger number of Ster- 
ling pianos being disposed of in this city. 

Mr. D. A. Barber, of the Standard Action Company, 
is here. Mr. Sidney B. Veit, from 
Paris, has been here for several days, but left here 


commissioner 


last evening for New York; from there he goes direct- 
Gov. Levi K. Fuller has installed his ex- 
hibit of tuning forks at the Fair. He gave his inter- 
esting lecture on pitch for the benefit of the trade 
last Saturday evening at Estey & Camp’s warerooms; 
he also attended the dedicatory ceremonies of the 
Vermont State Building. Mr. H. W. Hall, of Burling- 
ton, Vt., accompanied the Vermont Press Associa- 
tion, who were herein consequence of the installation 
of the Vermont headquarters. Mr. H. W. Crawford, 


|of Smith & Nixon, Cincinnati, was in town in consul- 


tation with Mr. Rice and Mr. Cross relative to their 
newly acquired interest in the late Rice-Macy Piano 


| Company business. 


Among the other visitors were Mr. Frank Leland, 
Worcester, Mass.; Mr. V. Victorson, New York; Mr. 
Calvin Whitney, Norwalk, Ohio; Mr. Adam Nickel 


and Mr. Otto Wessell, of New York; Mr. Frank B. 


Owings, connected with the Jesse French Piano and 
Organ Company, Nashville, Tenn.; Mr. C. H. Mehlin, 
of Minneapolis, Minn.; Mr. C. R. Ambuhl, Boston, 
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| papers against your house because of the peculiar 
wording of your advertisements offering Chickering 
| pianos for sale?’ 


‘‘Oh, Iremember. Yes, one of our shipping clerks 


| showed me something of the kind, and as he was 


taking up his or rather our time in reading such 
things I took him into the back yard and shot him 
dead. When it got out in the papers we had hun- 
dreds of applications to fill the vacancy. But seri- 
speaking, there was no foundation for such 
We own about $20,000 worth of Chicker- 
ing pianos; we are trying to sellthem. Some of the 
later Chickering agents are doing their best to pre- 
vent us by telling customers that they are old (that 
is the Chickering pianos). apprehended this at the 


| time and offered them to Chickering & Sons, who did 


not deem it their part to purchase the pianos. We 
had paid for them. In order to meet competition 
we merely stated that our Chickering pianos were 
the original pianos made when Mr. Chickering was at 
the head of the house. This was true of course. 

‘If those pianos are not the original, and ¢he pianos 
to whom the reputation of the house is due, what are 
want to lose any money on these 
who are selling Chickering 
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ascertain how Macy and his friends manipulated the 
the concern. 

R. W. Cross was made 


affairs of 
vice-president ; but 
To} 
make a man a director or officer of a corporation 
without making him a stockholder or shareholder 
might be considered shrewd out in Des Moines, but 
we do not believe it will work practically before the 
Mr. Cross never had a look into the books, and 
I. N. Rice held one 
share, and had no voice in the financial dictation of 
He simply was compelled to do what the 
Des Moines syndicate ordered, as far as the finances 
were concerned. 

The creditors have an excellent chance to investi- 
gate with good results if they will go to work at the 
Des Moines end of the Rice-Macy Company. The 
in which the African is kept in hiding is located 
in Des Moines. If nothing is done by the creditors 
it will be a hint to Macy and his friends to start another 


| piano manufacturing corporation. 


HAT is a great scheme to advertise a piano as fol- 
lowed by Shaw firms in all sections and their suc- 


Here for instance we find two contests on at present; 
at Buffalo, where the Buffalo ‘‘ Times” is piling 
up a heavy vote for the most popular saleslady in 


and the other at Cleveland, Ohio, where the ‘‘ World’ 
is conducting a similar contest with a Shaw piano as 
first prize. Naturally everybody in these cities is in- 
terested in the Shaw piano, and the Shaw factory at 
Erie 1s to-day overrun with orders. It is an absolute 
fact that the company has orders booked for over a 
month to come upon the basis of the fullest capacity 
of the factory to fill them. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


SISTEM OF AWARDS. 


World’s Columbian Exposition. 


A mission of the World's Fair by the representa- 
tives of France, Germany, Great Britain, Belgium, 
Italy and Russia against the system of awards, in the 
following language 


PROTEST has been filed with the National Com- 


Protest. 

In the first place we consider it essential that all foreign 
commissions should be informed of the system which it is 
proposed to adopt. We understand that the proposal which 
is under the consideration of the National Commission is 
that the awards should be made on the report of individual 
experts selected from among a body of judges or jurors 
appointed by the National Commission and by the 
foreign commissions. 

To this proposal we consider there are serious objections, 
and we believe it would be more satisfactory if the jury 
em, which has been elaborated at the various exhibi- 
tions of the world, could be adopted, a system, that is to 
say, under which the awards are made by juries of moderate 
size representing a certain number of groups, the decision 
of these juries being subject to revision by a jury for each 
department, by a si ae superior jury 
which forei | 
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sy ste 
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ign commissions should be duly represented 
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In making these suggestions we 
what are considered to be the most moderate 
which we believe that foreign commissions 
have a right to demand on behalf of the inte the 
We feel that unless these con- 
cessions are made foreign commissions must reserve to 
themselves the — - declining to take part in the work 
of the awards, and, necessary, of placing the exhibits of 
their respective sete hors concours and withdrawing 
them from the consideration of the judges. 

We have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servants, 

A. Vercrysse, Belgium. 

C. Krautz, France, 

Apo_ew Werouti, Germany 
H. T. Woov, Great Britain. 
Marouis H. UnGaro, Italy. 
P. GLoukHovskoy, Russia. 


Mr. John Boyd Thacher, of New York, who 
charge of the Bureau of Awards, defined his position 
in the matter as follows : 
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‘‘There is a general misunderstanding,” he said. ‘I 
have never claimed that the individual judge’s opinion 
should be final. It has always been contemplated that the 
finding of the expert judge assigned to examine a class of 
exhibits should be reviewed by the full departmental board. 

‘Another mischievous mistake which is widespread is 
that there is to be competition between exhibits or exhibit- 
ors. Exactly the oppositeis true. There is to be no com- 
parison of one exhibit with another and absolutely no com- 
petition between individual products. Every exhibit stands 
upon its own merit. If it in itself presents specific points 
t excellence it will receive a medal or a diploma. 

‘* After two years of patient study I am convinced that 
the plan of having one expert write a report on the 
character of an exhibit and sign his name to the same is the 
best method to be pursued in making awards. ‘These re- 
sorts will constitute a history of what was shown at the 
Exposition, and will stand as a landmark by which future 
world’s fairs may be judged. Beautiful as these buildings 
are they will all be torn down and become but a memory. 
The — of the judges, however, will stand for all time, 
and indicate just how great this Exposition is and the state 
of advancement indicated by it. 

‘‘There has been some objection by foreigners to this 
system of awards, but in every case where an opportunity 
has been given for a conference the commissioners 
have coincided with the view taken by the awards com- 
mittee.” 

Mr. Thacher then explained that each judge, when sent 
to examine an exhibit, would be given a folding card, on 


Oo 








one half of which he would indicate the number of the ex- | 


hibit, the time of its examination, and the date of the 
report. This will be returned to the committee. On the 
other half of the card the judge will write out his findings, 
and he is in honor bound not to disclose the same until “he | 
shall make a report to the full board of judges. Mr. 
Thacher announced that he had no axes to grind in the | 
appointment of judges and would positively make none 
himself. 


Up to date the system of juries has certainly not 


been a success, as far as Musical Instruments at 
World's Fairs go. Charges of corruption have in 
nearly every instance followed the Awards granted 
by the jury system. There has been an intermina- 


ble squabble and contention, and bad feeling has in- 
far as it pertains to Jury 


their action 


evitably been generated, 
awards at World's Fairs 


and on Mu- 
Instruments. 

Any honest expert judge would certainly 
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sical 
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individ opinion 
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than 





upon him by a vote of a jury in which he must ac- 
quiesce. The jury system is the one system that 
opens up vast possibilities for jugglery, to use a mild 
term, for it relieves each individual from personal 
responsibility. In the case of the single expert 
judge, his opinion becomes a record for life, and it 

necessarily follow that he will refuse to place 
his signature to any report that does not embody his 
own convictiot 


The selection of ex] » judges must be made 


from among men who must necessarily be known in 
their respective divisions of life and activity. Such 
men must be, as a matter of course, to some ent 
prominent in their spheres, and the refore are the 
very men who exercise the utmost discretion, circum- 
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Gray concern at they 


accomplish what they undertake and obstacles disappear 
like mist under a June sun. 

When it was the proper time to make application for 
space for exhibition at the World’s Fair they lost no time 
and secured what was a desirable location. But the allot- 
ment was small. 

This was disappointing, as the Gray boys wanted _ 


make a large and important exhibition of their grands an 


uprights, in both of which styles they had beautiful speci- 
They wanted 


mens in process of construction more space 


and they have it, a double allowance, and now they are 


happy. 
In 
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to that old and sata esteemed make of instruments, the 
Boardman & Gr 
Call on alto an s Gray, one of the boys, is in attend- 
ance, and you will find him as genial and chatty as any 
1an on the grounds, and you will know more about the 
World’s Fair and particularly the piano exhibit than if y« 
id not « 1 upon this same James Gray 


The McCammon Piano Company. 
HE which 

in the official and governing departments of the Mc- 
N.Y 
impression is prevalent 


recent cnangee have been made 


Cammon Piano Company, at Oneonta, -, are 


having 


I already 
a beneficial effect, and the 

among dealers that now better than at any time since the re- 
organization of the company they are in a position to place 
goods of a satisfactory quality and in satisfactory quantities 
on the market. 

We have heard most satisfactory comments from dealers 
in several of the large Eastern cities where the McCammon 
pianos have recently been placed, which augurs favorably 
for a substantial and profitable sale of them. They 
spoken of as being well finished, well regulated in both 
tone and action, and as instruments that can be recommended 
with confidence that they will give satisfaction to the pur- 


are 


chaser. 

It requires time and push to regain the ground lost by 
the suspension of active operation in any business, and 
that is what the McCammon Piano Company has had to 
contend with since its reorganization, but it is fast obtain- 
ing a foothold and there is but little doubt of the future. 





Merkel & Mersman, formerly Twelfth and Chestnut streets, ‘St. 
Louis, have removed to{1409 Olive street. 
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ated the methods of 

















It is intere re >of record. It 
was read before tl ion by Reading 
*} - Le > laora?t * 
Clerk Galligan on 
CHI May 1], 189 
7 Thomas W. Palmer, President World's 
Comn mn 
I ttee appointed on the motion of Commis 
sioner Lannan, of Utah, adopted by this commission May 
1, 1893, beg leave to report as follows 
The committee first gave its attention to the specific 
matters mentioned in the letters read to the commission 
respecting the boycotting alleged to be prac the 


ticed it 


orchestra of Professor Thomas against certain instrut 


manufactured by exhibitors at the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position, and find the facts to be that Messrs Lyon & 
Healy, at the request of Edmund Schuecker, principal 


him with one 


October, 1891. 


harpist of the Thomas orchestra, furnished 
of their harps to use in the orchestra about 
On May 18, 1892, Schuecker voluntarily gave Lyon & 
Healy a written testimonial in which, among other things 
he said: ‘* The Lyon & Healy harp is triumphant ovel 
others.” 

On October 13, 2, Schuecker wrote Lyon & Healy a 

etter in which, among other things, he said: ‘I take the 
lib erty of oat liring if you are desirous of my taking any in- 
terest in the Lyon & Healy harp. If so, I must insist that 
you give me a written agreement quarentesing me $1,000 


to 


all 


1892 


if 


x 


per year and 10 per cent. on every harp sold through my 
influence; and furthermore, I must have two new Lyon & 


Healy harps at my disposition, one for orchestra and one 
for solo use. If you are not inclined to accept my proposi- 
tion naturally I will interest in the Lyon & Healy 
harp, inasmuch as I havea prospect of representing a cele- 
brated European firm during and after the World’s Fair. , 
The Schuecker proposition was promptly declined. T hat 
at the time of the p! lulg of the > homas conce 
three more of Thomas’ harpists applied to Lyon & Healy y 
for harps. Two of them had the he irps ; Miss Brei 
schuck had used Lyon & Healy harp ; anothe Mrs. 
Lawrence, had used the harp at the dedication services in 
October. The three harps were sent prior to May 2, 1893. 
On May 1, 1893, Miss Breitschuck wrote to Lyon & Healy 


lose 





used 


he 


that Mr. Thomas would not allow the Lyon & Healy harps 
to be used in the orchestra. They must do as Mr. Thomas 
wants, although she was delighted with the instruments. 


Two of the Lyon & Healy harps had been in the rehearsals 
ten days prior to May 2. The 7 & Healy harps have 
not been used since the opening of the concerts, h 

rard hz now be 


1 
used e 1 ly Y 
used exciusively concert 









] rps are ing in 

the Fair grounds. No objection as to the quali the 
4 yon & Healy harps has ever been made by Mr mas 
wr any of his harpists who were using them. — 

On Monday, M: ry 1, the agent of the Erard harp n 
the city of Chicag id I day one of the | rpists 
wrote a lette1 stating homas had forbidden the 
use of the Lyon & He 

Who could that have Ed. Musica CourIER. 





Schuecker admitted that he had written both the lett 
and testimonial referred to that he had told Miss Breit- 
schuck that Thomas had forbidden the _ of the Lyon & 
Healy harps. He further stated that his demands had 


been complied with he would have ae ably continue d to 
1 Lyon & Healy harps; that he thought the demand 
upon Lyon & Healy was a legitimate business transaction. 
He stated that Mr. Thomas had forbidden the use of the 
Lyon & Healy —, Mr. Thomas denied being in any way 
connected with any house engaged in selling or manufac- 
turing musical instruments. He denied knowing anything 
of the Schuecker letter until it appeared in the papers. He 
denied selecting musicians because they used any special 
instrument. He admitted that artists accepted bonuses 
or pay for exploiting instruments, but this was none of his 
business. 

He claimed to be in absolute control of the musical 
features, subject only to the musical committee of the 
Exposition directory in granting or refusing the money to 

varry out his plans ; that the authority of the director 
general over him was merely nominal. He claimed that 
he had control over the kind of instruments that should be 
used in his orchestra ; that he conceded to first-class artists 
the right to use their own instruments if in his judgment 
they were good ones. He admitted that the concerts were 
a part of the exhibit, not of the commercial side, but the 
Regarding the action of Schuecker in writing the 
letter demanding money from Lyon & Healy, Mr. Thomas 
stated that this was none of his er dg and that he had 
no criticism to make and had taken no action on account of 
it, and that this man was and still is the chief harpist in his 
orchestra. 

In the further investigation of the Bureau of Music your 


ise the 
1 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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That early in this year several of 


committee further finds 











































the eastern manufacturers withdrew their support, canceled 
their contracts with the World’s Fair authorities and re- 
fused to exhibit ; the only reason alleged for so doing was 
their disapproval of awards for meritorious pianos. The 
success of the musical exhibit was greatly imperiled by 
such withdrawals. The director gene ral secure d exten- 
sive exhibits from many manufacturers who intended to 
make no exhibit at all, or very inexpensive ones, 

He repeatedly tated n net nivor al terms ) 
pianos would be owed to play 1 the cont no ed 
on the Expositi grounds except such as were 1 ry 
manufacturers having their instruments on exhibit 

About 4 ell 18 he repented thee edges to 
men who called upon hi an ipon the ist he 
tained in the pledges he had made by the mous vé 

‘ouncil ot 2 1 and so te iphner 1€ 
parties ite r general f ther 
notified Theodore Thomas not to an\ vageme S 
with persons who were under obligati to use instruments 
made by non-exhibiting | hi ] the ma 
agement of the Fair or of a pe 
sion or consent for th once 
SI assuran ¢ the 
manufacturers, relying 1 the 
to the utmost pm ther manufa 
1 te 1at end, at t I é 
T Spt if a y re 
that certa arties a fe re 
duced to re ain, an thers 
‘ 1¢ » that the manufacturers now )1 yy 
it the F have expended in preparing a g 
exhibits ywward of $1,000,000, and tha ese tacts n t 
I 1to Mr. Thomas tho ho e work 
Notwithstanding this, as musical director 
place c Ha had played at 
pianos of a non- ting n, al 1 
re oncerts 1S soa inger ictic 
1US I 4i ¢ vit > Ni A i> » fa t 
the se Of pianos It ha ee irried t 
ise of organs and the ev ence onclusive 
ows. Dr. Peabody, « 1¢ f Libs 
, having ris¢ tr otod 1 & He 
lave them Id ano to be e Womat 
ilding, ten y space tor tnat e opos 
10n was accepte ed and the organ was b t eady aeily 
ery on time, wl t was stated to that housse it Mr 
Thomas would call to examine the strument, t 
n refe 1 He dic ot a ( 
it taken But in its stea a i 
xl ho se s to Us p the 





in April, & Sons 


g 
Early 





Thomas, tendering the use of thei ment for usic 
hall. The letter was not answer¢ d. After waiting a few 
days they wrote to the direc l t 

He referred the 


proposition. : 
still failed to reply. 
of 

















This ignoring a firn 1 like 
hibitor at the fair, is another inci ! 
of the Bureau of Music res I I 
tended to use in the concerts, and which purpose was ac 
complished in the face of the fact that the decision of the 
director general and the voice of the council of adn inis- 
tration sustaining him i it 
an insubordination whic 
part of any officer of thi 
that the present exhib 
= that they are 
gov rning exhibitors an 
‘oi the rules of competiti 
national commission, 
any house fears or declit ! 
not reap greater benefit from fair than accrues to those 
who are com peting exhibitors, ir 
with the ide .a tl 1at their position it 
and fair, and that any act opposin 





any 
known at once v 


Moun 
nou! 


always al 





self. Professor 

before the comn 

artists are alm¢ 
anufacturer o1 
ents It seer 








t 
Pr 
¢ 


tion company. 
a, eT 

fessor Tomlins ¢ 

that they 


tion would give them 


the end 
such a posi ad 
world throug h and in the n 
And in judgment « 


ame of the 1 


the 


f your commi e 
said that if the World’s Fair administration cat 1e 
Bureau of Music for seceding houses, it certainly 


trol it for the benefit of a large number of loyal 


The logic of the situation is this: ‘The dir 
S 

made a contract with certain musical houses t 

in making that contract no one questioned 





but applauded and approved of what he had 


broke their contract and through their influences the music 
department was in danger. To save the department he 
made further contracts in the same line with other exhibi- 
tors, who have kept their faith with him, and propose to 


keep it tothe end. It now transpires that the question is 
whether or not this commission proposes that it will this 
time itself break the contract or whether or not Director 
General Davis shall be sustained in the position taken, 
backed and supported as he was by the council of adminis- 
tration. 

This together with a large part of the evidence that time 
and space forbid us to — in a brief report, but which 
sustains the foregoing, leads your committee to the conclu- 
sion: Your committee reiterates the former expression of 
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iano not exhil 
sic or choral hall ns Chicago February 13 and is as follows 
Professor Thomas at the ‘My Dear Fiscner :—I see the fine Italian hand of the 
M World's Columbian Exposit on is so | Machiavelli of Fourteenth street in this whole business. It 
that j ent | 5¢ I r is either rule or ruin with him. Personally I do not believe 
it we recomn rec- thé it there is any foundation for the charges that the piano 
ed to request his resi department of the Exposition will be run in the interest of | 
t ain tten statemer I d|the Chicago manufacturers. This great country, as you | 
e subje f e | know, has made gigantic strides in piano making since the 
Exposition of 1876, and has brought yeomine ntly forward 
P. Hi La Cha 4 many houses like your own that were not so well and favor- 
GA Ek C. SIN ably known then as now, and the time is gone,I trust 
J. H. CLenpen forever, when any one house can manipulate things to suit 
A.C B itself. There are too many strong men and too much 
J. R. Bur capital at stake to permit this. You now stand forth as one 
hh Sy Eee of the great houses in the trade and you should seek 
“ nt nf » dacnmbnta nresented +5 recognition accordingly ; 
oe ; ; ait ‘‘We feel that we are mutually interested with you in 
t was the folowing t statement Dy | this matter and I trust that you will consider our interests 
sent s of the thr great houses of Estey & | 45 well as your own befor coming to a decision, and we 
( & Healv and W. W. Kimba Company BinCerery trust that you w ill see your way clear to not only 
. exhibit, but endeavor to obtain a larger and more desirable 
Joint Statement location than the one assigned you. We must manage in 
Ma 18% some way to find a place for the World’s Fair pianos. 
Cha a St P ; Va ‘ Respectfully, E. |. aaeaLy.” 
c rhe telegram from Mr. Healy to Mr. Fischer, May 7, is 
oe? ms said is follows ; 
) . urd to e cont ers etwe the ‘ Dic » proposal for you to withdraw from Fair orig- 
Bure M f e World’s Fair and the piano manu- | inate w Steinway house, or how did it come about? 
1 ed States we desire t . ‘he the ¢ What influence and what individuals induced you to 
remain? Wire answer.” 
, : ow 7 ; The following is Mr. Fischer's reply on the same day 
| ary 1 last we learned through the press a ‘* Proposal to withdraw was first made by Stetson in his 
$ ents of various dealers that there was a strong | house. Yourself and Gregory induced us to remain. 
e ing ade in certain quarters, notably the East, to Nahum Stetson, during all the time above mentioned, 
a € piano ufacturers to withdraw was and still is the active manager of the house of Stein- 
pe tror e Faira make no exhibit, and thatr vav & n New York Citv. 
a si se 1x1ous for the success of the Fan I fur state that our house would not have concluded 
‘ ution to visit Director General | finally to put in our exhibit if we had known or supposed 
Ge k s the situation with 1 h : ; 
ve yur loyal Support I 
i ts at the World's Fai d — ——— = = 
1 we called, for if we | e 
a y n to see the manufacturers and 
’ and ¢ 0 secul eir active support. BE SURE TO SEE TO TRY and TO BLY 
ate i he sece rs were making a very se \ 
thdrawing their s upport, as no seceder or ne 
l be al ) gail ge or adverti 
s pla n the concert ] r even in »sSt 
i whic vere ot ! l 
) veiy be barred fr 
H A yn these 
. 4 al no pow 
I egarding the musical exhibits, inforn 
ul i lose Co-operation we seeking 
tate r 1de to us Dy the director g 
Ab tA IS we were informed by 
1e Thomas concert prog 
st i anos in the concerts was to be 
| ‘ the Exposition, notwithstand 
thdraw s ex! Chis inform 
it 1 e tact about the Ist of 
& S« Bostor ote to Director of } 
ieir pianos for concert | 
" ni é inswer, and that a few ay 
1 Dire ( (renera making ; 
493 Canal St. GHIGAGO. 323 CanalSt, 
tl » seceding manufacturers 
within the Exposition in- 
: 1 that such valuable benefits 
tors and not i 
’ ». 
Summary Placed in the Hands of the Committee. 
, As has been shown by the statements of seve ral witnesses, 
the director general and the local council of administration 
artic were bound by solemn pledges and promises not to admit 
stements as isive pianos made by non-ex hibitors within the Exposition grounds 
QO oa this matter is that we de nor to permit such to be played at the Exposition concerts. 
wnufa ers shall be protected and t At so late a date as April 21 Mr. Davis reiterated to several 
terests of the World's Fair sl ‘e sub- | exhibitors his statement that non-exhibited instruments 
Very respectfully. E. S. Con would be excluded. At the meeting of the council of ad- 
Secretary W. W. Kimball Company ministration held the night before Mr. Davis was declared 
I. N. Cam to be right in the position he had taken and promises to 
Of Estey & Camp us were confirmed and his action concurred in by the board. 
P. 7. Hea y At the same time the mysterious infuonee exerted by the 
President Lyon & Healy famous non-exhibitor was at work. A director of the Fair 
ada entary evidence produced to sup- went East to induce this firm to come into the exhibit, so 
; er - i Ghee depelis that the principle set up by the board might be saved, and 
| he a tions was submitted, in which is found | yet this recalcitrant firm be given the advantage. When 
he wing this director failed in his mission, and the proposal to ex- 
hibit was rejected, it became apparent that the firm and 
Statement of R. S. Howard. | its instruments were to be favored at any cost. Principle 
[ll., May 9. was thrown aside, Director General Davis was overruled, | 
Ww) | the action and policy of the board itself were reversed, the 
Ds S As an official representative of J. & C. Fischer, directors stultified themselves and ignored the national | 
New York, I desire to state, of my own knowledge, that | Commission that Paderewski might play the Steinway piano 
vas on the point of receding from the arrange- | 12 Music Hall. : ’ : P aa 
‘ exhibit at the Exposition because of the urging | Steinway is not to be blamed in ory | sense for preterring 
‘ if Eastern manufacturers : that such action | to have his pianos ‘‘ tested” by ‘ paid artists” rather than | 
, art wa d at the earnest solicitation of | Submitting them to the unpre) judiced decision of a jury on 
] & Healy who control the sale of our | awards. Steinway’s reputation was made twenty years | 
an in | other Western States. Robert | ago when there but few piano makers. Now there are at 
B Gregory, of tha 1, went to » Ne w York for the especial | least twenty-five piano making firms in this country that | 
purpose of n and other manufacturers to | Would be only too glad to place their instruments in ‘direct 
recall t 1 the pp open in the sentiments | Competition with the Steinway, with a fair field and no 
ol : fair 1 ascribe in part to Mr. | favor sy Mr. Steinway’s withdrawal from competition 
Greg . strong influence brought to | We are deprived of this privilege, and by the action of the 
beat ‘ vy. on whose advice our house | Musical bureau this instrument that dares not meet compe- 
often relies tter from our H. B. Fischer to | tition is given the highest honors the Exposition could con- 
Mr. Hea w! + 13, asking his views and ad- | f€r. The rules defining the powers and duties of the 
vice in t mat n have read Mr. Healy's reply dire tor general explicitly assert that he shall see that 
there I have seen the late telegraphic correspondence | ‘‘ justice be done the exhibitors. That is all the exhibit- | 
between Mr. Healy and Mr. Fischer, in which Mr. Fischer | ing piano men ask. 
is asked for the Py nd he states who importuned him to | These are the official documents on record and are 
ith 1d whe duced hi to remain atti t : + ‘ . 
a “ of Mr Healy's letter “ Mr. | i her, and copies a published by THE MusicaL Courier as such. The | | 
the telegrams mentioned | editorial opinion of the paper in reference to Mr. 








The letter from Mr. Healy to Mr. Fischer was written in 

































THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Thomas will be found in our editorial department, 
| and is in fact known ever since the publication of 
the very first editorial on this subject, and the first 
printed in any paper as far back as the early part of 
April. 

The which 
final disposition of the matter 
many men directly 
al relations interested in 
of Theodore ‘Thomas Auditorium 
many of them among the 
concerts. To oust Thomas is equivalent to a disrup- 
tion of that speculation and no one believes that he 
If he had any good, solid, natural, common 
but then he cannot see the 


the 
consists of 
through 
success 
and 


seems to have 
hand, 

indirectly 

the 


Local Directory, 
in 
who are or 
business or soci 
concerts, 
these 


are guarantors of 


will go. 
sense he would resign; 


advantage of such a step, which we shall be pleased 
to point out to him when the Fair is over. 
Peterson in Good Shape. 
OFFICE THE Musicat, COURIER ' 
CHICAGO, IIL, May 16, 1893. 5 
R. P, PETERSON, of Rockford, IIl., who is 
M president of the Anderson Piano Company, ow- 


ing to the stringency in the money market, has had 
some little difficulty in raising the money necessary 
to carry on his many industries. The banks of that 
city called for statements from the officers of each of 
these industries. 

These statements were looked over carefully by 
experts, who found the condition excellent, and every 
bank in the city held a meeting and agreed to stand 
by the factories, and if necessary meet all their en- 


gagements as they shall fall due. The presidents of 


the several banks authorized the statements that all 
the factories in question are entirely visa and 
they have collectively pledged themselves to meet 


all their obligations if necessary 


Cooper, Hewett & Co. Exhibit their 


Music Wire. 


OBERT M. WEBB notifies us that C ooper, 












Hewett & Co. will make an exhibition of their musi 
wire at the World’s Fair 
It will be found in the musical instrument exhibit, and is 
entered for competition 
Mr. Webb is the special sales agent for this wire in the 
United States. 
Behning 
I’ is well known throughout the trade in gen- 
‘ and particularly among the trade in the West and 
Northwest, that Mr Joseph Flanner, of Milwat ixee, 15 a 
man who knows what he is about, and that when he takes 
hold of a piano and pushes it he has become fully convinced 


~ 1 32a) Th atl * } y ‘ 
of its merits and selling qualities. The above name ap- 
pears on the fall board of most of the instruments that are 
handled by him, and this agai ro. hic o } lyr ne 
landied by him, and this again proves Nis gooa agment 


N a special issue of a very esteemed contemporary 
| the in the trade department con- 
tains an apology for the lack news, and a frank 
that their facilities for collecting 


first editorial 


admission is made 
are so meagre as to render it impossible for 
current events in 


news 
them 
that particular paper. 
week consists of 102 pages, 
music and trade, there wil 


any record ot 
THE MUSICAL COURIER of this 
and in both departments, 


1 be found the news up to 


to incorporate 


date. That's one of the relish 
we 
F.W. Spencer & Co., incorporated to carry on a general music busi- 
ness. Directors Fre lerick W. Spencer, George E. Morse, Walter C 
Lewis, Horace O. Clark and Samuel K. Taylor. Capital stock, $100,- 


000, of which $37,500 has been subscribed 
HE Spencer house has been doing a large and re- 
munerative trade with the Conover pianos, and 
the business has grown so rapidly of late that it has 
become necessary to enlarge its scope. The Conover 
piano has taken a leading position on the Pacific 


Coast, and will henceforth be pushed side by side 
| with the highest grade pianos in the market. 
<*> 
have recently come across a number of 


E 
W articles in influential daily papers published 
in the West and in the East referring in complimen- 


| tary terms to the pianos of the Hallet & Davis Com- 


pany, of Boston. The articles all breathe a spirit of 
genuine admiration and are entirely free from the 


element of puffery which can always be discerned by 
an expert in these matters. We call attention to this 
fact, because it is evidence of the influence of the 
f Hallet & Davis and the merit the piano pos- 
We suggest 


name o 
sesses to draw forth such encomiums. 
to the company to make the best use of such opinions 
expressedin such media. 
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| through the combined efforts of all the elements in | tion not 100 go to look at him, even as one of the curi- 


THE MUSICIAN ye sine 
both the artistic and scientific branches of the art, | osities. 


AND 
OFFICIAL |and that the members of the music trade whose Had there been a man of comprehensive menta 
THE * | instruments are represented in the Exposition build- 


ings are a part and parcel of this educational in- 





| Stature in « harge of his functions no such conjunction 
| could have taken place. For such a man a dozen 
’ ; cone fluence whose names, positions, dignity and effort | means would readily have presented themselves 
HERE is a decidedly delicate distinction be- | gpould have been protected by HIM, of all men. No 
tween the duties of a man asa private citizen | one man or manufacturer asked for a favor, no one | made it would have been met with a different spirit 


—— 7 ae 


avoid such an issue, and had the same issue been 


pursuing his avocation and the duties of the same | person cared to become distinguished by the con- Therefore let us drop Theodore Thomas more wi 
man when called upon to act in an official capacity. | tention precipitated by Thomas, no one firm was] sorrow than with rancor and pity him and anyone 
The distinction is vivid and plain with some, and with working for individual aggrandizement. It was a co-| else who cannot appreciate those vast problems that 
N I 1 


- 
others it is obscured by false conceptions of the | operative movement in which all personal advantages | are the delight of the greater and more generous 


| 
| 
| 
nature of things, but it is nevertheless a delic ate dis- | were merged into a desire for simple justice. | natures. Itis rather discouraging to find him in his 
tinction, and successfully to observe and follow the This failure of Theodore Thomas also brings to] old days squirming about as he has been, an undigni- 


separate rules of conduct that should govern the two | jight the narrow limitations of his views of art, out- 





fied figure, probably the most undignified of all thos« 
conditions indicates the man of tact. side of the facility he has as a reproductive artist. | whose names will be associated with the great Exp 
Whether Theodore Thomas remains the director of | The Musical Instrument Exhibit has been ignored 
music at the World’s Fair or not, it is impossible for completely by him, and yet without the men who 
him to escape from the result of his own blundering, produce the instruments. and who have made then | A MERICAN ORGANS 
want of tact and his stupid demonstration which specimens of artistic ingenuity from which the most V 
proved to the people that he in reality had no con- | refined tones can be evoked with a minimum a ef- 


. , ms ee Ses ia _ : ; ‘ . ‘ 
ception of the character or dignity of the official | fort, without these artists there would be no such at 


sition. 








' 
| IN 
position he was called upon to fill. institution as the Thomas Orchestra. His own per- | GREAT BRITAIN 
a Pe Thy : » conductor ; : TP <2 ee = 
As the musician Thomas, as the conductor | gonal occ upation could find no apology for existing if | e 
Thomas, he had all the rights and privileges of the | the productive artist—the one who produces the in- | 
ce » ° ¢ , ni + ha f.% alla - . e . | 
free agent to express any opinion he felt called upon | ctrument—had not first and foremost given him the 
| 


to utter. He could announce publicly, if he wished | material. 

to do so, which piano was his choice, and he could But Thomas, like all small men, views the mechan- Chat With a London Dealer. 
insist upon its use at his concerts. He could in/jcal work as represented in a coaphanenialtal in- | 

short identify himself with any instrument for the | ctrument as an unworthy commercial element which R. E. HIRSCH, of Messrs. E. Hirsch & Co., deal- 
time being, as he did in the cases of Steinway at one | 3, partered for. although there are people who say M*. 1 pianos and organs, 59, 60 and 61 Hatton 
time, Mason & Hamlin at another, Chickering at | that he is very strong at making a bargain himself Sardi Senden England, who has arrived in this 
another and Decker Brothers’ piano at another time. | when an engagement is in negotiation. The value of | country, as announced in another column, is th 





The fact that he changed his allegiance, as it is] an artistic production can only be measured by | resentative in Great Britain of the Story & Cl 
falsely called. is evidence that he believed in the money, as those who have paid the Thomas’ deficits | organs, of which the firm sells a great many annu: 
privilege of selecting or adopting any piano or make | for year ast ‘ttainlv know best Thon how-| and his views on the condition of trade in. American 

x I A fe | for vears past certainiy know best. homas, how n 





1ich for the time being or purpose might have | ever never interested himself in that department of | organs in Europe and the Colonies is necessarily of 


1 1 4 ‘ } ) } “sural , ri4 ) 1 17 r } tr + hi "1 , 
met his wishes. As a musician he had that privilege, | the art. The friction would never have reached such | interest to the trade in this country. 
and if he had the power effectively to enforce the use | intensity if Theodore Thomas could have understood ‘‘You ask me to give you the reasons for the late 


l 
he ime i loe 1: 1 . } - ; 
ne time it does Not | the intimate alliance between these divisions of | depression in 



























of the instrument selected for t in the trade in American organs as shown 
1 > . ; nen tt ° @ 4 1 4 = 71919" _ r + io ; - 17 sé 
ollow that the pri was thereby curtailed. It | music He might have been unable to avoid the | 'rom — r export statistics,” said Mr. Hirsch, ‘‘ and 
was only a question of degree If a musician in orisis, but it would have dissolved under more favora- | the probable future of these instruments on our side. 
lombstone, Ariz., has the right of pronouncing him-  pje conditions than now exist in the music trade. | You must remember that we are undergoing a de- 
self as the admirer of a special make Of planos Mr. And thus we see how it is that a popu lar request | pression that has « ontinued for some years, and that 
a he . Seater s »_eame r } . 4 1 ° + y trie 7 hi wy h hac 7 7 ¢ ~ 
Thomas certainly has the same right. has arisen to throw the whole odium of the situation the cotton strike in Lancashire which has lasted for 
But there is a vast difference between Mr. Thomas, upon Thomas. [he people themselves do not | 4 long period has just ended. Yet we have a serious 
+} VIIGIOC TE na 1011 a na The } re T 1 - 1 . +3 L 9111 > h 1 tend 
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him the greatest 





manufacturers’ representatives at Chicago, Mr. W. 
Db. Dutton, of Hardman, Peck & Co., introduced 
} 


remarks by paying a deserved tribute to the Stein 


tions have up to date produced. It was beyond him. 





And probably there is a good reason for this to be Tho ge ee 
; [The piano and organ bu 





found by applying some of the theories of modern} , 






































vay piano. af s _| done largely on the three year plan, which gives 

ie Ciadtnns teh bond aad psy: hology to his case. Here is a man whose mind purchaser that time in which to make up the : 
of analytical method. a think has been trained for over 35 vears in the narrow « named and which is analogous to abeiete he 
te ligenc e. 2 not a mere reverberation of other | imes of rehearsal stages and the halls in which he ‘of this counts [he people who pay on that plan 
men's mental pulsations. He knows that the issue is has « agri ted. oe brief periods he has managee | are quickest affected by that lepr ssion, and yet 
not the Steinway piano, and he prevented it from be- to get heapagtaghe broader scope, but aay ” sand “Serra here is of business go n he musi 
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marks the end of his career. that this whole universe revolves, and when he is prospectively a great deal of trade t Ye done in 
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America only became such an institution as it is! of every 100,000 human beings that visit the Exposi-| own soil. I see, however, no prospect at all, at least 
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for the present, for any extensive sales for American 
pianos in our country.” 

‘* You ask about trade visitors in London from for- 
eign parts. What you call the Colonial trade we call 
the shipping trade, and the many firms that do busi- 
1ess With our houses in London in this shipping trade 
om all sections of the globe, from the 


come to us fr 


Cape, from India, China, Australia, and indeed we 
have a good many American visitors.” 

‘Such an institution, however, like THE MUSICAL 
COURIER is unknown in England or on the Continent. 
Our music papers are small and our music trade 


A weekly paper such as yours 
staff, all 
this one subject exclusively, such an in- 


papers are monthlies. 


with a series of large offices and a large 


devoted to 


stitution I said before is unknown to us.”’ 


as 


KNABE PIANOS. 


Marvelous in All Respects. 


HIS year 1893 will be distinguished, among a great 
T many other things in the piano trade, as the year 
in which tl 
been produced. Howit is possible to excel those 
instruments made by Wm. Knabe & Co., Baltimore, 
problem which we leave to the piano manufac- 
turer, and we are under the impression that whoever 


1e greatest variety of artistic pianos has 


isa 


he may be he will find great difficulty in solving it. 
be 
by 


On one of the display pages of this edition will 
found the illustrations of two grand pianos made 
this house—two of a set of artistic instruments, all of 
which have been shipped to the representatives of 
the house in Chicago, Messrs. Lyon & Healy, which 
deserve more extended notices than we can usually 
afford to give to individual instruments. 

The large illustration that of 


grand which cost $10,000 to make. 
designed by Thomas E. Colcutt, one of the represen- 
tative noted English architects, who spent a great deal 


t 


a full concert 


It was specially 


is 


of time in elaborating the original design. The case 
which is rosewood, is divided into fourteen panels, 
representing a variety of mythological and musical 
figures and subjects, and these panels are inclosed 
in an ornately carved arcade of rosewood surrounded 
and supported by an embellished plinth and frieze. 
The inlaid is satinwood. The legs and lyre 
are of the Colonial design, and are of solid rosewood, 
the capitals being of the Corinthian order. Some 
idea can be gathered of the amount of detail, labor 
and work applied to this instrument when we state 
that it has taken over a year to make it. Weare 
absolutely safe in stating that there is no duplicate 


wood 


of it to be found on the globe to-day. 

The other illustration on the same page to which 
we refer is a grand piano of the Renaissance style of 
white enamel and gold. It is always a difficult matter 
to reproduce with the aid of the printer's art asatisfac- 
tory illustration of a white piano, but we believe that 
the cut we publish is an exceptionally fine reproduc- 
tion of the photograph. 

30th of these pianos have been tested by some of 
the best experts and pianists, and they are just as re- 
markable in quality of tone, in volume and in touch 
as they are in their architectural design and elabo- 
rate workmanship. They are the most eloquent 
monuments of the genius of the house of Knabe. 


‘€—8HE Cooper-Hewitt Wire” has, through the 
sarnest efforts of Mr. Robert M. Webb, be- 
come a commodity so much talked about that it has 
been deemed necessary for THE MUSICAL COURIER 
to tell its readers something about it. There isn't 
room enough in this issue, butin weeks to come there 
will be some statements that will interest every 
manufacturer, tuner and dealer in the land. ‘ Watch 
for the word ‘‘ Wire.” 
<= 
AVE you paid more than the usual attention to 
the Vose advertisements this year? We mean 
have you gone into them with some purpose or effort 
to discover their inner meaning? Of course the im- 
mediate effect of these advertisements is at once 
striking, but have you sought to ascertain their pur- 
port and object? There certainly is such a thing. 
The Vose & Sons Piano Company is made up of in- 
telligent people, who always have an object in view. 
They had more than one in view in getting up these 
special advertisements. They are testing the effect 
of special advertising that attracts first the eye, the 
visual sense, and then sets the mind to work through 
the appeal to reasoning made by the character of the 
advertisement. Study the question and you will find 
a great deal in it. 


August Gemunder & Sons. 
gs the musical division of this week’s issue of 
this paper will be found a unique half page advertise- 
ment of August Gemiinder & Sons, the makers of high 
grade solo violins, guitars and mandolins, who are located 
at 18 East Sixteenth street, New York city. 

At the first glance the purport of this array of business 
cards comprising the advertisement may not be apparent; 
a little consideration will, however, make the object clear 
and afford an interesting study for the many who have be- 
come familiar with the name Gemiinder as associated with 
the violin. 

It is interesting further as showing the evolution of the 
firm during the past quarter of a century. 


We say a quarter of a century; it is 28 years, to be | 
2 e : 


exact, because the evidence presented covers that space. 
but to go back to the origin of the house of August 


Gemiinder & Sons in this country extends yet another 


quarter of a century back to 1846. 
The first business card, dated 1865, was very simple and 


unostentatious, typical of the plain, sturdy German, who | 


introduced himself through his works rather than by pub- 
lication. 

This simple form of business announcement continued, it 
will be observed, for many years until the sons of the fam- 
This infusion of new 
blood with accompanying ambition and energy demanded 


ily acquired position in the firm. 


something more pretentious, and now the business cards 
are large, handsome lithographic affairs, showing a regis- 
tered trade mark. This trade mark they found necessary 
to establish as a protection for their famous Gemiinder art 
instruments. 

The contrast between the card of 1865 and that of 1893 is 
typical as a contrast between the business of this firm in 
1865 and that of 1893. 

Then Mr. Gemiinder made a few violins for artists’ use 
and only on individual orders, necessarily confined to a 
limited number each year. Now the Gemiinder art violins 
and Gemiinder solo guitars are supplied to the trade,.and 
can be found in the large cities throughout the country, 
where dealers are pushing the sale of them—pushing them 
because these instruments meet the requirements of artists 
in every particular. 

At the World’s Fair the Thompson Music Company, of 
Chicago, have charge of the exhibit of the Gemiinder goods, 
which are displayed in two large and elaborately finished 
A description of this exhibit will appear in a later 
number of THe Musicat Courier. 

August Gemiinder & Sons are experts in the selection and 
knowledge’ of old Italian violins, and in their wareroom 
can always be found some well preserved and desirable 


cases. 


specimens which they offer for sale. 


The Starr. 

R. BENJ. STARR, of Richmond, Ind., who 
M has been in New York for the past two weeks, left 
for his home yesterday. 

Mr. Starr has visited most of the Eastern agents during 
his stay, and has found them doing a satisfactory business, 








with every prospect of an increase for 1893. 
He will stop at Philadelphia on his way West and will 
probably determine the future of the Starr in that city. 
There should be no trouble in placing the piano on Chest- 
nut street. There is a demand for the Starr, and for any 
dealer who will give it the attention it deserves it will 
prove a profitable and satisfactory instrument to handle. 








Assignees’ Sale. 
HE undersigned will offer for sale the entire 
music store of James Baker, located at 217 and 219 Eu- 
clid avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, consisting of his entire stock 
of sheet music, music books, instruments, store fixtures 
and everything pertaining to said store to the highest and 
best bidder. 

Said sale will begin at 10 a. May 29, 1893. A rare | 
chance for any party desiring to engage in such business | 
in Cleveland, Ohio. 

A. G. Carpenter, Assignee of James Baker. 


M., 








The Autoharp. 
HE new autoharp factory at Dolgeville, 
N. Y., is fast assuming habitable conditions, and it 
is anticipated will be occupied about June 1 by the C. F. 
Zimmermann Company. 

This building is on the ground where the old club house 
used to stand, and is somewhat of a contrast to that struc- 
ture, being four stories in height, and in other proportions 
much more pretentious. 

They want to turn out a 100,000 autoharps at least this 
year, and to make that number requires more extensive 
facilities than they have heretofore possessed. This new 
factory will furnish these opportunities. 

Mr. S. Singleton, who will be the musician in charge of 
the autoharp exhibit at the World’s Fair, leaves for 
Chicago at once. 


Mr. Winter, of the Toronto firm of Winter, Leeming & Gourley, 
departed for Europe from this city on the Umbria last Saturday to be 
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| THE “TIMES” DOES NOT 
| KNOW. 





eee. 
| FEW extracts from an editorial in the New 
York ‘‘Times” of last Saturday will make 


| Western piano men smile. Here is one: 

The nature of the Western business man has not been so remark- 
ably exemplified in anything connected with the World’s Fair as in 
the Department of Music. 

And here is another : 


* * * the Western business man appeared as complainant, 


prosecutor and judge. 
Another, and the last we feel like quoting, says: 
Though undoubtedly a hustler, the Western business man engaged 
in the manufacture of musical instruments does not seem to bea 


sage. 

Now the reason for smiling is due to the fact that 
the ‘‘protesting” piano man (if that designation 
proves acceptable), the piano man who does not take 
any stock in the fairness of Theodore Thomas, is not 
the Western piano man at all. The very chairman of 
| the ‘‘protestors”” is a New York piano man—Mr. 
| Dutton, of Hardman, Peck & Co.—and if the 

‘Times’ man will look up the list of ‘‘ protestors” 

published in this paper, he will find that the Eastern 
house of Chickering & Sons figures in it prominently. 

‘The nature of the Western business” is good, but 

wherein, in this instance at least, does it differ from 
‘the nature of the Eastern business man "’? 

Among the ‘‘ protestors” there were only four or, at 

the utmost, five Western piano men, the great bulk 
| consisting of ,Eastern men. But then these daily 
papers always do manage to get their reputations for 
sober and judicious judgment tarnished when they 
begin to experiment with specialties. The fact is 
that the ‘‘ Times” does not know what it is comment- 
ingupon. It gives force to its utterance by making it 
editorial, and its premise is not founded upon facts 
and hence ‘‘the Western business man” has the 
laugh on his Eastern colleague who is after all the 
victim of the ‘‘ Times’” critical castigation. 

As to the statement that ‘‘the Western business man 
engaged in the manufacture of musical instruments 
does not seem to be a sage,” it would be best not to 
ask the Eastern manufacturer of musical instruments 
for a corroboration of this sentiment. 

Suppose the New York ‘‘ Times” were to send out 
a reporter to interview our New York piano manu- 
facturers on the subject of the sagacity of the West- 
ern maker of musical instruments! It would be a 
charming time for that reporter, we apprehend. Sup- 
pose that reporter were to visit Fischer’s and ask 
them to express their opinion of the sagacity of Lyon 
& Healy, and suppose that reporter happened to ask 
the question with a sneer on the strength of the in- 
spiration of the editorial in the ‘‘Times”? Suppose 
that reporter, if he lived through the Fischer inter- 

up the street, and ask Chickering 
thought of the Chicago Cottage 
a ‘‘sage”’ in business? We should 


view, were to walk 
& Sons what they 
Organ Company as 
like to watch the play of his features if he based 
the tone of his question upon the tone of the ‘‘ Times” 
editorial. Then suppose he were to go into Hallet & 
Davis’ place on the avenue and ask there what they 
thought of the sagacity of the W. W. Kimball Com- 
pany? Suppose he were to try that? Suppose the 
editor were to accompany him on that single visit 
and then observe how things progress? 

‘* Does not seem to be a sage” is good; in fact is 
excellent. Men who in about 15 to 20 years have 
given to the local Chicago music trade industry a 


| value of about $13,000,000 capital, not seeming to be 


sages !! 

The difficulty in this whole controversy must in 
most cases similar to this ‘‘ Times ” case be attrib- 
uted to ignorance. The ‘‘ Times” is not a corrupt 
paper; the members of the Directory who stood by 
Thomas are not corrupt, but these people were all 
called upon to decide upon intricate problems that 
were too far removed from their personal experience, 
and they could not comprehend the situation or were 
misled, and decided to reach conclusions after start- 
ing from false premises. 

The ‘‘ Times ” does not even know that the leaders 
of the protest were Eastern men, and that the seven 
Eastern seceders could not join them for reasons it 
would be futile to attempt to explain to the ‘‘ Times,” 
but which every man in the music trade understands. 
So it might as well be dropped. 


———— action finisher and regulator in a factory in 

New York State. Address “ Action,’ care THE MUSICAL 
COURIER. 

ANTED—Music clerk, young man; experienced ; good educa- 

tion and knowledge of German. Address “D.K.,” 79 West 





gone a few months, 


Fourth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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EALERS and the music loving 
1) public are cordially invited to 
inspect the SOHMER Exhibit at Sec- 
tion I, Liberal Arts Building. 

N. B.—Do not overlook the Special 
Exhibit in the Puck Building, in the 
‘New York State Building, and in the 
New Jersey State Building. 
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THE SKELETON OF SECTION I., 


OR 
HARRY HAYSEEED, JR., AT THE GREAT WHITE CITY. 


——_>__—— 


CHICAGO, May 15, 1893. 
Dear Musical Courter 
e has been many, many months since I[ wrote 
to you from Quimboro, or detailed to you the doings 


of the folks down at Pilltown, 
seen but little of Peleg Digg 
The wife of Jared Diggs is dead 
And a fine mess he has made of it. 


, and I never go to Pilltown. 


,and Peleg now 
business entirely alone. 
After 
have lost his head completely. At all events, I « 
with him, and I have been carrying on a very decent busi- 
My mother decided 


don’t bother 


ness in not to marry the 


minister, and of course that made me a happy man. 


Quimboro, 


must confess that I am 
far 


piano exhibit in Section I is strong, in- 


I came out here last week and I 


not disappointed at the show, though it is far from being 
The 


will 


completed. 


teresting, and distance anything of the sort ever 


matter wl 


something of a 


at any previous exhibition, no lere 
but 


Last 


dreamed 
held. Buti it is not of this I write 


more 


you, 


nature altogether. was 


certain 


Tuesday I 
Section I, 


peculiar 
chatting with 
mention his name, 
on he said pleasantly enough 


a salesman in I needn't 


you all know him, and just as I was 


strolling 
‘I say, Hayseed, have you seen the ghost yet?” 
‘The What 
sort of catch and too lazy to avoid it. 


‘Why, skeleton Section I 


ghost! ghost?” said I, anticipating some 


the ghost in that parades 


around the various exhibits about 2 a. mM. Some say it is 
Theodore Thomas disguised, putting a spell on Western 
pianos . 

Naturally I laughed at this; who wouldn't? 

‘I tell you, my bry, it’s no joking matter. The ghost 


has been seen and 

‘Well, if it walks, what more can be 
with a touch of the old Hayseedian humor 

‘No, don't spring any old gags of that 


sort on your papa. y 
1 


wished for,” said I, 
man alive; 
We all get our salaries promptl 
regularly 


no, 
so must this ghost, for it walks from 
4. M., and one fellow heard it play on several pianos.” 
‘ Rats and rot,” 

All right ; but I bet you a good dinner 


you fh 


was my comprehensive comment 
and a bottle of 


wine aven't got the nerve to sit up all night and 


watch for this skinny spook.” 


‘I take you,” said I promptly, and the bet was booked 

Now, how in the world are you going to get into the 
building so late at night said I, curiously. 

‘Oh, that is easily enough managed,” said my friend 


Harry 


We'll bribe the night watchman of the piano exhibit, go 
to some show in town, ride out here leisurely, and with 


some cigars and a flask we can while away the time until 








his skeletonship arrives, and then you bet I will give the old 
bag of bones a hard chase. I'll take my y walking 
stick and smash in his spectral skull.” 

Sut can't ghosts smell tobacco and keep p idently I 
the astral sphere if they suspect the presence of strangers 
said I, rather anxiously, for I confess the affair an to 

a serious aspect Harry roared, ‘‘ Whoever 

ghost smelling a pipe or even a cigarette. Come 
, you're in a blue funk. Name the night ; shall it be 
Wednesday, to-morrow night His accusation nettled me 
and I promptly replied that Wednesday would suit me per- 
fectly Preliminaries were arranged Harry saw the 


night watchman and tipped him generously. Then we 


trysting place Wednesday 


named the Auditorium as our 


night and parted 
grounds of the show, and every time 
I took a look it cost me $1. 


I went to wash up, I had to spend money 


I roamed about the 
Even in the lavatories, where 
I was about to 


vade through the mud on the Midway Plaisance (which 
the people here pronounce ‘‘ Plysance”) when someone 


called out to me 

‘ Hallo, Jr.! what 
dealer of Quimboro doing in the little 
bless me, if it rye Peleg Diggs 
I wasn’t sorry all, 
some, and Peleg came from our parts, 
said I, quite warmly. 


Harvey Hayseed, is the great piano 
town of Chicago?’ 
turned around, and, 
to see him after was kind of lone- 


‘* Hello, 


for 
pe tin 
Peleg, I’m glad to see you! 

We joined teams and chatted for an hour or so, and then 
wenttotown. That night we went to some show or other 
and drank beer until very late. 

I was on my guard with Peleg despite all my frankness, 
We each explained to the other that we 
visited Chicago for fun, but we both knew that 
Just as we parted Diggs said to me 


and so was he. 
we were 
lying 
‘‘ Harvey, where are you going to-morrow night ?” 
‘‘] have a business engagement,” said I evasively. 
** That's I will 
afternoon, then. 
‘‘Goodnight—and go to the ¢ 
father.” I didn't, however, say all this aloud 
sleep very well that night and dreamed twice of my father, 
me that something unusual 


funny; so have I. see you Thursday 


Good night. : 

levil, for a sly fox like your 
I couldn't 
1s 


which is always a sign for 
going to happen. 


Since my father died I have 
runs the 


that trip across the briny last summer he seems to 


, and | 
2 until 3 
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I laid around all day, not going to the Exposition, for it 


was raining. At 8 o'clock I was at the Auditorium, and 
ten minutes later Harry came in and we went to the 
theatre. After it was out we went to a big beer palace and 


I was getting sleepy : the night 


set in and 


drank Pilsener until 12:30 
was horrible, for a regular gale had 
the bucketful all made it 
If Harry had 
at half past midnight he jumped 


sleet, hail, 


rain by a nice occasion for a 





| ghost seeking trip. weakened so would I, 


but up and said gaily but 


firmly 


‘*It’s time, Harvey. I'll pay the checks. Get into your 
overcoat. We must look out for a coupé.” He paid 
the bill, and both being bundled up we went out 
into the night. Whew! what rain; what a howling 
wind! Wecould scarcely see a yard. State street was 








| absolutely deserted and I was on the point of telling Harry 
that we had better give up an old four- 
to us and a cracked voice said 


the game when 
| wheel cab crawled up 


‘* Keb, keb 


, gents ?” 


| ‘*What will you take us to Jackson Park for?” said 
| Harry, shouting so as to be heard. 
‘ Twenty dollars,” was the reply that came through the 


storm. 
“7 give 
All right 
smelling old Rong 
Oh, I shall never We 
bumped, we rattled, we stopped at every corner, while the 


said my friend firmly. 
And we jumped into a dark, bad 


you a dc ar,” 


jump in! 


forget the misery of that ride! 








rT . 1 hy , Fe 
( ‘ 


S poo i wort 
t Ha 


\ ved after 
[ don't know w 





ntr many etftor 





As it w 


hat we should have done 





to take numerous nips from our flasks to keep warm 

All things have an end: and it must have been nearly 
1:30 a. M. when we drew up to our rendezvous. We paid 
the man double what we contracted to do and dismissed 
him. Then Harry went up to the gate and knocked five 


It was instantly opened. A voice said 


Harry?” 


times. 
‘* Ts that 
“Vou 


‘** Come 


you, 


in.” 


We entered. A bull’s-eye lantern hit us in the face with 
a rude shock of light. 

‘ Hello, what's ¢A4zs? You ain’t the man. You ain’t my 
Harry,” said a rough voice, and we were all of a sudden 


drenched with darkness. 


‘* Who the devil are you?" said Harry. 


Noanswer. I felt scared and very much relieved when 
a familiar voice said 

‘Yes, that’s my man; his name is Harry, too. Come in, 
gentlemen. Don’t stand in the rain.” So there were two 
Harrys expected to-night, thought I. Who could be the 
other one ? 

No more explanations were made, and with our friendly 


watchman we trudged through the rain and mud about 5 
miles. So at least it seemed to my w 


At last we reached Section I, v 


sary limbs. 


vhere our stand was to be 


taken, and we sat down, worn out completely, but afraid 
take off our wet clothing. The | 
as a tomb and just The watchman bade 1 
saying that be back at 3 o'clock, 
my the 
He went away leaving us without any light what- 


to 
as cold 
s good- 


1uge building was 
as silent. 
st one 


the 


bye, he would 
hour, for 
lantern. 
soever, and I felt blue and depressed and wished that I was 
Harry said nothing and I was begin- 
ning to suspect that fatigu 


tributed to make him sleepy, when he nudged 1 


watch showed 2 o'clock in rays of 


back in Quimboro. 
k had con- 


suddenly 


e, beer and his flas 
ne 
and said, whispering : 
‘Hush! Harvey, what's that 
**Oh, Lord,” said I involuntarily, ‘ 


host 


it’s the g 

















I started to rise, when Harry pulled me down savagely 
Nonsense, man! ghosts don't ca varlor matches 
Listen.” 

I strained every nerve and li ie Soe ard a 
crackling noise, very faint and This was repeated 
several times and finally we saw a faint glow e near by 
which suddenly died away We kept absolutely still, 
hardly daring to breathe. As we sat thus, rigidly uprigh 
an odor was wafted toward us that was unmistakable 

‘““My God, Harry,” I cried aloud the ghost smokes 
cigarettes after all!’ There was a slight hurried noise to 
our left and an ejaculation. Harry grabbed me by the arm, 
saying, *‘Crawl, crawl quickly, you idiot It’s another 
party of ghost hunters.” We both went on all fours under 
a grand piano and literally shrivelled up against the par- 
tition. Not amoment too soon. A| int sweep of ligh 
touched the place we had just vacated, and I heard a voice 
I recognized only too well say aloud 

‘ By the great horn spoon, that must have been the ghost 
or else some detectives! Say, boys, I'm t a of this Let's 
go home.” It was Peleg Diggs who spoke, the sly rascal 

‘Say, shut up, will you said a st oice ‘Keep 
quiet and turn out that light. If the ghost does walk to- 
night you are enough to scare him back to his grave 
That was a rat you heard. Turn out that light, I say.” 
Then all become black again. We both wriggled out to 
edge of the platform, but didn’t dare to say a single word 
And now comes the strange part of this tiresome tale. We 
hadn't sat ten minutes after the above episode, when 
Harry gripped my arm and dragged me around toward him. 
He didn’t say anything, but he hard. I 
suddenly became aware of a cir bright, 





but a subdued light, a misty light, >in color, 


and about 50 yards away 


My God! I nearly screamed aloud in terr in the 











centre of this weird, unearthly solemnly 
strode a big skeleton with a ciga It was 
a horrid looking skeleton and a , one, for 
it trod the floor firmly as if of im- 
portance. I was nearly frozen ‘or because my 


oO l€ 





My father had as a skele- 


aaa put his hand « 


dream was out. 
ton the night before 
and I felt 
for just such an emergency as this 


wer my mouth. 


he had carried 


m 


uge stick, whic 


him grip his h 
As the circle of light 





















came slowly nearer we smelt the odor of a strong cigar, 
and my eyes just then caught a sight of Peleg Diggs, peep- 
ing over the top of an upright piano, his hair literally on 
end with fright Beside him was a strange man, and 
Whiskered Wi The party all looked 
scared. 

The skeleton came to a certain exhibit—wild horses 
couldn't drag from me the name of up to an 
upright piano it lifted the fall boar inspected 
the name of the maker. Then it dr stool and 
began to fumble keys. Oblivi« er’s pres 
ence we were all standing up now. Candor compels me to 
confess that the skeleton played very clumsily, very badly 
in fact. It strummed with one f Ta-ra-ra-Boom-de- 
ay,” and the bass was hideously cacophonic. Despite my 
excitement I took in all these details. After banging 


awhile it got up and said with a snort 




















A stencil, by the blood of St. Mark 

Before I could well gather my senses Harry had flown 
like a il at an skeleton just as it turned to face us. I 
heard a curse and acry as I saw the skeleton ward off the 
blow of Harry’s big club. The t moment the skeleton 
and Harry were rolling over the floor, swearing and tear- 
ing at each other, while major, myself and the 
other man tried to drag them apar ston’s nose 
was bleeding and Harry's eye was blackened. T1 I no- 
ticed that the skeleton was a very strongly built person, 
whose body was painted in the most ingenious manner to 
represent a skeleton, skull onl all The whole was 
smeared with phosphorus, and I assure you that at a dis- 
tance the illusion was perfect. 

All the lights were turned on in the lanterns now, and 
three or four night watchmen came running u They had 
heard the row. The skeleton was sitting on the edge of a 


platform nervously sobbing, while it or he tried to stop the 
flow of blood from his nose. Harry stood t 





said the head watcl 





**Say, who are you 
‘‘Oh! I was sent here by a piano fi to see if there 
were any stencil pianos in the show,” said the skeleton in a 


muffled voice 


Well, why didn't 


They wouldn't let -d to look 
at,” said the skeleton, it l 
We all started at the 





‘Geewhiz !” yelled 1ed if it 
ain’t Clambake Harry.” 
And so it was, and I had to pay my be 
Yours truly, Hat Ha JR. 


No Partner. 





P May 11, 1893 
Editors The Musical Courter 
ENTLEMEN—Please accept my thanks for 
your kind mention issue of 10th t itely 
or fortunately, I have 1 urtne 
Very respect! I. G. Ra I 









THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


CATCH ON. 


—_——_——— 


fact of taking a hold of it and 
What use is there in constantly theor- 
thing and never securing a prac- 
tical experience with it. There are men to-day en- 
gaged in piano making and in organ building who are 


HE best evidence of the grasp of a possibility 
in the 
utilizing it 


izing about a 


constantly discussing the possibilities of trade con- 
junctions and who admit the existence of conditions, 
and yet they go along year after year speculating 
upon their possibilities and never make one practical 
step toward aiding their solution. 

We concerns who were making 


many 


know of just as 
pianos per annum 14 years ago, when this pa- 
per was about to be started, as they make now; who 
get about the same average prices or less than they 
then did, of them who make a smaller 
number per annum than they then made. And yet 


have learned that 


and some 


some of these people seem not to 
inability to grasp the situation ac- 
once their position to-day. And yet 
year after year, the same self apparent 
blunders. And I 
very eyes that in order to avert the inevitable 
their met or their system, if 
What is to be done in their 
because nothing can 
When you show 


*fusal or 


their re 


at for 


counts 
they repeat, 
yet they seem not to see before their 
doom 
they must alter hods 
they have any. 

Nothing ; nothing whatever, 
be done. They will not permit it. 
them that the centre of population has moved west- 
decade; that the trunk lines run west- 
» World's Fair went westward ; that the 
went westward you tell 


cases? 


ward every 
at the 


balance of tonnage 


ward; th 
when 
them these things they say that this has nothing todo 
with the piano trade, although they admit that the 
organ trade has kind of followed this same westward 
impetus and law. 

‘at amount of trade in the East; but, 
is done to a great extent by those 
Those who 


There is a gre 
strange to say, it 
who do the bulk of the trade in the West. 
grasp that westward momentum, or who go with it, 
get all there is in the East. 

of these days, however, it will be easily under- 
stood why things are different what certain 
concerns wish them to be, particularly as applied to 

Business is the ability to understand 
yourself. A man who might be a first-class superin- 
tendent should not misunderstand his occupation by 
the chance to try financiering ; it is not 
A man who is a good financier should not 


seem also to 
One 


from 


themselves. 


accepting 
business. 
misunderstand his occupation by accepting the op- 
1ity to control the character of the case work in 
a piano factory ; it is not business; he will probably 
make a failure of it. Those men in the piano and 
organ trade who have misunderstood their talents 
with 


portul 


cannot be expected to compete successfully 








trained experts who are operating against them all 
the time. 

The lack of organization is felt to-day in many con- 
cerns, and as the friction continues to grow in intens- 
ity those who are working without organization will 
be found hopelessly left. The piano and organ busi- 
ness has been made mercantile, and it has become 
essential to conduct it on that basis. Mere specula- 
tion in and dependence upon an old name or title, or 
finding flaws with those who are pushing ahead, will 
do no good at all. The situation must be grasped, 
and what this situation is is constantly made manifest 
in these columns. Read them and study them. Such 
a course mnt save you. 


The Hazelton. 





Brothers 
these instruments, and evidently with the 
results, judging from the list of names of purchasers which 


OME of the Western agents for the Hazelton 
pianos are particularly active in pushing 
most satisfactory 


some of them have published. 

We call to mind an Indianapolis firm, who had a list of 
several hundred, which was printed in full in one of the 
and among this list was the name of 
citi- 


journals of that city, 
ex-President Harrison and of many other prominent 
zens. 

There is nothing strange in a dealer who has been han- 
dling the Hazleton Brothers’ piano for years having a long 
list of purchasers among the most responsible people. This 
instrument belongs with them ; its qualities are pre-emi- 
mently of a character to grow in favor with this class of 
people. 

Once a Hazelton always a Hazelton, 
will answer. The name carries with it an ancestral value. 
It bears from father to son a testimonial of superiority for | 


and nothing else 


its tone and the durability of its construction. 

The Hazelton pianos are well to the front in all modern | 
improvements, and at the present time a new scale grand 
is going through the shop, and will be ready for the ware- 
room in a short time. 

Also in their uprights they are producing new styles of 


cases, which are models of neat, artistic workmanship. 
OTICE TO STOCKHOLDERS.—A special | 
N meeting of the stockholders of The Mathushek & Son 
Piano Company will be held at the office of said company at 
542 and 544 West Fortieth street, in the city of New York, 
on the 31st day of May, 1893, at 11 o'clock A. M. of that day, 
to determine whether the capital stock of said company 
shall be increased $20,000, to wit.: 
amount of $30,000, consisting of 300 shares of the par value 
of $100 each, to $50,000, to consist of 500 shares of the par 


value of $100 each. 
New York, May 8, 1893. 








Increase of Capital. 


V. Huco MaruusHek, 
CHARLES JACOB, 
3ERNHARD H. JANSSEN, 


Majority of the Trustees. 


From the present | 


POLLMANN CATALOGUE. 


——_—_ -g——— 


Mandolin-Banjo, &c. 


HE musical instrument house of August Poll- 
mann, 70 and 72 Franklin street, New York, has just 
issued a special catalogue of the stringed instruments of 
mandolin and banjo order. The latest invention, the man- 
dolin-banjo and mandolin-guitar are described, also the 
Pollmann banjorines ; the Empire State banjos, the Colum- 
bia banjo, the Pollmann standard banjo, the Pollmann pro- 
fessional banjo, the Pollmann artist banjo, the silver chime 
banjo, the Gotham banjo; also the various styles of 
guitars, the Pollmann royal, the These are 
followed by the mandolins and autoharps. 
The catalogue is handy and covers the whole field in a 
thorough and neat fashion, and dealers should have it for 


solo artist. 


reference. 
The McPhail Mail Pouch. 
States 


the no man delay the United 
Mail,” is the last message received from the A. 


M. McPhail Piano Company, of Boston, Mass., printed on 
the side of a clever miniature imitation of a United States 
mail pouch, which is being distributed throughout the 
trade. 

Well, gentlemen, we have no desire to impede the prog- 
ress of the United States mail ; it is exceedingly bad policy 
and dangerous. Weare of the opinion that any one man 
or half a dozen men who attempt to interfere with the prog- 
ress of the McPhail Eastern dealers 
Western dealers, or dealers anywhere in the 
have on their hands likewise a very large contract. 

The unique articles with which lately you have been 
favoring us, gentlemen, calling attention to various in- 
teresting features of your business, your lately acquired 
Western salesroom, &c., fill us with admiration for 
originality and enterprise. It will certainly be no fault of 
yours if that handsome wareroom in the Masonic Temple 
in Chicago is not overrun with visitors, and we are confi- 
dent that an impression will be formed by these same 
visitors after inspecting the array of beautiful instruments 


yjanos among or 
5S 


country, will 


your 


| there on exhibition which will redound to your everlasting 


| credit and augment your list of dealers beyond your utmost 
expectations. 


Thanks! May good fortune prevail with you ! 








—H. Sinsheimer, the Pacific piano man, of Portland, Ore., is here in 
the East. 
The two Bellak boys, Leopold and 
Philadelphia, were in New York on Saturday 
F 


Bellak’s Sons, 


1 favored this 


Charles, of 
last an 
office with a call. 

W. F. Hubbard, the piano 
some months ago, has been arrested in Plymouth, Ind 

Mr. C. A. Cook, 
Mass., was in New York on Saturday. 

A fire of Mrs. Morrison at Obelin, 
Ohio, on May 8, came near being disastrous to human life. Miss Daisy 
Whitney, the daughter of Mr. Calvin Whitney, of Norwalk, had a 


narrow escape. 


dealer of Lyons, N. Y., who absconded 


»f Cambridgeport, 


the piano stool manufacturer, 


which destroyed the residence 





- SCHOMACKER - 


THE RECOGNIZED 


STANDARD PIANO 


THE WORLD. 


ESTABLISHED 


OF 
1838, 


_The GOLD STRINGS 
ta purer sympathetic 

of against atmos. 
extraor li- 
jurabil 
yand 


action 
wer an 
eaut 


HIGHEST HONORS EVER 
1851, 


Jury Group, International Exposition, 


SOLD TO EVERY 
PART OF 
THE GLOBE, 
PREFERRED BY 
ALL THE 
LEADING ARTISTS 


Pre-eminently the [best 
and most highly improved 
instrument now manufac- 
tured in this or any other 
country in the world 


ACCORDED TO ANY MAKER, UNANIMOUS VERDICT. 


1876. 


For Grand, Square and Upright Pianos. 


Ittustratep CATALOGUE MAILED ON APPLICATION. 


SCHOMACKER PIANOFORTE 


1109 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. ———Warerooms 


145 & 147 


MFG. CO., 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





EVERYWHERE RECOGNIZED AS THE STANDARD 


WRITING - MACHINE 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, N. Y. 


OF THE WORLD. 





Piano Plates. 


Grand, Square 
and Upright. 


T. Shriver & Co. 


833 East 56th Street, 


NEW YORK, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Piano Pilates. 


Plates Cast, 
Drilled and 

Japanned, 
all operations being 
finished in our own 
foundry and works. 
Over 30 years’ experience. 
Oldest house in the trade, 
PLATES SHIPPED TO 


ALL PARTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 
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OTHING can be conceived in the line of artistic Case Work to 
excel in chaste appearance, in symmetry and in _ general 
structural effect thi NEW STYLE F EMERSON UPRIGHT 
PIANO. All dealers handling the EMERSON are delighted 
with it. 


















NEW STYLE F—EMERSON. 





}| EMERSUN PIANU CO. 


FACTORY IN BOSTON. 





Warerooms: BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 








All conducted directly by the Company—a great advantage to the 


Dealers in the respective sections whojare interested or 





desire to become interested in the EMERSON PIANO. 
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Nachrichten aus Leipzig. 
[ ORIGINAL. | 
sjihrige Ostermesse brachte des Neuen 


im dies} 
nut venig Die 


fange Es ist mdglich, dass « 


Exportauftrige waren geringen 


lie demnichste begin- 


Ausstellung die amerikanischen Einkiaufer 


é elt. Am hervortretendsten war das Geschift der in 
der Umgegend Leipzigs fabrizirten mechanischen Musik- 
verke nach Schweizer Art. Diese Industrie hat sich zu 

ner eminenten Bedeutung in unserer Branche entwickelt. 
We der amerikanische Markt als Absatzgebiet hierfiir 
noch nicht besonders in Frage kam, so mag dies seinen 
Gt 1 darin haben, dass vor dem /nhra/ttreten der Mc- 
Kinley Bill der inlindische Bedarf kaum gedeckt werden 
konnte 

Die grésste Firma der Welt auf diesem Gebiete ist die 
Fabrik Lochmann’scher Musikwerke, Aktien Gesellschaft, 
in Leipzig-Gohlis. In dem Etablissement, welches 1885 
von Paul Lochmann gegriindet wurde, sind jetzt circa 600 
Arbeiter beschiftigt, um Jahraus Jahrein viele Tausende 


beliebten, Symphonion genannten Musikwerke her- 
zustellen, Dieselben unterscheiden sich von den Schweizer 
Fabrikaten dadurch, dass sie eine beliebige Anzahl Melo- 
dien wiedergeben, und zwar mittels auflegdaren, runden 
Notenscheiben. Der Ton der Symphonions ist von wunder- 
barer Fiille 
schaft besteht darin, dass sie einbaufahig sind in Schatul- 
Die dussere Ausstattung 


und Reinheit. Eine andere, praktische Eigen- 


len, Schriinken, Uhren, u. s. w 
der Spieldosen sowohl als der Automaten ist eine hoch- 
elegante in Nussbaum, Polisander, &c. 

Die Erzeugnisse der Fabrik Leipziger Musikwerke 
‘ Libellion " (Schiitzold u. Werner) verdienen ebenfalls ge- 
nt zu werden im Wesentlichen 
sich von den Vorhergehenden durch die sogenannte lange 
Note > 
moglic 
rner wollen wir nicht unerwdéhnt lassen die Polyphons 


on’ 
Diese underscheiden 


was di 


Wiedergabe von grésseren Musikstiicken er- 
ht 

Fe 
‘irma Brachhausen und Riesner, die Orpheneons von 
Riickert und die Ariophons der Fabrik Leipziger 
Mit Accordeons, 


der | 
runo 
usikwerke ‘‘ Ariophon ” (A. M. Polter). 
lag und Streichinstrumenten war die voight- 
der bekanntesten 


Sch 





he Industrie durch eine Anzahl 


landaisc 


Markneukirchner und Klingenthaler Firmen _ vertreten. 


Geschafte wurden hierin erzielt. 
in iibersichtlicher Weise zu 


Gute 

Alle diese Fabrikate sind 
finden bei den Engros- und Exporthausern von Ernst Holz- 
H. u. Co., und E. Dienst, 


weissig Nachfolger Peters 


simmtlich in Leipzig 


Letztere Firma leisted ganz Vorziigliches in selbstgefer- | 
" 
if 


tigten Accordeons, prima Waare. Dieselben sind mit dem 


Gebrauchsmusterschutz stehenden 
Die Stahlecken 
1 ist eine Beschidigung des Balges beim An- 


unter 
versehen sind unlésbar mit dem 
verbunden unc 
bringen vollstindig ausgeschlossen. 

Das mechanische Klavier ist ein kreuzsaitiges, drei-chéri- 
ges, sieben Octaven umfassendes Piano, mit starker Eisen- 
konstruktion und mit Elfenbein-Klaviatur. Dasselbe kann 
wie jedes andere Piano ebensowohl mit den Handen als auch 
von jedem des Klavierspielens Unkundigen mechanisch ge- 
spielt werden. Letzteres geschieht vermittelst auswechsel- 
barer perforirter bandwurmférmiger Notenblatter, und zwar 
giebt es ‘‘endlose” d. h. 
fiigte, welche speziell fiir Tanze geeignetsind, sowie beliebig 
lange mittelst deren man vollstindige Musikstiicke, wie 
Ouvertiiren, Potpourris, &c., genau in der vom Componis- 
ten geschriebenen Weise zum Vortrag bringen kann. 

Die Mechanik, durch welche das mechanische Spiel be- 
wirkt wird, is unterhalb der Klaviatur in das Piano hinein- 
gebaut, und ist dem Auge weiter nicht sichtbar. Der zum 
Auflegen der Noten dienende Kasten, unterhalb der Klavia- 
tur befindlich, herausziehbar. Nachdem eine Note 
aufgelegt wird derselbe wieder zuriick geschoben und 
durch drehen der auf der rechten Seite des Kasten’s be- 
findlichen Kurbel wird alsdann das Stiick zu Gehér ge- 
besonders zu bemerken, dass 


ist 


ist, 


ht 


brac Hierbei ist noch 
gleichzeitig mit dem drehen auch die Pedale in Wirksam- 
keit treten, sodass Piano und Forte gespielt wird je nach- 
dem es vorgeschrieben ist. 

Dieses mechanische Piano is schon seit einigen Jahren in 
Gebrauch und heute in seiner verbesserten haltbaren Con- 


struktion besonders zu empfehlen. 


Wie alle neuen Erfindungen, so hatte auch diese ein ge- 
wisses Entwickelungsstadium durchzumachen gehabt. 


Dank der rastlosen Bemiihungen und der unermiidlichen 
Versuchen, sowie an Hand der jahrelangen Erfahrungen 
auf diesem Gebiet, is es gelungen den Mechanismus so 
vereinfachen und zu verbessern, dass derselbe tadel- 
funktirt. Mit Recht kann mechanische 
in Bez prizises, ausdruckvolles Spiel, Kriften 
lag und Haltbarkeit als auf der héchsten Stufe der 


zu 


l daher dies 


os 


ug 


Piano 
Anscl 
Vollendung bezeichnet werden. 

Bereits iiber 400 verschiedene Musikstiicke sind fiir dieses 
Piano Musical 


spielbar erschienen.—Correspondenz des 


CovuRIER. 


Stahleckenbalg | 


salg | 





an beiden Enden zusammenge- | 





News from Leipsic. 


[ TRANSLATION. ] 


HE Easter fair this year produced little | 


that was new. The sales for export were of slight ex- 


tent, and possibly the opening of the Chicago Exposition 
kept back American purchasers. The most prominent fea- 


ture was the business in mechanical musical instruments 
manufactured in the neighborhood of Leipsic in Swiss style. 
This industry has been developed to an eminent degree of 
importance in our domestic trade, and if the American 
market is not yet especially in question as a receiver, the 
reason may be that before the passing of the McKinley bill 
the home demand could scarcely be supplied. 

The greatest firm of the world in this field is the Loch- 


mann Joint Stock Company in Leipsic-Goblis. In this es- 


tablishment, which was founded by Paul Lochmann in 1885, 
600 workmen are now employed, and annually produce sev- 
eral thousand of the popular instruments called Symphonion. 
They differ from the Swiss construction by the fact that 
they will render any preferred number of melodies by means 
of a movable round note disk. The tone of the Symphon- 
ion is remarkably full and clear. Another practical advan- 
tage possessed by it is that it can be introduced into caskets, 
boxes, watches, &c. The external ornamentation of the 
musical snuff boxes, as well as of the automatic, is very ele- 
gant in walnut, ebony, &c. 

The productions of the Leipsic firm ‘* Libellion ” (Schiitz- 
geld und Wesner) also deserve to be mentioned. They 
differ essentially from the preceding by the so-called long 
note, which permits the performance of more important 
pieces of music. 

Nor must we omit to mention the polyphons of the firm 
Brachhausen & Riesner; the orpheoneons of Bruno 
Riickert, and the ariophon, of the Leipsic Ariophon Com- 
pany (A. M. Potter). In accordions, wire, percussion and 
string instruments, the Voigtland industry was represented 
by a number of the best known firms from Markneukirchen 
and Klingenthal. Good business was done. 

All these goods are to be found in ample quantities in the 
wholesale and export house of Ernest Holzweissig’s suc- 


cessor, H. Peters & Co., and E. Dienst, all in Leipsic. 


| 
| 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


A JUDCE. 


SUCCESTING 


MONG the rumors that have stolen out of the 
holy precints where the New York Piano Manu- 
facturers’ Association held its last meeting is one to 
the effect that that body had concluded to recommend 
a judge for the Musical Instrument Exhibit at the Chi- 
cago World's Fair, and that the sentiment pointed to 
Mr. Amos C. James, of James & Holmstrom, as the 
candidate. Whether this suggestion was made or 
recorded and the recommendation subsequently for- 
warded to the Committee of Awards we do not 


| know, but we do know that this should have been 


done if the Association considered itself justified at 
all in approaching the World's Fair authorities or 
that body in the Fair known as the Committee of 
Awards. 

Ten piano manufacturing houses of New York city 
exhibit at the World's Fair, thereby leading the list in 
piano manufacturing exhibits (8 Chicago piano manu- 


| facturers and 7 Boston piano manufacturers exhibit- 


| ation. 





The latter firm has an excellent line of their own make of | 


They are provided with steel 
The steel 


knobs are indissolubly riveted to the cover, so that any in- 


accordions, prime goods. 


knobs on the outside (protected by trade mark). 


jury to the cover in transportation is avoided. 

The mechanical clavier is an overstrung, three-stringed, 
seven octave piano, with strong iron frame and ivory keys. 
It can be played like any other piano by hand, and mechani- 
cally by anyone who cannot play the piano. This is done 
by means of an interchangeable band-like note sheet, which 
is either ‘‘ endless,” that is, joined at the ends, a system 
specially adapted for dance music, or as long as may be 
wished, by which lengthy pieces of music, like overtures, 
potpourris, &c., can be given in the form in which they 
were composed. 


The mechanism by which the mechanical playing is 


effected is placed beneath the keyboard of the piano and | 


is not visible to the eye. 


ing), and of these 10 three firms, Sohmer & Co., Behr 
Brothers & Co., and Francis Bacon, do not belong to 
the Piano Manufacturers’ Association. The Mehlin 
exhibit comes, as we understand it, from the Minne- 
apolis factory, and the 7 remaining New York exhib- 
itors among piano makers are members of the associ- 
These are Estey, Fischer, Hardman, Peck & 
Co., Jacob Brothers, Kranich & Bach, Schubert and 
Standard. We believe only one of these firms was 
represented at the meeting of Tuesday. May 9, where 
the suggestion was made to recommend Mr. James as 
judge. Manifestly it could only have reached a stage 
of discussion through the intercession and activity of 
members of the Association who either withdrew from 
the Exposition or who never applied for space, and 
that they should expect to be seriously considered in 
the attitude of advisors by the Fair authorities is 
questionable. 

3ut Mr. James could certainly secure the indorse- 
ment of the 7 or, including Mehlin, the 8 New York 
exhibiting firms who are members of the Associa- 
tion and the three who are not members, Sohmer, 
Schubert, Mehlin, Hardman, Peck & Co., Standard, 
Jacob, Kranich & Bach, Behr Brothers & Co., Fis- 
cher, Bacon and Estey are the firms whose backing 
and indorsement should be brought into play at once 
to make the appointment of Mr. James a possibility. 
If the Committee of Awards will be influenced in the 
appointment of a judge by those who are to be bene 
fited by his decisions, the movement to recommend 
Mr. James should take immediate shape, and these 
firms should be exhorted to formulate their recommen- 
dation in the shape of a petition at once, and this 
should be a matter rather easy of accomplishment. 

Mr. James is a man whose integrity cannot be ques- 
tioned ; he is honest, and has an excellent record as 
a man who believes in the value of a reputation, and 
he has made an effective effort to win and deserve a 
good one. Mr. James is a disciple of the old school 
of Baltimore, Albany and early New York piano mak- 
ing, and he has set convictions as to the methods and 
systems of piano construction, and he is somewhat op- 
posed to what are called ‘‘ new fangled” notions, 
tuning devices and theories of theorists. But he is a 


| fair minded man, who will not act hastily, and he will 


The box for inserting the note | 


sheets, which is to be found beneath the keyboard, can be | 


pulled out, and when a sheet has been placed in it it is 
pushed back, and then by turning the handle on the right 
side of the box the piece will be heard. Especial notice is 
called to the fact that the pedals, too, are brought into ac- 
tion, so that piano and forte can be played exactly as pre- 
scribed. 

This mechanical piano has been in use for some years, and 
is now to be strongly recommended with its improved en- 
during construction. Like all new inventions, it had to 
pass through a stage of development. Thanks to the rest- 
less labors and untiring efforts, as well as to years of expe- 
rience in this field, the mechanism has been so simplified 
and improved that it works perfectly. It is then with 
justice that the mechanical piano, from its expressiveness 
in playing, its powerful touch and durability, can be char. 
acterized as standing in the highest grade of perfection. 


Already over 400 different pieces of music have been 


published for performance on this piano.—Correspondence | 


of THe Musica Courter. 


study over a situation with guarded discretion and 
with a high sense of duty, and if his decision goes 
against any of these theories he will give his ‘ rea- 
sons why.” 

Mr. James demonstrates in his own piano what 
ideas and views control him in his theories of con- 
struction, and his piano is a good one, and there is a 
general agreement on that. As a practical piano 
manufacturer and as a business man he could not be 
expected to render judgments which will indirectly 
condemn his own system of piano making, and yet 
he is so thoroughly just in what he considers right, 
that if a piano maker is to be selected he is by all 
odds the best choice that could be made. 

There may be several reasons among Chicago 
piano manufacturers against the appointment of Mr. 
James, but these might be easily removed, unless 
they were under the impression that he is named 
through the influence of those members of the New 
York Association who withdrew from the Exposition, 
especially those firms who withdrew and whose 
pianos were nevertheless played in the music halls 
on the Fair grounds. If it were supposed for one 
moment that Mr. James is the candidate of the latter 
element, the whole Chicago trade would simply bury 
his chances 50 feet under the sod. For that reason 
we urge that those who are advocating his claims 
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America’s Favorite Piano. %* Admired and Praised by All. 
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should secure the indorsement of the firms who are 
exhibiting, unless it appears that a judge should not 
be recommended by those who could receive the 
benefit of his judgment and decision. But, as a mat- 
ter of caution, the work should be begun without 
delay 

Mr. James has not been particularly complimentary 
n his allusions to Chicago or Chicago pianos, but 
that does not count in a question like this. In fact 
his candor will be considered an element in his favor, 
and he will be more acceptable for that reason than 

his opinions about Chicago were unknown quan- 
tities 

On general principles every New York piano man 
should and would feel proud to have one of the craft 
mentioned or selected for the prominent position of 
a judge in the musical instrument group; itis the 
same as if a tuner should be selected, for the tuners 
would feel honored as a craft to find one of their 
number placed in such a position of distinction. In 
fact any profession or trade would be honored by the 
selection of one of its members for a judgeship in a 
group or department of such an Exposition. It 
would be equivalent to an official admission that such 
a profession or trade had among its members one 
who is considered able, honest and capable to fulfill 
the onerous duties associated with the important 
office, and the profession or trade would thus be 
honored itself. 

Therefore in the interest of the piano trade of this 
city every objection against Mr. James should meet 
with ten reasons for his appointment. Not one word 
or syllable has been heard from him, and as his house 
was not represented at the meeting of the Association 
when his name was suggested or should have been 
suggested, he may be ignorant of the proposed move- 
ment, The mere fact, however, that Amos C. James 
is mentioned as a suggestive probability is already a 
distinction of which that gentleman should be proud, 
and THE MusicAL COURIER conveys to him by these 
means its compliments and the hope that he will not 
refuse to have his name proposed. There is no piano 
manufacturer in this city who could find so many 
competitors willing to subscribe to a petition for such 
a place as Mr. James could, and he can readily ascer- 
tain the truth of this by permitting his friends to go 


ahead 
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HANDSOME upright case, made by the firm of F. Muehlfeld & Co., piano manufacturers, 


of New York city. 








BROCKPORT PIANO MANUFAC-| 


TURING COMPANY. 


——-_-——____—_. 


OME piano men can't be discouraged. No matter 
S what may occur in the usual trade transforma- 
tions their energetic minds will soon discover means 
and ways to retain them in their activity among 
those who see in the piano manufacturing business 
prospects and avenues for profitable employment. 

Mr. H. W. Metcalf is one of these, and it is due to 
his energy that the Brockport Piano Manufacturing 
Company, of Brockport, N. Y., has just been organ- 
ized with a capital of $15,000, under the laws of the 


State of New York. The men who have gone into | 


this enterprise represent a capital of $250,000 and are 
amply able to extend the company financially in a 
manner commensurate with its business possibilities. 
Mr. F. F. Capen is the president. He is a gentleman 
who is at the head of a number of enterprises in that 
neighborhood. Mr. H. W. Metcalf is vice-president 


and general manager, and the secretary and treasurer 


is Mr. R. C. Hull. 


The town of Brockport has given ground and con- 
tracted to erect the factory building, which is to be 
finished in 72 days from Friday, May 5, when the con- 
tract was signed, and this building of three stories, 
40x100 feet, is to be fitted up in the latest improved 
style for piano manufacturing. The shipping facili- 
ties are of the best, as the town is located on the Ni- 
agara branch of the New York Central, and can be 
readily reached from all directions. 

The exact points covering the grades and the styles 
of instruments to be made by this company are now 
under discussion, and must necessarily be decided 
upon in a few days. Asa matter of course some of 
Mr. Metcalf’s scales will be embodied, and the result 
of the company’s productions will be amply described 
in these columns at the proper time. his new fac- 
tory will again increase the number of links in the 
chain of piano manufacturers running from Boston 
and New York via Albany through the State of New 
York, and, passing through Erie, thence on toward the 
West and Northwest. 
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Street. 


It will pay you to visit us. 
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McCAMMON PIANO CO. 


OFFICES AND FACTORIES: 


ONE CAM ™ YY. U.S. A. ; 


LYON & HEALY, Chicago. 
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> 


_ gptcaml events, prominent in the public mind, 


relating to the ethics and moral tone of the music 


have again brought about numerous discussions 


trade and speculations upon the tendencies of the 
day and their probable effect upon the future of the 
trade. There are times when by force of concurrent 
conditions the most sanguine optimist is literally 


forced to admit the strength of the theory that hon- 





| ject of commerce; that the gain thereby obtained is 


esty and honor on questions of trade and commerce | 


have the appearance of the ‘‘iridescent dream” ap- 
plied by the renowned Senator to the state of practi- 
cal party politics in this country. A conspiracy of 


discordant elements, the precursor of discontent and 


the age of its existence ; all these are not in consid- 
eration in the argument, and cannot represent any 
substantial and permanent and lasting success unless 
their very existence is based upon laws and prin- 
ciples whose truths are unassailable. 

There are men and firms in the music trade who 
are skeptics in their views of such theories as apply 
to their trade; who believe that the end justifies the 
means, and that what the multitude can be made to 
look upon as success is the desirable purpose and ob- 





sufficient reward, and that all theres in trade principle 
is a mere flexible idealism that can be stretched to | 


|any length or in any direction to accommodate the | 


pending condition. | 
These men may be right, but we doubt it. We} 


dissatisfaction, helps to annihilate all hopes of ever believe that those evils which have crept into the | 


restoring trade to its normal and logical basis, and 
our faith in mankind is shaken by doubts of our 
neighbor's sincerity and truth. 


At such times and during the discussions of these 


phenomena we are inevitably brought to the realiza- | 


tion of certain fundamental truths that stand out in 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


bold relief as the repudiator of the theory that com- | 


merce is a predatory pursuit with one object in view, 


'the more elevated plane of trade thought. 


to gain which principle and honor can be sacrificed | 


It is then that we relearn the old, old 


successfully 


lesson that tells us that temporary gains and suc- | 
| 
| 


cesses, if they depend upon the sacrifice of funda- 
mental principle, will not be of lasting value, and that 
their benefits are merely apparent, and must of ne- 
cessity be transient in their very nature. 


The 


latest and most advanced theories of all the | 


methods of conducting the piano and organ trade, | 
particularly the piano trade, are due more to sins of 
omission than sins of commission. And most of the 
evils are due to the hereditary influence of certain in- 
stitutions or sets of bodies of men whose education | 
in trade ethics has been defective, and whose methods | 
have in consequence been irregular as viewed from 
Carried | 
away by the glitter of succcess they have been led to | 
impose upon the fickle goddess herself, and believe in 
the eternity of her smiles. There is virtually no limit 
to the audacity of those who, in transgressing upon 
the rights and privileges of competition, are led to 
conclude that their repeated offenses will never be 
punished by the inevitable doom in store for every 


act that represents an infraction of honesty or equity. 


applied sciences are in agreement in their consensus | No step is considered too bold, even if its very rank- 


that the underlying principles of all the sciences are 


virtually identical. 


It makes no particular difference | 


as to the character of the business, the nature of the | 


product, the geographical locality, the resources of 


the establishment, the popularity of the article or 


ness becomes the topic of the day. 

And yet throughout each and every trade is perme- 
ating a universal desire that its methods should be 
purified and elevated. It is the struggle of Ormuzd 


and Ahriman. The very fact that a struggle is in 


progress is evidence of the innate desire of the bet- 
ter element in trade to secure a victory of principle 
at the loss of temporary advantage, if there be such 
a loss, for we must not forget that the very effort at 
purification is in itself a gain. 

Applying these theories particularly to the piano 
trade is no evidence that in comparison with other 
trades it would in the least suffer. But to us it is 
naturally a matter of interest to aid all those who be- 
lieve in the elevation of trade methods, and who are 
showing by example and by a course of conduct that 
becomes specialized, that the piano trade is as much 
interested in any movement to improve conditions 
and to create healthy trade methods as any of the 
higher classes of trade. 

From the very nature of the product itself it would 
seem that the piano as an article of commerce should 
exert an influence which would repel and repress the 
tendency toward chicanery, humbug, vulgar puffery 
and fraud. The higher its grade the more subtle and 


| refined should be its influence in the direction of ideal 


trade methods. It is unquestionably one of the most 


artistic products of the day. Its evolution from the 
elementary wood and iron into an article that be- 
comes the mouthpiece of the most sublime poetry 
should infuse all who participate in its construction 
and disposition with a certain modicum of reverence 
which can never be associated with articles of or- 
dinary trade and use. Every step taken in giving to 
its merits publicity should be characterized by nobil- 
ity of thought, elegance of expression and a due re- 
gard for its esthetic uses. Surely there is sufficient 
incentive in the tone, touch and appearance of an ar- 
tistic piano to awaken such sentiments. 

In the remarkable strides that have been made dur- 
ing the past quarter of a century to cheapen the cost 
of pianos and to make them purely mechanical arti- 
cles we may find the causes that have led to some of 


this moral degeneracy. The large fortunes that have 
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If you 
Made a 


Mistake in the selection of a 
Piano for handling successfully, it is 


not too late to correct your error. 


The Bradbury 

agency can yet be obtained in some 
good territory, and it will pay you to 
give the matter careful and favorable 


consideration. 


Do you know? 
OUR NEW FACTORY, 
NEW SCALES, 
NEW ACTION, 
NEW DESIGN CASES, 
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Fell who visit the Columbian Ex- 
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CHICAGO WAREROOMS, 


Nos. 265-257 WABASH AYE., 
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been made were frequently accumulated with a total 
disregard of the intended functions of the instrument, 
and a well defined barrier was erected between the 
makers of these commercial pianos and the makers 
of the artistic pianos. Fora while these barriers re- 
mained intact, but in recent years such a community 
of interests has arisen between all the factions of the 
piano trade that it has become exceedingly difficult 
to distinguish between the grade and quality of those 
pianos that converge in either direction, in one into 
the commercial, in the other into the artistic division 
of piano manufacture. 

The lax methods of the cheap trade gradually be- 
came manifest among some of the makers of the 
higher grade of instruments, and the same system 
was introduced by them that had prevailed with suc- 
cess among those who could never legitimately lay 
claim to artistic impulse, either in producing or dis- 
posing of the instrument. Those who by natural pro- 
clivity were willing to subordinate the nobility of the 
product to the ordinary methods of the trade needed 
but little stimulus from the cheap maker; whereas 
those who refused to subserve principle to gain be- 
came few and scarce in the piano trade. 

A few houses stood out, and to them is due the re- 
habilitation of the piano trade of to-day, and to these 
firms we must continue to look, as what the German 
designates the Tonangebende (the tone-indicating) 
houses and institutions of the piano trade of the 
country. They are the firms whose names are the 
synonyms of all that is dignified and respectable and 
honorable in this line of industry. 

If we were asked to point out one house as a char- 
would without hesitation 


acteristic example, we 


mention Decker Brothers, of this city. We would 
find in a historical recapitulation of the events that 
make up the life of this house just those elements 


that have kept the piano industry in a position of 


We would find that in the first place 
never have they permitted their garments to be 
soiled by even the breath of a suspicion respecting 
their absolute integrity and honor ; that they never 
could be tempted to stoop to an act which could be 
interpreted as unbecoming the dignity of a represent- 
ative institution ; that they have never been asso- 
ciated with an event or episode the suppression of 
which would prove of advantage to them ; that they 


country. 


have religiously avoided the alluring temptations of 
controversey sought by those who desire public no- 
toriety ; that they have consistently adhered to the 
principle that an artistic product must have an artis- 
tic environment, and that the atmosphere of an 
establishment must retain its purity if the article is 
to maintain its artistic reputation, and that the ethics 
of trade if applicable at all to practical transactions 
apply with redoubled force to a line of industry the 
nature of which is as elevated as that of the artistic 
piano. 

Those temporary aberrations of trade that make 
us at times despondent and lead us to fear an im- 
pending demoralization receive a healthy check from 
the steady and unaffected progress of the. class of 
firms of which we have taken Decker Brothers as an 
example, who demonstrate without the least effort 
that the piano industry and the piano trade can be- 
come the sources of permanent success on the basis 
of elevated thought and conduct, and that there is 
absolutely no necessity to leave the domain of prin- 
ciple in order to succeed in the piano business. 

If it were not for houses of this kind there might be 
some cause for admitting that it becomes necessary, 
in the piano trade at least, to ignore ethics. At times 
like the present it may act like a stimulus to those 
who are imbued with the proper trade principle to 
call their attention to the living fact, which proves 
that it is not necessary to do so, but on the contrary 





respectability in the estimation of the people of this 


that substantial success can readily be attained and 
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sustained without deviating from those paths that are 
followed by such firms as have made industrial life a 
pursuit of honor. 








The Alla Unisono or Tone Duplicator. 
HIS is a new invention recently developed 
which opens up new fields of musical expression 
heretofore unattainable. It isa perfect paradox of possi- 
bilities. It doubles the strongest fortissimo, and yet en- 
ables the performer to echo the faintest pianissimo. Its 
range or variety of effects between these extremes is al- 
most infinite. 

The working parts are very simple and are operated by 
the middle pedal. The performer wishes greater power in 
his fortissimo passage, and he merely depresses the pedal. 
Instantly the piano gives forth a tone double the volume, 
and thus closes a great passage with thrilling effect. 
Again, the pianist wishes an echo. He strikes the key, 
then depresses the octavo pedal. At once the key is re- 
peated an octave higher or lower, and the echo is faint or 
strong according to the taste of the performer. 

The octave pedal enables one to play scale passages with 
wonderful rapidity and evenness, as it simplifies the me- 
chanical work of the performer. Scales and double arpeg- 
gios are played in their simple form and their octaves played 
by simply depressing the octave pedal. Its wonderful har- 
monica flute, or orchestral effects are perfectly fascinating. 
It must be seen to be appreciated. 

The invention is not intended to simplify piano playing, 
but to increase the capacity for effects in the hands of ar- 
tists. 

The attachment does not interfere with the action of the 
piano in its normal condition, and is only brought into op- 
eration by using the third pedal. 

It can be placed on any upright A. B. Chase piano when 
so ordered, and can be found on no other piano. 

Every part fully covered by patents. 

Tue A. B. Cuase Company. 


—The Company has for some time past 
been thinking of putting up another factory, as its present one is not 
large enough. The company decided some time ago to have plans 
drawn and see what the cost of a first-class building would be, and 
then decide to build or not, as they saw fit. The pians have been fin- 
ished and given out to the contractors for figures, and it has been de- 
cided to build. The contract was awarded to the H. Wales Lines 
Company this afternoon, and work will be started at once. The 
building will be four stories high and have a number of elevators, 
&c. The building will stand east of the present factory, and when 
finished the company will have as fine factories as any in the city. 
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Are handled by the largest dealers in the United States, among whom are the following: 


M. STEINERT & SONS CO., 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


F. A. NORTH & C0,, 
PHILIP WERLEIN, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
New Orleans, La. 


PROVIDENCE, R. l. 


NEWPORT, R. I. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


THE WILEY B. ALLEN (0., 
W. W. WARNER, - 


BOSTON, MASS. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
PORTLAND, ME. 


Portland, Ore. 
Madison, Wis. 


-=SA ND MANY OTHERS. oo 


woes WESER BROS.., 520, 522, 524, 526 & 528 W.43d St., New York, 


i NOTE the addition to our Factory, now occupying FIVE COMPLETE city lots. Nine complete floors. 
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The Wissner Upricut Piano is the result of 


many years’ careful study and experiment, working 





to one certain end—namely, the production, at a 


| moderate price, of an instrument which in 
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SWEETNESS AND VOLUME OF TONE, 





ENDURANCE OF TONE UNDER HARD USAGE, 





anp CAPACITY FOR STANDING IN TUNE 





Is equal to the pianos of any makers, not except- 
ing those which are sold at the highest prices. 


The Wissner Upright Piano is not a mere com- 





modity, but a MUSICAL INSTRUMENT, with a sensiI- 
tiveness which responds to the requirements of the 


most exacting artist. 
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WAREROOMS AND FACTORY: 








294, 296 and 298 FULTON STREET and 552 to 558 STATE ST., Cor. Flatbush Ave. 





BROOKLYN, N. XY. 
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ROBERT F. KEITH 
Representative of Newmann Brothers, of 
Chicago, Ill. 
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The Popularity of the Banjo. 
By S. S. STewart. 


BOUT twenty years ago I was attracted 
sufficiently to the banjo to become inspired with a 
desire to acquire a knowledge of the instrument. I am not 
positive in what year I first heard a banjo played, but think 
it must have been about 1870, and the first performer was 
Lew. Simmons, who was at that time connected with Carn- 
cross and Dixey’s minstrels at the Eleventh Street Opera 
House in Philadelphia. The performances at that time 
were merely songs with banjo accompaniment and ‘‘ jigs.” 
Not long after this I had the pleasure of listening to 
Harry Stanwood, at that time a noted performer upon the 
banjo, and also to Lew. Brimmer, another prominent 
banjoist. The music played at that time was by no means 
what could be called ‘‘classical,” but what Stanwood 
played calls to mind the expression of Julian Hawthorne, 
the well-known novelist, ‘‘It is the music of nature, 
ordered and humanized—” for there were good banjos 
here and there even in those days, and there were a few— 
such as banjoist Stanwood—who could bring this soul-stir- 
ring music of nature out of them. 

I was so much smitten with the charms of the banjo that 
from that time to the present I have never ceased to devote 
a good portion of my time to the study and practice of the 
instrument. I have now been engaged in the banjo manu- 
facturing business for about fifteen years, and during that 
time I have had an opportunity for very close and extended 
observation, and have not failed to mark the various pro- 
gressive steps in the evolution of the banjo as the wheels of 
time revolved. 

Seventeen years ago there were very few banjos exhibited 
at the Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia. I think I can 
remember but one very small case containing these in- 
struments. The musical instrument department at 
the great Chicago World’s Fair, now in _ operation, 
tells a different story. Many of our most prominent manu- 
facturers have large cases of guitars, mandolins, zithers and 
banjos, and the banjo is a prominent feature. I believe, 
however, that I am the only manufacturer who makes a 
display of banjos exclusively—to which my entire space of 
6x20 feet is devoted. 

I do not think that any such display of banjos as I have 
made at the World’s Fair in this year has ever been seen 
elsewhere ; however, I must leave that to speak for itself ; 
suffice it to say that I deem the display of sufficient impor- 
tance to have a representative constantly in attendance 





during the continuance of the exhibition. This gentleman, 
Mr. Geo. B. Ross, of Philadelphia, who has taken the posi- 
tion spoken of in Chicago, was for some time a teacher in 


this city, and is fully competent to show the various points | 


of interest to observers who may desire to inspect the 
banjos. 

This World’s Fair display will serve to exemplify the con- 
trast between the banjo as known in 1876 and the banjo as 
it is made and used in the Columbian year. 

At the time of the Centennial celebration few persons 
were to be encountered who were at all familiar with a ban- 
jo. In fact, did you speak of a banjo to the casual observer 
ten chances to one he would have thought it was a tam- 
bourine you were talking about. Few people used the 
banjo then in the parlor. There was little or no sheet 
music published for the instrument—there was absolutely 
no music published for the banjo with piano accompani- 
ment ; and what few books of instruction there were were 
very incomplete and little adapted to the purpose of instruc- 
tion. Thus, without a suitable literature, with poor instru- 
ments, and with very few competent instructors, there was 
nothing to give the banjo an upward impetus. 

But the under current was at work even if a ripple was 
not observed. All this time those interested in the instru- 
ment were quietly making a scientific study of it, and their 
influence was sooner or later to tell. 


Thus it was that about the year 1880 music began to 


make its appearance, published specially for the banjo, in 
the precise shape of music for the piano and other instru- 
ments. True at first there were few customers for the 
music, as there were but a scattered few who could play 
such music, and these scattered few were so far apart that 
it required much time and expense to reach them. There 
were any number of pretenders at banjo playing. You 
could find them at every hand, but the competent performer 


or those who had sufficient real love for the instrument to | 


wish to elevate it were not so easily found. 

Many real lovers of the banjo at this time played in se- 
cret—were ashamed to be known as banjo players—and 
therefore never took the instrument out with them. A few 
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others, like Albert Baur, now a justice of the peace in | 


Brookville, Pa., defied musical opinion, and insisted upon 
introducing their banjos wherever they could. Tosuch pio- 
neers we owe much. 


It then remained that the only place where a banjo could | 


be heard in public was at the negro minstrel entertainments 
or variety shows, and the performances heard at such places 
were not such as were calculated to arouse the enthusiasm of 


musicians. The negro minstrel using the banjo soon caused | 
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it to be associated with the black face exclusively, and it 
being a very rare thing to see a banjo player on the stage 
in white face, it is not to be wondered at that the instru- 
ment should become more and more associated with the 
negro. 

There were a few performers who played a banjo solo in 
evening dress without cork on the face—such as William 
A. Huntley and Chas. E. Dobson—but the opportunity of 
hearing such performers was not very great, and the num- 
ber of people who had such opportunity was greatly in the 
minority. 

Occasionally, as the change progressed, a banjo solo would 
creep into the program of a really first-class musical enter- 
tainment. Such performers as Frank B. Converse, of New 
York, appeared at musicales, and the sound of the banjo, 
mingling with the accompanying tones of the piano, was 
heard in the parlors of the refined. Then inquiries began 
at the various music stores for music adapted to the banjo ; 
calls for banjos from aclass of people who had never 
before thought of the instrument became more and more 
numerous. Mr. Converse’s services in New York were 
greatly sought after by those among the higher social and 
musical classes who had suddenly become interested in a 
before unknown instrument, and who now desired instruc- 
tion. Teachers multiplied, and as is always the case, a 
great many incompetent ones, seeing an opportunity to 
turn an honest penny, embraced the opportunity of becom- 
ing ‘‘ professors of the modern banjo.” Many of course 
took up the banjo, as a fad or passing fancy, and among 
such were a great number who possessed no knowledge of 
the rudiments of music, and who disliked to study any- 
thing, and the mushroom professors lost no time in devis- 
ing various methods for teaching such persons to play the 
banjo without study, just enough to get the money 
course of lessons in advance. To these various schemes 
we are indebted for many of the really wretched performers 
who have continued to give the banjo a bad name, by mis- 
representing its capabilities, and we do not blame those, 
who having derived their impressions of the instrument 
from its misuse by such persons, if they continue even at 
this day to assert that there is no music ina banjo. There 
certainly is no music in a violin in the hands of a person 


fora 


who cannot play the violin. 

Give such an instrument to a wretched bungler, and the 
sounds from it are not such as will attract the music lover. 
Now, the sounds produced from a banjo in the hands of an 
equally incompetent performer may not be so harsh and 
shocking, but they will be unmusical, to say the least. 

It therefore follows that in order to derive satisfaction 
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from a musical performance of any kind, it is necessary to 
hear a good instrument in the hands of a good performer. 
Only under such conditions should anyone form an opinion 
of the merits or demerits of any instrument. 

A most remarkable colored performer on the banjo died 
in New York city in May, 1890, about three years ago. He 
was the only true artist and really fine banjo player belong- 
ing to the Ethiopian race that I ever had the pleasure 
of listening to. His name was Horace Weston; he was 
born in the town of Derby, Conn., in the year 1825,and was 
the son of musical parents, his father being a teacher of 
music and dancing in that town at the time of his death. 

Weston was a wholesouled, big hearted, musical genius, 
who, although at certain periods made money rapidly, 
never was able to hold fast to any part of it, and conse- 
quently died poor. I am glad to have an opportunity of 
saying a few words in memory of so gifted a genius, and in 
my intimate acquaintance with him, for a period of some 
ten years or more, I found much to admire and under the 
circumstances but little to censure. Weston served some 
time in the Union army during the war, was wounded and 
honorably discharged, was a man of his word, and, as I 
have said, was a musical genius and a performer on the 
banjo of the most rare ability. His performances excited 
much surprise, and, I believe, did more to arouse a general 
interest in banjo playing than those of any other performer 
during his life. He went to Europe with the Jarret & 
Palmer ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” combination in 1875, I think, 
and while on the other side of ‘‘the pond” awakened an 
interest in the banjo that has never waned, but has con- 
tinued to increase until the present time. 

Less than a decade ago the banjo began to be used in 
orchestral combinations, until as many as a hundred banjos 
were brought together in concert, and such a hastily formed 
‘** orchestra” 
concert. 

Some of the performances of that kind were rather crude. 
Many of the performers enlisted into the ranks were far 


was brought into service for opening a banjo 


from being competent for such work ; the parts were im- 
properly arranged and the banjos out of tune, and the re- 
sult was not so much a musical performance as an adver- 
There was more to be wondered at in the num- 
But 
even this had its influence and lent its aid in attracting 


tisement. 
bers displayed than in the musical result achieved. 
notice. Ridicule was better than no notice whatever, for 
there are always some who are capable of perceiving the 
gold which underlies the dross. 

A person who has had his attention called to the banjo 
by having been forced to listen to a large number of banjos 





poorly played may wonder if there is not better music ina 
less number of instruments properly organized and played 
upon. 
of the now popular banjo club. 
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| of reading a musical selection, or of applying the principles 


of music to their instruments. To-day there are thousands 


of performers who constantly learn new music, and who 


| read music and apply its principles to the banjo as readily 


There is scarcely a college in any part of the United | 
States to-day that is without its banjo and guitar club. A | 


few of these organizations are excellent ; some are fair, 
others are poor. The banjo and glee clubs of Princeton, 
Harvard, the University of Pennsylvania, Brown Univer- 
sity, Yale and other institutions of learning, travel at cer- 
tain seasons of the year, giving entertainments in different 
cities and towns. The Boston Ideal Banjo, Mandolin and 
Guitar Club, of Boston, Mass., recently made a tour of the 
United States and Canada, going as far West as Oregon, 
and meeting with the most enthusiastic receptions every- 
where. 

‘* But,” says someone, ‘‘it was the mandolin and guitar 
that carried them through with so much success.” 

Not at all. Mr. Lansing, the leader, took the pains to 
state most positively that it was to the banjo the organiza- 
tion owed itssuccess. He further stated that without that 
instrument the club could not have made anything like the 
successful tour it did. And this is the story everywhere. 
The popularity of the banjo has had the result of in- 
creasing that of the guitar, which appeared to be dying a 
natural death when the banjo began its.upward wave of 
popularity. The mandolin, too, sprung into favor so 
readily in this country, because it was able to work in 
with the banjo and guitar, and each instrument has as- 
sisted its fellow until the interest in all is nearly identical. 
The great advantage we have in the ‘“ banjo club” of the 
day is the various sizes of banjos adapted in combination 
to produce orchestral effects. 

With the ‘‘ banjeaurine,” tuning a fourth above the 
‘* first banjo,” the piccolo banjo, an octave above, and the 
bass banjo, an octavo below, a combination of musical 
sounds is the result that was not thought of or deemed 
possible a few years ago. Then, with the addition of the 
‘*six string” banjo, mandolins, guitars and the ‘ guitar- 
neck banjo,” we are enabled to produce both a unique and 
surprisingly beautiful musical combination. 

It is true that all banjo clubs have not yet become 
sufficiently well organized to correspond with this plan, but 
many of them are and others are ‘ getting there ” rapidly. 
Under such circumstances it is fair to assume that the 
influence of the banjo club as a factor in shaping musical 
taste and opinion is bound to make itself felt more and 
more. 

Twenty years ago there were few banjo players capable 





as a violinist or pianist applies similiar principles to his in- 
strument. 
being published is quite as difficult as any published for 


Some of the characteristic banjo music now 
other instruments, and, I might add, quite as scientific. 
Those who take up the banjo to-day with the idea that it is 


a very easy sort of instrument to acquire the mastery of, 


| and that everything pertaining to it can be mastered in a 


short time and with ease have a great surprise awaiting 

them. It is like the attempted mounting of a very long 

and steep hillin a fog. You may start out with the idea 

that you have a “ short horse, soon curried,” but | 

get one-quarter the way up the mistake will be discovered. 
When you find a man playing Mendelssohn's violin con- 

certo (allegro molto vivace, op. 64) on a banjo, with the 


yetore you 


accompanying piano part, just as written for the violin and 
piano, and rendering such music on a banjo in the largest 
halls of Boston and Philadelphia, it goes without saying 
that the much unknown banjo must possess a voice that is 
bound to make itself heard and respected among musi- 
cians. The artist whois playing this music on the banjo is 
Alfred A. Farland, of Pittsburg. Pa., now engaged in giv- 
ing lessons on the banjoand mandolin in that city. 

At the Grand Banjo and Guitar Concert given by Thomas 
J. Armstrong and myself, at the American Academy of 
Music, Philadelphia, on the evening of January 14 last, Mr. 
Farland was engaged as the soloist of the evening, and it 
was on that occasion the concerto mentioned was played be- 
fore 3,000 people. I also appeared in banjo solos, render- 
ing a lighter class of music on that occasion, and an orches- 
tra of 125 banjos, guitars and mandolins was also a promi- 
nent feature. 

Coming into daily contact, as I do, with a vast number of 
banjo students, through a large and extended correspond- 
ence with people in every part of America, Europe and Aus- 
tralia, I can readily note the increasing popularity of our 
only American instrument, and the sooner every musician 
makes himself familiar with this fact and recognizes it the 
better it will be, not only for himself, but for all concerned. 


I might readily say a great deal more while upon this sub- 


| ject, but think the present article will cover about all the 


space you can well bestow in one number of the most 


esteemed MusIcaL CourIEr. 
Mr. William Barry Owen, treasurer of the A. M. McPhail Piano 


Company, is going to visit Chicago next week. 
I J g 
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The Clarinet. 


Its History and Construction. 
HEN the world was still young, seasons 
came and went, grass and rush and sedge sprang 
ipward toward the sun and were ripened by his genial 
influence. In due season the fiery blast of a_ tropical 
cyclone or the raging hurricane of more frigid zones swept 
over land and seas, devasting the fair face of nature. 
ige and rush bowed heads before the mighty storm, as 
if to find protection from its fury in a closer proximity to 
their neighbors. After the subsidence of the storm some 
yroudly reared their heads unharmedand nearly intact, but 
he many raised headless stems heavenward in piteous ap- 
peal, as if imploring sympathy for their misfortunes. 
Nature, returned to gentler mood, noted that appeal and, 
commiserating the loss of beauty of form, said, ‘‘ Though 
by me your grace has been impaired, your crowning glory 


ec 


T 
I 
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shorn, yet shall you exercise a useful function in this world. 
Your sorrow shall be turned to joy, your moans transformed 
to sounds of brightness, and you shall announce for beings 
yet uncreated one of my most important principles for the 
production of music, the laws of which were co-eval 
with the foundations of the universe, are immutable and 
eternal.” 

With that a gentle zephyr came stealing over the head- 
less things, and responding to its influence each rush and 
sedge, hitherto of piteous aspect, emitted a sweet musical 
sound, and as the wind increased in force, so did those 
sounds increase in volume until at length they fairly 
shrieked defiance at the recurring storm. 

In time man, endowed with emotions, senses and reason- 
ing faculties, was created. He roamed the trackless plain, 
climbed the towering mountain height, and with his eyes 
everywhere noted beauty of form and color, with his ears 
harmony of sound. His senses were gratified with what he 
saw and heard. The world to him was a great storehouse 
from which to draw for the needs of his nature. As his 
intelligence expanded, so those needs increased, and have 
so kept increasing through myriads of ages, and still the 
remains Among those 

the mind of primitive man and de- 
none after satisfaction of 


great storehouse unexhausted. 
needs, present in 
veloped in us, his successors, 


material wants were or are more urgent than the solacing, 


5, 


vivifying effects of harmonious sounds on the emotions and 
nervous forces of his nature. 

He extracted from the open book that lay around him 
Among which 
hat the 
blowing across the rough edge of a rush broken crosswise 
produced musical sound. taught him 
further that as the length and diameter of the remaining 


lessons of deepest import to his existence. 


he noted the principle above pointed out, t wind 


a Observation 


rush varied, so did the sounds in acuteness, gravity and 


quality of tone. From observations such as these sprang 


the well-known Pan’s pipes, and the many forms of flutes } 


used by the ancients, and in higher perfection by us 


ie 
moderns. 
In 


have come across a headless rush that was further injured 


his explorations some antediluvian may accidentally 


by a break crosswise in part of its circumference and slit 
longitudinally for some little distance on either side of that 
break and extending to one of the knots dividing, or, as it 
may Put- 
ting such a rush to his lips and blowing into it, he was no 
doubt surprised to find the tonal result very different from 
that of other stems around him. He looked for and 
found the reason of the difference, and thereby discovered 
the principle of the single reed. Of course this is all 
speculation as to the method of discovery, but there is no 
speculation in the statement that small and sometimes 
trivial happenings are progenitors of mighty events. How 
near our speculation may be to the truth may be surmised 


be 


uniting its sections in one composite whole. 


by the following, from the eminent scientist, Professor Tyn- 
dall, when treating in one of his lectures on the single reed 
principle. He says: ‘‘ Take a straw (or rush) closed at one 
end and open at the other. At about an inch from the 
knot, cut lightly with a penknife to the depth of about a 
quarter of the straw’s diameter. Then turning the blade 
flat, pass it upward toward the knot, and so raise a strip of 
the straw nearly an inch long.” ‘The result of this opera- 
tion would be about similar with that above pointed out, 
as the strip thus loosened becomes a kind of vibrating 
tongue or reed, if the straw be blown into with musical 


intent. 
But perhaps you will begin to wonder what all this has 
to do with the clarinet. Everything. It shows you the 


origin of the pipe and source of the reed, both of which 
unite in the clarinet, and contribute to the musical qualities 
it possesses, and are so much admired as well for beauti- 
ful tone as utility. 

The single reed principle has been known to mankind for 
very many ceuturies, far more than the groping mind of 
the antiquarian can fathom. Instruments constructed upon 
that principle are known to have been used among the 
remote Egyptians, as a representation on a tomb at Mem- 
phis shows, and such were employed by Grecian musicians 
in the celebration of the Pythian games, during which a 
fight between Apollo and the Python was represented. 


The reed used on such occasions was a very stiff one, the 
object of the musician being to produce a harsh, strident 
tone. An instrument possessing these characteristics, but 
of higher development, was known later on as the Shawm, 
Schalm, Schalmuse, or Chalumeau, from the Latin word 
calamus, a reed, and was in use up to about three cen- 
turies ago. At that period, 1690, there lived at Nur- 
emberg, Saxony, an instrument maker, by name John 
Christopher Denner. This man experimented with the 
chalumeau, having in view the improvement of its tone 
and capabilities in other directions, From these experi- 
ments he educed the clarinet, and laid the foundation, so 
to speak, upon which subsequent makers and musicians ex- 
perimented, until at length the instrument of the present 
day becomes a fact. It is an instrument beautiful in its 
quality of tone, and affords great facility to the performer 
by its mobility and compass. But yet, great as are its re- 
sources, it is imperfect as to intonation, and exhibits 
defects in other directions. These facts point to the need 
and possibility of still greater development, but patience ! 
for fleet footed rumor already whispers that progress 
toward a higher state of perfectionis being made. Among 
the makers who in recent times have contributed most to 
the development of the clarinet may be mentioned Albert 
and Mahillon, of Brussels, Belgium ; Sax and Buffet-Cram- 
pon, of Paris, France, and our American maker Bertling. 
Now having traced the origin of the clarinet back to the 
rush of the antediluvian world, let us for a moment dwell 
upon its construction as it appears to us of the nineteenth 
century. Not so many years ago clarinets were made 
from boxwood, varnished or oil finished, but otherwise of 





the color natural to that wood. The joints and bell were 
ornamentally mounted with rings of ivory, keys, such as 
there were, made usually of brass, sometimes of white 
metal and occasionally silver. The mouthpiece was made 
from ebony, but, instead of the metal band or ligature now 
used, the performer bound his reed on the mouthpiece by 
numerous laps of cord. Theinstrument had clumsy look- 
ing blocks on its exterior, bored with holes, where now 
graceful keys snugly fit. Altogether the clarinet answer- 
ing to that description was lacking in the harmony of color 
and form, not to say anything of capacity, which at present 
distinguishes it. And yet there still exist clarinetists 
who sigh for the ‘‘ good old days,” when men became cross- 
eyed from long gazing down the exterior surface of a yel- 
low tube, their fingers calloused by frequent winding of 
cord around the mouthpiece and their powers stunted by 
the limitations imposed by the technical imperfections of 
the instrument. 

Clarinets have been made from many different kinds of 
material, such as glass, gutta percha, various kinds of wood, 
a composition into which indiarubber largely enters (termed 
vulcanite), ivory andeven metal. At the present day clari- 
nets made from wood, such as cocus and grenadilla, and vul- 
canite are most in demand; but one day metal will obtain 
attention from players. Boxwood as a material empioyed 
has become obsolete ; not so ivory,specimens of which are 
still to be found here and there in the hands of the clarinetist. 
The number of keys have been largely added to, as many 
as twenty-one and morein the Boehm system being now 
employed. Thirteen and fifteen keyed clarinets are almost 
universal. Compare the facilities these keys afford the 
modern player as against the four, six and eight keyed 
instruments of some years ago, and for the decadence 
of which the ‘‘ boxwood” gentlemen sigh. It will then 
be appreciated how great has been the progress in clari- 
net construction during the last half of the present cen- 
tury, and for how much both performer, composer and 
public have to be thankful tothe laborers in the field of 
musical mechanics.—Arthur A. Clappé in ‘‘ Dominant.” 








GENTLEMAN, skilled in all branches of reed organ manufac- 
ture, now head tuner in a flourishing factory, desires a position 
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A Good Word for Stainer. 
f\F that great quartet of violin makers, N. 
Amati, A. Stradivarius, A. J. Guarnerius del Jesu and 
Jacob Stainer, the first three have hitherto received the 
lion’s share of attention. Their different styles of instru- 
ments—peculiarities of construction, shades of varnish and 
qualities of tone—have been so thoroughly aired and eulo- 
gized that little remains to be added. 

But of Jacob Stainer, in many respects their equal as an 
artist, little has been written, especially in the way of 
eulogy, most writers contenting themselves with pointing 
out his defects, ignoring his excellencies, and wondering 
why for a hundred years he held a higher place in the es- 
teem of lovers of the violin than did the masters of Italy. 

When he died nearly all German, English and French 
makers began imitating what was supposed to be his model 
—a high, tubby swell, which, so far from being his, was 
such an exaggeration as to be nothing but a burlesque. 
This took its rise in Germany, and in many cases these in- 
struments, as they reached other countries, were supposed 
to be genuine Stainers, and were copied from as such, es- 
pecially in England. 

And here it may not be amiss to remark that German 
copies of Amati also were imitated, even so fine a maker as 
Perry, of Dublin, having evidently copied from one of these 
instead of an original. When the Cremona instruments 
came to the front these so-called imitations were pitted 
against them, and of course went to the wall. For, be it 
remembered, genuine Stainers, as they left the great mak- 
er’s hands, were exceedingly rare, many of them having 
been thinned in their centres and rendered commonplace. 

It may safely be asserted that not one in a score of per- 
sons who think they have seen a real original ever saw or 
ever will see a genuine specimen of his work. There are 
but few such in Europe, there being only four or five in 
the great collections sold in London, 1870-80, and it is prob- 
able that at the present time there are not more than this 
number in the United States. It isalsogenerally supposed 
that the tone of a Stainer is so much inferior to that of a 
Stradivarius or Guarnerius that it is but folly fora modern 
maker to copy his model ; but hear what Otto wrote nearly 
a hundred years ago: 

‘“‘ His violins are not inferior either in beauty or quality to 
those of Cremona. Their tone is like that of a flute, while 
that of the latter resembles a clarinet.” 

Or Fleming, in ‘‘ Fiddle Fanciers’ Guide,” 1892: 

‘‘ The tone is of alovely character—full, round and reso- 
nant.” Also Simontre ‘in ‘‘An Advance in Violin Mak- 
ing,” in which may be found measurements and graduations 

‘The genuine violins of Stainer, 





of a genuine instrument : 
though they have a tone analogous to that of an Amati, 
have a clearer timbre, if such a term may be used to de- 
scribe something appreciable only by the ear. It is adream 
of crystalline purity.” 

How many of our American makers ever tried their hands 
at a genuine Stainer model? We pause for a reply.—H. 
W. Palmer in ‘‘ Violin World.” 
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1,020) 75,165 
} 


147) 51,587 14,135 140,887 


585 902,321 


1,828 


112,260 
117,197 


638,012 
769. 220 


152,049 
687,572 


9,966 
1,357,989 








RECENTLY GRANTED. 

sAbenehawes Gustave Schénig, Vienna, Austria. 
| Wm. H. Ayres, Sackett’s Harbor, 

. mE. 

; Horace C. 

' Rapids, Ia. 

..-Music leaf turner...... John W. Paschall, Galveston, Ind. 

.-Piano action..........- Gustav Lyon, Paris, France. 

{ Jos. Wood and Walter Wilkinson, 


PATENTS 


495,870. .Music book or folio.. 


Middlebrooke, Rock 


495,823. .Banjo 


495,559 


495,745 


495,865. . Leaf holder for music } Philadelphia, Pa. 

1 Repeating action for} Frank W. Kuringel, Los Angeles, 
495,99 ¢ upright pianos..... f Cal. 
496,171.. Tone Regulator....... Emil Sander, West Haven, Conn. 


496,238..Musical instrument...Alfred P. Venner, Seattle, Wash. 
—The Lawrence Organ Company, having decided to purchase the 
Walter property, at the corner of Ferry and Warren streets, will 
Their present quarters are much too 
Mr. Rothrock was directed to pre- 


| pare the plans for the building. The directors declared a semi- 


annual dividend of 4 per cent , payable on demand at their meeting 
Tuesday. The output of the{factory must be increased, as the com- 


| pany is unable in their present factory on South Tenth street to fill 


their many orders.—Easton, Pa., ‘“‘ Free Press. 
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| FORT WAYNE OREAR Co. 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 
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The Violoncello. 


History oF Irs Risk IN Europe, THE Music 
WrittEN FoR It AND THE Men Wuo 


Have Mape Ir Famous. 


A Snort 





3y Hans METTKE. 


HIS noble instrument is, according to its 
name, a little bass ‘‘ violone,” being the Italian name 

for the double or contra bass. It is commonly called ‘‘’cello” 
for short, though according to Mr. Edward Howell ‘‘ it is 
idiotic to speak of the ‘ cello,’ because ‘ ’cello’ means little.” 
He claims it ought to be called the “ bass,” if in these 
days of hurry a short name is necessary. But throughout 
all Germany the name ‘‘’cello” is commonly adopted. 
Though the manufacture of the bass violin or violoncello 
followed closely on the invention of the tenor and treble 
violins, nearly a century elapsed before the ‘cello took its 
proper rank in the family of stringed instruments. This 
is due to the fact that the six stringed viola da gamba 
(knee or leg viola), the established chamber and orchestral 
bass of the seventeenth century, was a very popular instru- 
ment, and more easily handled than the ’cello, though in- 
in power and quality of tone. The viola da 
a flat back, the sound holes forma crescent, 
the strings numbered from five to seven and the finger- 
board was fretted like the guitar. The tone of this instru- 
ment being coo small, the violoncello was evolved as a 
baritone or light instrument about 1650. The 
longer and more thickly strung 'cello was at first employed 
to strengthen the bass part in vocal music, particularly in 
music of the Church. The ’cello became very fashionable ; 
George III. and George IV. both played onit. It was in 
Italy that this instrument first took a higher position. The 
stepping stone appears to have been the continuous basses, 
which formed the usual accompaniment to solos for the 
The ringing tones of the violin demand a more 


ferior to it 
gamba had 


bass 


violin, 
powerful accompaniment than the viola da gamba could 
give, and with many violin solos of the latter part of the 


century we find bass parts of some difficulty which were | 
played on the ‘cello by accompanists who made this depart- | 


ment of music a special study. 


Corelli is said to have had a 'cello accompaniment to his | 


solo performances, though his ‘‘ basso continuo” is obvi- 
ously written for the viola da gamba, but it is not until 
after the death of Corellithat we hear of the first solo ’cello 
player. This was one Franciscello (1713-1740), of whom 
little is known, except that he played solos in the principal 


European capitals. The name of Vandini has also come 
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down to us as the ’cello accompanist of the solos of Tartini. 
These two players rank as the fathers of the ’cello, and it 
may be assumed that it was from its association with the 
violin as a bass that the ’cello itself became a model instru- 
ment, and the methods of violin playing came to be applied 
to it. 

Among the earliest compositions for the ’cello may be 
mentioned the sonatas of Antonietti of Milan, an Amster- 
dam edition of which is dated 1736, and of Lazetti, ’cellist 
to the King of Sardinia (1730-1750). The finest classical 
solos for the ’cello are Sebastian Bach's six sonatas. Du- 
pont's instruction book, written a hundred years ago, is still 
(with very slight alterations as to methods of fingering) 
quite up to date. Canavasso and Ferrari, two other Italian 
‘cello players, appeared in Paris between 1750 and 1760. 
There already lived in Paris a ’cello player whose name 
stands by tradition at the head of the French school. This 
was the famous Burteau, who died in 1756. Merk, Franc- 
homme, Kummer and Dotzauer ranked among the best 
bravura players of their times, but the greatest master of 
all the effects possible on the ’cello was undoubtedly the 
late Mr. Servais, a Belgian violoncellist and composer, who 
died 1866. His compositions will remain as one of the most 
marvelous monuments of the instrumental art of our time. 
Servais may be well called the Paganini of the ’cello; he 
possessed an instrument worth about $10,000. 

The English players who have left the greatest names 
are Crosdill and Lindley. The English hold their fingers 
stretched out over the finger board in the first position, with 
every finger over its proper note in thescale of C. This keeps 
the fingers and hand always inreadiness. The French hold 
the fingers sloping back asin playing the violin. This neces- 
sitates bringing the fingers forward for each note, causes a 
loss of grip and a perpetual glisando. The Germans use 
the fingers in the same manner as the English are accus- 
tomed to practice, and Mr. Piatti, in London, is considered 
a great authority in ‘cello teaching and technic. The 
violoncello school of Kummer refers quite often to remarks 
and teachings of Mr. Piatti, who1s a master of all styles, 
equally admirable in the severest classical music and in the 
brilliant technical effects which are embodied in some of 
| his compositions. 

The instrument is not now held by the legs, but rests 





| upon a peg of wood, brass or steel, which touches the floor. 
The ladies introduced this fashion, which is best of all, as 
the vibration would be hindered more or less by the legs 
| embracitig the sides too closely. Piatti, however, holds his 
instrument in the old way. Grutzmacher, Davidoff, a Rus- 
sian ’cellist, and Bockmuhl must also be mentioned. At 
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present players use thinner strings than formerly. The 
principal methods of the cello are by M. Romberg, Kum- 
mer, Dotzauer, Lee and Piatti. The studies of Stiastny, 
Grutzmacher and Lee are usually recommended. Per- 
haps the best known writer for the ‘cello is Goltermann, 
who wrote many sonatas, concertos, ‘‘Salon Stiicke,” &c. 
One of the living ’cellists, David Popper, has become very 
popular through thesecond gavot in D, introducing an im- 
itation of the bagpipe. The ‘‘ Butterfly,” ‘‘ Vito,” one of 
the Spanish dances, his concerto and romance are very 
popular and can be found on programs of celebrated 
cellists. Dunkler has written some brilliant pieces for 'cello, 
also Liibeck, Haussmann and Klengel. The principal 
classical combinations for the ’cello and piano are Beetho- 
ven’s four sonatas, of which the one in A major is the 
grandest and most difficult. 

Beethoven knew the strong points of the ‘cello well, as he 
was quite a good performer on that instrument. Hummel, 
Rubinstein, Sterndale Bennett and Edward Grieg have 
each written a sonata, of which Rubinstein’s is the grand- 
est, accordiug to the taste of the writer. Schumann wrote 
a concerto and ‘‘ Stiicke in Volkston.” Molique gave us a 
fine concerto, op. 45, Mendelssohn’s predilection for the 
‘cello is well known. His orchestral works abound in melo- 
dious and effective solos for the instrument; allegro of the 
Italian and Scotch symphonies, Meresstille, &c., and in 
addition his sonatas in B flat and D. major, and his air and 
variations in D, all for cello and piano, are among the finest 
works in the répertoire of the ’cellist. 

The obligato part to the air ‘‘ Be thou faithful,” from 
the oratorio ‘‘St. Paul,” is a masterpiece of its kind that 
will never be surpassed. It isa pity that his intention of 
writing a concerto for ‘cello and orchestra was frustrated by 
his death, as it would undoubtedly have been a fine 
and effective composition, which with all its merits Schu- 
mann’s concerto fails to be. 

It is greatly to be desired that young gentlemen 
should take up the study of the violoncello, for a more re- 
spectable possession than a violoncello for a single man can 
It is the very antithesis of all that is 
owner to 


hardly be conceived. 
light and frivolous. It neither 
quadrille parties, like the cornet-a-pistons, nor to cold gin 
and water, like the flute. The ’cello students will learn 
very soon to play th® open strings, accompanying the songs 
of their lady friends ; after they have mastered some of the 
difficulties, join amateur orchestras, form string quartets 


inclines its 


quintets, ‘cello duos, quartets, sextets and octets, play in 
trios for violin, and trios for violin, ’cello and piano, and in 





quartets for viola, ‘cello, contra bass and piano, play obliga- 








DEALERS WHO VISIT THE WORLDS’ FAIR WILL HAVE AN OPPORTUNITY OF INSPECTING 
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THEY WILL BE EX- 
HIBITED IN 


LIBERAL ARTS 
BUILDING, 


SECTION I, NORTH END. 
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THEIR EXHIBIT WILL 
CONSIST OF 


Concert Grands, 
Parlor Grands 


AND A VARIETY OF 
NEW STYLES 
IN THE 


Upright Piano. 
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A “Square” made by them over fifty years ago can be seen and tried. 


FOR CATALOGUE ADDRESS 


BOARDMAN & GRAY, 


ALBANY. N.Y. 








‘ uly play grand solos and concertos 

é iuniment of either the church organ, the 

S ebrated artists on the violoncello are 
\ Vict Herbe Adolf Hartdegen, Emil 

\nt ae ng, Henry Schroeder, Louis Blumen- 

M | Van den Hende; in Boston, Alwin 


st of the Boston Symphony Orchestra ; 











Git Wulf Fries; in Philadelphia, Rudolph Hen- 
| nto, Ernest Mahr; in Baltimore, Mr. Blume 
( vo, Mr. |]. Eichberg; in Berlin, Haussmann, 
Mahneke, Grunfeld; in Leipsic, Klengel; in 
“Sf tr 
| ( sof Europe have been constantly attract 
e music centres of North America, and have raised 
ard of performance considerably Many crowned 
1 ed and are still playing on this noble instru 
t General Moltke was a very good performer 
‘ and 1 h devoted to it. The ’cello may 
e calle k of stringec ments, because it 
( é l tothe I nan voice, which is undoubtedly 
eate expressive musical instrument. 
O 1e last ten or twenty years, has the 
‘ isa instrument become more known and | 
nited States; in E it is very 
ip] and can be found almost in every Ger 
ly When evening comes all the members of the 
ly take up their instruments ; the 'cello takes the found 
the orchestra and is almost indispensable. Those 
chestras make the German nation so musical and 
te to a enthusiastic about musi It is to be 
at the I n States will also become very musical, 
year brings the best teachers and performers to 
hore act will have a wonderful influence in 
ul nature of the Americans.—The *' Violin 


The Piano-Violoncello. 


HE finest musical instruments, those which, 
»y their resemblance to the human voice, speak most 


- I 


























certainly those that are played with the bow 
ello, counter-bass) They are superior 
f t La Nature ‘since they permit the ar- 
ime ote ind at the same time vary the 
t. They excel the harmonium by the quality 
do not present the inconveniences of 
trument uch as the flute and clarinet, the diapa- 
arcely fixed, so that it is impossible to put 
vccord with the piano when the latter is not exactly 
) al ipaso vhicl Ss trequently t The 
possess in idoubted superiority in forming 
1 i¢ t a 
ate t difficult to play, and 
eve le to learn how to 
I t ( accuracy of sound 
ty, and practice can only improve it. In 
d oncello the accuracy depends upon the 
ngers of the player’s left hand. It is such 
oincides more or less with the mathemati- 
a ed inorder that the string may be brought 
é ‘ rations corresponding to a determinate, 
S ‘ th, variable for each note, diminishes in 
" ‘ the sound becomes sharper. Thus upon the | 
i 1¢ first grave tone from ato Si Is measure d by 
1 of 7 centimetres, while two octaves higher the 
e tonic interval is realized by a distance of 2 centimetres 
I explains w so many persons play the grave 
ect re less happy in the high ones, and 
‘ er of violoncellists is few as compared with 
inists. S are the ideas that have led Mr. De Vlam- 
a distinguished professor of music, to combine the 
0 s and expression of stringed instruments with 
at itical precision of keyed ones, such as the 
al h irmo T 
\ i xperiments and many tentatives he has pro- 
nted an apparatus that is applicable to 
1 r of the quartet, and that permits of 
‘ the fth : artist by a mechanism set in 
y e ke a piano keyboard. 
I the pia played with the left hand and the 
ello with the right. With the bow there 
be obtained all the effects of the instrument played 
i N < ed, detached, short and other 
wecati and p " Through the keyboard the 
f 1, since it is independent of the player and 
) i mechanism regulated once for all. The 
ure verfectly connected with the hammers that 
pon the s ig that it is possible even to produce that 
} Lii¢ Cx] esslo 
Mr. De Vlaminck’s apparatus permits of making most of 
e « e cho With practice one may succeed in 
ta the hart sound There is nothing impos- 
le excep ‘ ding notes (compass of the voice), and 
e interva coma (difference for example between do 
arp and re flat). The instrument is consequently tem- 
pered like the ano 
Mr. De Vlaminck has studied two types—the piano 
Joncello and the piano tenor violin, both of which are 
hown in the accompanying figure. The first instrument | 


| of all 


is quite bulky. The keyboard has a range of three octaves, 
and, by the change of la ina string sounding open re, 
the instrument is furnished with a range of five -octaves, 
starting from the grave do of the violoncello, The instru- 
be called also a melotitrophone, 
for any 


ment might, therefore, 


since it permits of playing music written in- 
strument of the quartet. 

The piano tenor violin is smaller and prettier and we think 
will be generally preferred. It permits of playing music 
written for tenor violin or violin. 

The piano violoncello and the piano tenor violin are val- 


uable instruments that lend themselves perfectly to music 
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sonatas of Beethoven 
‘*Poet Peasant,” 
We 


asuccess. 


write this article after playing some 
and the opening of 
contains some pretty 


Mr. De Vlaminck’s 


kinds 
and Haydn 
which 

believe that 


Suppe’s 


quick vements 
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invention will be 


The Prince of Wales Harp. 
ATELY quite a boom has set in in the man. 
of the illustration in 
Erard’s manufacture, 


ufacture of harps. The original 
Messrs. S. & P 


this column is 


and will 


Chicago Exhibition. The paintings are copies of those on 








Tue Prince or Wares Harp. 


a grand made by Erard, for her Majesty Queen 


Victoria, at Buckingham Palace, 


piano, 
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“Crown” Organs. 


The first who on an Organ played 
Was Jubal, Lamech’s son, 

And he, no doubt, his Organ made 
And no small credit won. 


Ah, could poor Jubal but have seen 
An Organ made by Bent, 

His Jewish heart would sure have been 
By rage and envy rent. 


I doubt if Jubal in his tent 
Did ever rosewood see, 
Or such mahogany as Bent 
Combines with ebony. 


And Jubal's Organ notes were ne’er 
So harmoniously blent 
As those delighting all who hear 
The ‘‘ Crown” as made by Bent. 
Mr. Henry A. Spicer, manager of A. M. McPhail Piano Com- 
pany’s house in Chicago, made a flying trip East last week, touching 
upon Detroit, Buffalo, Boston, New York and Pittsburg, From the 
many inquiries he deems the outlook for a good business in Chicago 


| very encouraging 


| goes to prove 


form one of the musical instrument exhibits at the | 


| ments, all 


which were transfers from | 


pictures on an old piano formerly in the possession of Anne | 


On the pillar of the harp are affixed heraldic 
the the Prince of 
hence the name. 


of Austria. 


and whole is surmounted by 


Wales’ plume, 


shields, 





W* want a competent typewriter ; one who | 


one who has had experience | 


writes a legible hand ; 
in a music house or a piano and organ firm. Address THE 
Musica Courier, with references and salary required. 


The home of melody, where are displayed most beautiful instru- 
ments that wait the touch of skillful fingers to burst forth into music, 
is a fitting description of the music store of W. R. Scott, at No, 2m 
West Federal street. 

Mr. Scott has been engaged in the business of selling musical in- 
struments for the past 20 years, and in that time has gained a knowi- 
edge of the superiority of the manufacture, finish and tone of in- 
struments which he applies in making purchases to the effect that his 
stock is composed of none but the best and most desirable instru- 
ments made, and thereby patrons are assured that whatever is pur- 
chased from Mr. Scott will bear the test of touch and tone and time. 

Mr. Scott in business in 1873, and in 1883 he located in 
his present storeroom. In his 20 years of business he has sold over 
representing a value of over $1,000,000. 
Each year his sales have increased both in number of instruments 
In 1882 he disposed of 80 instruments. His sales 


first started 


2,500 musical instruments, 
sold and amount 
for 1882 were over 300 instruments, which is a gratifying increase and 
the the instruments 
handled by him. 

Mr. Scott buys direct from the manufacturers and for cash, and is 
enabled to compete with dealers in any of the large cities. His cur- 
rent expenses being smaller, he is enabled to give prices even lower 
than those asked by more pretentious dealers in large cities. His 
stock is as large and varied and his sales aggregate as much as many 
of the large concerns in Pittsburg and Cleveland, and are in excess of 
any dealer between those two cities. He employs five salesmen and 
delivery clerks, and is provided with all requirements for the display, 
sale and safe delivery of all instruments sold. He is special repre- 
sentative for George Steck & Co. and Kranich & Bach, piano manu- 
facturers, of New York, and for A. B. Chase, Story & Clark and Chi- 

cago Cottage, organ manufacturers. These firms are the largest in 
the United States and their instruments are of conceded superiority. 
He has also a full line and large stock of string and wind instru- 
of which are offered to customers at lowest prices. 
Ohio, ** Vindicator." 


superiority and desirability of 


Youngstown, 


MUSIC. 


The NEW ROYAL COLLECTIONS : 


“Royal Collection of Piano Music.” 
Carefully selected gems. 35 pieces. 160 pages. 
“Royal Collection of Dance Music.” 
Well selected Waltzes, &c. 46 pieces. 160 pages. 
“Royal Collection of Ballads.” 
Excellent music. 45 ballads. 160 pages. 
‘* Royal Collection of Songs with Choruses.” 
Full of variety ; 41 songs with choruses. 160 pages. 


Each volume is handsomely bound in paper covers, and 
is really a $1 book. Sent, postpa id, Sor 50¢ cents. 


THE WORLD'S PAIR SERIRS 


‘World's Fair Piano Music Collection. ' 
31 compositions; handsome title page in colors. 144 pgs. 
“ World's Fair March Collection.” 
Stands at the head of all similar collections. 
“World's Fair Ballad Collection.” 
The song gems of the Columbian year. 38 ballads. 

“ World's Fair Dance Music Collection.” 
Anadmirable book of bright, spirited, popular music. 
“ World’s Fair Song and Chorus Collection.” 

A collection of songs (with four-part chorus to each) 
Prices: Heavy Paper, $1.00 ; Boards, $1.25 ; 
Cloth, Gilt, $2.00, 

“New Harvard Song Book.” 

Allthe new Harvard Songs of the last three years. 

92 pages; paper, $1.00, 
“College Songs.” 
Over 200,000 sold. Latest edition ; 
“College Songs for Girls.” 
One hundred and twenty pages ; heavy paper, $1.00. 


‘American Patriotic Songs.” 
JUST ISSUED. 


A splendid collection of carefully selected national lyrics, 
words and music complete. There are nearly sixty selections, 
songs, hymns, &c. It will satisfy all who desire the music of 








paper, 50 cents. 


our native land in this covenient and cheap form It is spe- 
cially useful tor patriotic occasions. Price 50 cents, 
THIS DAY PUBLISHED, 


‘World's Fair Collection of Patriotic Songs 
and Airs of Different Nations.” 


Contains, besides the songs, national hymns and melodies 
(vocal and instrumental), many interesting and valuable bits of 
information concerning the origin of the pieces. Price 50 
cents, 


DITSON & CO., 


867 Broadway, 18th St., 
NEW YORK, 
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REMARKABLE GRAND PIANOS MANUFACTURED BY WM. KNABE & CO., OF BALTIMCRE, MD. 
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| Factories at 45th Si., 46th Sit. and 10th Ave., 


| Office, 457 West 45th Street, - = -  * 
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HORACE F. BROWN 
Representative of Behr Brothers & Co., of New York 
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Highest Awards at New Orleans Exposition, 1885, and Melbourne, 1889. 
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BEHR BROS. NEW STYLE “CC.” 


BEMR EROS. 4 CO. 


WARHROOMS: 


| Behr Bros.’ Hall, No. 81 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


FACTORY AND OF FICE: 


Cor. of Eleventh Ave. and West 29th St., New York. 
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GEORGE EUGENE FAGER 
Representative of A. B. Chase Co., of Norwalk, 
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Every dealer in the country who 
visits Chicago is cordially invited to call 
and examine the A. B. CHASE PIANOS 
with their new and wonderful improve- 







The ALLA UNISONO or OCTAVO 
PEDAL, used only on the A. B. CHASE 
PIANO, is said to be the greatest in- 
vention in the piano world during the 










last quarter of a century. ments. 
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The A. B. Chase Co.'s Columbian Exposition Warerooms, 


~ 319 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


LYON, POFTER & Co. 


Representatives for Illinois, lowa and Wisconsin. 
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JON ARNOLD 


Representative of Chicago Cottage Organ Co., of 
Chicago, IIL 
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Ho ft\ei-— 
In the home a Conover Piano 


is a precious possession and 
a constant joy. 


Studio— 


Teachers find the Conover Piano’ jf 
the most satisfactory for Tone, 
Touch and Durability. 


Concert;— = 
The Conover Pianos meet the 


requirements of the most Hx- 
acting Concert Artists. 
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CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN COMPANY. 


The Largest Dealers in Pianos and Organs in the World, 


215 WABASH AVE., = seconn rrooen §=§e CHICAGO. 
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A. G. CLEMMER 


Representative of The Haliet & Davis Company 
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Strauch Bros. 


RESPECTFULLY INVITE 


The Music Trade, 

















Musical Profession, 


ann Musical Public 


To examine their Fevhubit at theWorlds Fair, 








and see the PERFBCTION (fo which they 








have brought ther GRAND anit 








UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. : 




















By which they have earned the position of 


The Leading Piano Action 
Makers. 
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GEO. J. DOWLING 
Representative of The Vose & Sons Piano Co 
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Vast Factory Building, . . 
| A Over 4 Acres of Floor. . 
| Sales Increase . .- 


Every Year, 
& the Pianos . 
SATISFY . 
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HAVE YOU ORDERED THAT SAMPLE 


| Brow , 38 


SIMPSON 
Piano s 


If not, you are not in the procession. Send and 


see what we can do for you. 


THE BROWN & SIMPSON CO. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
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A. G. CRAMBLITT 
Representative of Lyon & Healy, of Chicago, Ill. 


sent e een n ene ee eee eee the hh he 









CHARLES N. POST 
Representative of Lyon & Healy, of Chicago, Ill. 











ROBERT B. GREGORY 
Representative of Lyon & Healy, of Chicago, III. 
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M. W. BURGESS 


Representative of Wegman & Co., of Auburn,N. Y. 
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WEGMAN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGH GRADE PIANOS 


AT MODERATE PRICES 








Vc 
\9e/ 


ata to special im- 
provements in our 
i; : : 


aa 4 I I ther is a 
4a) ~=sCOeeil adapted for any kind of 


climate, whether hot, cold 


Nic 
\9P/ 









T is the only Piano made 
| with the patent tuning 
pin fastening, whereby <s 
the entire strain of the 
strings is on the full iron 
frame, which has been ap- 





proved of as being superior 
to any system to keep a 
piano in tune for an indefi- 
nite period of time. It also 
increases the durability of 
the instrument. 


or damp. 


Write for Catalogue. 


SOON SOO’ 
AN 


INN 














Absolutely Satisfactory in Tone and Second to None in 
Workmanship and Material. 


EVERY INSTRUMENT WARRANTED FOR SIX YEARS. 


All Our Pianos have the Third Pedal and Mufier. 


Prices Moderate and Terms Reasonable, Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free. 





Factory and Warerooms, Auburn, N. Y. 
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“OLD RELIABLE” 
DON’T KNOW THEM. 


HE following is a copy of a circular which has 
T found its way into the hands of numerous dealers 
and has been referred to us for explanation and eluci- 
lation 

MEYER & CO., 
P1ANO MANUFACTURERS. 
Office and Factory : } 
524 to 582 EAST 134TH STREET 
NEW YORK, April 21, 1893.) 

To the Trad 

GENTLEMEN—We enclose you a cut and full description of 
our ‘‘ Meyer” piano. We claim it to be a durable, honest 
made piano made by piano marufacturers—a piano equal to 
the best made for durability—a piano that is worth 50 per 
cent. above the cheap box makers; and at the present time 
we will offer a sample to you at a price that defies all com- 
petition. We ask that you try a sample and thoroughly 
test it for yourself. We will allow you a thirty days’ trial 

1 this piano, and if the piano does not suit we will take 
the piano back and refund you the money you paid us and 
pay freights back on the piano. We advise you to give this 
piano a trial, no matter how well satisfied you are with the 
pianos you are handling. It will be to your interest to try 
one of our well made, durable and reliable pianos. 

We know what we have and make, and we want you to 
know what it is. We know how to make a first-class piano 
cheap, and we are now making and selling 50 pianos per 


therefore can afford to sell on a profit to you that no 


veeK 


other piano manufacturer could exist under. There is no 


manufacturer in this country making a piano of our 





rrade and selling it for anything near our price. True, 
e isa little concern calling themselves piano manufac- 
‘ ig the country with circulars and their so- 
called confidential offer ; but the firm are not piano manu- 
facturers, nor have they a skilled piano mechanic in their 


place ; the firm know nothing of piano manufacturing ; 


don’t know what good or poor material is ; don’t know if a 


ano isin tune or out of tune; can’t strike a chord, and 
ence in piano making at all.* 
not such a concern; we have a large factory, 


i25 feet front by 100 feet deep, two floors, and as for our 


* This is a hit at Swick 





responsibility and grade of our pianos we refer you to the 
old reliable piano makers, Messrs. Kroeger & Co., late 
Kroeger & Son, who are our landlords. In conclusion we 
will say we buy all of our material for cash (C. O. D.) 
and we sell all of our pianos for cash only. We ask you to 
send us an order and also send at the same time your draft 
to the Twenty-third Ward Bank, corner Third avenue and 
Southern Boulevard, with instructions to our bank to de- 
liver the same to us on presentation of bill of lading, and 
we will fill your order at the prices given below : 
Style B, Ebony Case, Boxed and Shipped......... 
RN Fey eI OG og 5 65 cc seovesersshenaks 
Se a ee oe 
The above are our lowest cash with order prices. We 
earnestly request you for a trial order, being fully convinced 
that such will more than repay you for your trouble. 
Awaiting your order, we beg to subscribe, 
Yours respectfully, Meyer & Co., 
Nos. 524, 526, 528, 530 and 532 East 134th street, New York. 


A Personal Appeal. 

If you take exceptions to our remarkable claims, take our 
suggestion, go where you will, investigate thoroughly and 
get prices ; also look into the standing and size up the dif- 
ferent makers and the character of their goods and stand- 
ing. When about to pay your money for the one of all that 
is your choice stop—yes, stop short—-and come to us with 
your conclusion, when we will convince you that for the 
same price our bargains at regular prices are the best. If 
by chance you have a bargain at the expense rather than 
profit of the manufacturer, we will still give you a better 
bargain if you will give us your confidence. All we ask ot 
anyone is to give us a chance, and if you invest your money 
with us your best future satisfaction will be secured, and in 
our piano you will find all we claim, and more—a good, 
honest made, durable piano. 

Yours respectfully, 
Meyer & Co., Piano Manufacturers, 
526, 528, 530 and 532 East 134th Street, 
New York. 

The ‘‘ Old Reliable” piano maker, Mr. Kroeger, the 
only Kroeger who is known in the legitimate trade as 
‘‘the Kroeger,” Mr. Kroeger, of Gildemeester & Kroe- 
ger, formerly Kroeger & Sons, does not seem to know 
this Meyer & Co. concern which uses his name in its 
circular. Mr. Kroeger is not acquainted with these peo- 
ple who use his name as areference. There may be 
other Kroegers in the piano business in this city, but 
the back files of this paper for about 14 years past do 


Nos. 524, 
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not show them as piano manufacturers. They may 
have made pianos in some piano shops or factories, but 
outside of Mr. Henry Kroeger, of Gildemeester & 
Kroeger, there is no ‘‘Old Reliable” Kroeger in the 
piano manufacturing trade, interpreting the term 
‘‘Old Reliable ’’ as it is intended. Hence we should 
advise everyone receiving a Meyer & Co. circular 
first to make inquiries before acting. Mr. Kroeger 
does not know them. 








Some New Stores. 
IRK, JOHNSON & CO., at Atlantic City, 
N. J., which will be run as a branch of their Lancaster, 
Pa., business. The firm has also moved its branch at 
Columbia, Pa., into larger quarters. 

A. C. Andrews at Willimantic, Conn., two stores in the 
Chapman building, which will give him double his former 
floor room. 

Roland & 
anon, Pa, 

G. C. Aschbach, at Allentown, Pa., who moves from 227 
South Fifth street to better quarters at 125 South Seventh 
street. 

Frank Farr, at Potsdam, N. Y., 
the front portion of a store inthe Le Fevre Building, with 


Brother, at 633 Cumberland street, Leb- 


where he will occupy 


a stock of pianos and organs. 

At Zion, Pa., one who is called by the local papers ‘‘ Billy” 
Hays, has started a general music store. 

M. O. Kelly, of Rutland, has opened a music store in the 
Whitney Block, at Bennington, Vt. 

J. G. Thrasher, of Cleveland, Ohio, will open an agency 
at Salem, Ohio. 

At Springfield, Ill., a branch of D. H. 
Cincinnati. 

Alvin S. Bill, at No. 7 Root Block, Painesville, Ohio. 

Rosenfeld & Murray, at 44 Bull street, Savannah, Ga., 
where they will handle the Knabe as a leader. 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 


Jaldwin & Co., of 








MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORCAN CO., Waterloo, N.Y 





G3” We invite correspondence fron Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented 








KRANICH & BA 
PIANOS. 


Strictly High Grade Instruments. 














UNDOUBTED DURABILITY. . . 





PERFECTION OF MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP. 











Result: Exquisite Tone and Action. 





THE DELICHT OF PIANISTS. 


NEW IMPROVEMENTS! 


NEW PATENTS! NEW CASES! 





Factories and Warerooms, 235 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 





















The Stettner & Koch Failure in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


COLUMBUS, Ohio, May 14, 1893. 
HILE here on a missionary tour I find 
some very singular things: 
It is claimed that Stettner & Koch had at the close 
of the ‘* fire sale,” including insurance, at least in 





| at phirthnvha psn Lae, Sperm pe | ae $12,000 
Their liabilities, as far as heard from, are about... 18,000 

Total amount of cash and liabilities............. $30,000 
Total amount of assets existing in sheet music, 

small goods and even goods belonging to other 

a o.cce Ba dae Ce eT OORT SHE eRe Cae 5,000 

OLE CIEE Ay OS © DIES GOR MOE Ne $25,000 


Twenty-five thousand dollars lost in a little over a year. 
How is this possible? There must be a great ‘‘ mistake” 
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L. & K. He is also accused of using printer’s ink, store 
rent, clerk hire (and his own time no doubt) to ring in some 
old stock of another house ! 

My attention was called to an asset so far overlooked—a 
valuable lease of the store. This lease is worth at different 
sources from $1,000 to $2,500; and instead of trying to 
realize for the creditors, it is apparent the assignee at- 
tempts to gobble it up. 
expense, and as the location is otherwise the most desirable 
in Columbus, its value should not be lost sight of ; more so, 
since but very little will be left for the creditors, from all 
appearance and the manner of settling the estate. 

I learn here for the first time that Gustavus Baylies, Jr., 
received six years in the Missouri penitentiary. Cr. 


—A. F. Clark has invented a violin rosin that he has begun to man- 
ufacture for the market. It is known as the Star rosin, and the in- 
ventor has received many testimonials as to its merit, although it 


The store was fixed at tremendous | 
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| A Correction. 
M*: JONES, the well-known music dealer, 
would like to inform the public that after a careful 
inventory of his stock that was burned his loss will aggre- 
gate between $3,000 and $3,100. 
to $1,500, $250 on his warehouse and $1,250 on stock in the 
Only a short time ago he had $1,000 of insur- 
ance transferred from the warehouse to his store. 
wishes the statement corrected that he was engaged in 


His insurance amounted 


warehouse. 
He also 


closing a bargain with a customer during the progress of 
the fire. This is not so. Mr. Jones was in the warehouse 
| till the fire was out, and he and his clerk made superhuman 


| efforts to extinguish the fire, without success.—Altoona 
‘* American.” 





Mr. W. H. Turner, of the Braumuller Company, is at present in 


Atlanta, Ga., where he will remain for a month or more engaged in 
closing up some important real estate transactions 


somewhere. 


The assignee is spending the little left in very costly 
of the downfall 


advertisements one of the potents 





of 


“Tribune.” 


has been on the market but for a brief period 
factures this article at his home on Newton street 


At present he manu- 
Waltham, Mass., | 


Ground will soon be broken for Edwin Hedge’s new organ pipe 
factory at Westfield, Mass. 


The mason work will be done by Col. L 


B. Walkeley. and carpenter work by Contractor H. R. Norton. 
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A PIANO FOR THE 
MUSICIAN, 


Owing to its 
Wealth of Tone. 


Contains the most 
perfect 
Trans posing 
Keyboard 
in the world. 





DEALER, 


Owing to its 
many telling 
points. 





231 & 233 
East 2\st Street, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


A PIANO FOR THE | 





Established 1850. 


The Carl Barckhoff 





Church Organ Company, 


— BUILDERS OF — 


Church Organs, 


Salem, Ohio. 





to fill all orders promptly and in comparatively 


short time, if desired. 











PIANO 
WOOD WORKING 
FACTORY. 


Piano Legs, Trusses 
and Pilasters. 





Sawing, Carving 
and 
Engraving Panels. 
SQUARE LEGS 
FOR REPAIRING 
OLD PIANOS, 


BERNARD N. SMITH 
514 to 518 W. 2th St., 
NEW YORK. 











GROLLMAN MFG.CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO STOOLS 
‘S4UVIS ONY 





Fifteenth and Throop Sts., 


CMICAGO, 





MANUFACTURERS OF _: 
High Grade, 
Solid, Durable, 
Smooth Finished 
| CASES. 
| Round, Full Tone. 
Mouse Proof 


Action. 





| WESTERN COTTACE ORCAN GCO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


First-Class, Five 
and Six Octave, 
also Seven Octave 
Piano Cased 
ORGANS. 


Warranted in every respect. 


OTTAWA, ILL., U.S.A. 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 














Re 


CHEMICAL EDENELLS, CHINESE, SILK AND COPENHAGEN 


STRiIN Gs, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CHR. CARL OTTO. 


MARKNEUKIRCHEN, SAXONY, GERMANY. 


All kinds of Musical Instruments and 
parts thereof. 


Collection of Music Strings at the Chicago Exposition, 


German Department. 





The United States 
Prints More Newspapers 


than any country in the world—now over 20,000. Fre- 
quent changes are being made, and anyone who has 
use for a correct catalogue of the papers published in 
the United States and Canada should buy a copy of the 
latest edition of the 


American 
Newspaper 7 for 1893. 
Directory 


(Issued April 20th.) 

This work is the recognized source of information on 
Statistics of Newspapers in the United States and 
Canada. 

Advertisers, Advertising Agents, Editors, Politicians 
and the Departments of the Government rely upon its 
statements as the best authority. 

It gives a brief description of each place in which 
pe are published, stating name of county, 
population of place, etc., etc. 

tt gives the names of all Newspapers and other Peri- 
odicals, 

It gives the Politics, Religion, Class or Characteristics. 

It gives the Days of Issue. 

It give the Editor’s name. 

It gives the Publisher's name. 

It givés the Size of the Paper. 

It gives the Subscription price. 

It gives the Date of Establishment. 

It gives the Circulation. 

It gives the names of all paper in each County. 

It contains a list of all papers rated in the body of the 
book with a circulation of over five thousand. 

It also contains many valuable tables and classifica- 
tions. 

The American Newspaper Directory is now 
in its twenty-fifth year. It is not only the 
pioneer, but still remains the one work upon 
which most care is taken in the compilatiou 
of accurate information. 

Sent to any address upon receipt of Five Dollars. 

Address 


THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, 
10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 





Established 
18 


49, 


C.N.STIMPSON 
& CO., 


Manufacturers 


of 
Carved Legs, 
TRUSSES, 
PILASTERS, &ec., 


In White Wood, Ash, 
Oak, Black Walnut and 
Mahogany for 


Grand, Square and 
Upright Pianos, 









} a PREPARATION NOW: 


Ros'T'S 


DIRECTORY 


OF THE .. .« 


MUSIC TRADE 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 


isos. 





LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE LIST EVER 
PUBLISHED OF DEALERS, MANU- 
FACTURERS and AGENTS, 


A BOOK NECESSARY FOR EVERY PERSON 
ENGAGED IN THE MUSIC TRADE. 


H, A. ROST, Publisher. 


For advertising rates and further particulars address 


Oo. HAUTER, 
116 East 59th St., New York City. 


Baldwin 


PIANOS 





FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


The Baldwin Piano Co., 
GILBERT AYE. and EDEN PARK ENTRANCE, 











Westfield, Mass. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. 








The Harp. 





By Joun THoMAs, HARPIST TO THE QUEEN. 


0* all 
the 


For ages i 


the musical instruments ever invented 
harp has always been held in highest esteem. 
t was the inseparable companion of prophet, king, 
bard and minstrel. From the days of Jubal (seventh 
in descent from Adam), ‘‘the father of all such as handle 
the harp and organ,” it may be traced down the stream 
of Hebrew history. Laban reproaches Jacob, his son-in- 
‘‘ Wherefore didst thou flee away secretly, and 
from me ; and didst not tell me, that I might 
thee away with mirth and with songs, with 
with harp?” In the prophetic era, Samuel in- 
tructing Saul, after having anointed him to be king, 
says: ‘‘ And it shall come to pass, when thou art come 
hither to the city (Bethel), that thou shalt meet a company 
of prophets coming down from the high place with a 
Later, we 


law, thus 
steal away 
have sent 


tabret and 


psaltery, tabret, pipe and harp before them.” 
find the harp occupying more prominence in the days 
of King David, with whose eventful life it was associated 
in a most remarkable manner. Onone memorable occasion 
in the history of Saul, it will be remembered that the ad- 
vice tendered by his servants to that monarch shows the 
high estimation in which this instrument in the hands of a 
skillful performer, was held in those days. ‘* Behold,” said 
they, ‘‘now an evil spirit from God troubleth thee. Let 
our Lord now command thy servants which are before thee, 
to seek out a man who isa cunning player upon the harp, 
and it shall come to pass when the evil spirit from God is 
upon thee, that he shall play with his hand, and thou shalt 
be well.” That this power was exemplified in a remark- 
able way we learn from from the narrative. ‘* When the 
evil spirit from God was upon Saul, David took an harpand 
played with his hand, so that Saul was refreshed and was 
well, and the evil spirit departed from him.” 

Then, if we turn to the Hebrew Psalter, we find the harp 
to be an indispensable adjunct in the religious life of the 
nation. That it occupied an important place in the Temple 
worship is indisputable, from the fact that it is being con- 
tinually alluded to by the inspired Psalmist. We have only 
space to indicate one or two of these references: ‘‘ Awake 
up, my glory, awake lute and harp; I myself will awake 
right early.” ‘* Then will I go unto the altar of God, unto 
God my exceeding joy: yea, upon the harp will I praise 
Thee, O God, my God.” Nor can it be forgotten that 
during the captivity, when their Babylonian tyrants jeer- 
ingly asked the captives to sing the songs of Zion, they 
replied by hanging their harps on the willow trees, and 


saying : ‘‘ How shall we sing the Lord’s song in a strange 
land? If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand for- 
get its cunning.” The latter pathetic sentence refers, 


doubtless, to playing on the harp, and the whole of this 
beautiful and patriotic passage shows how intense was the 
love of the Israelites for this instrument, when it accom- 
panied them even into their captivity. 

In Hebrew story therefore from the earliest times down 
to the Christian era, there is ample evidence to show that 
the harp was regarded with peculiar veneration, and when 
we enter upon the new dispensation we find it still holding 
primary rank. In proof thereof, we find the Seer of Pat- 
mos, St. John the Apostle, making frequent mention of the 
instrument in the Book of Revelation. Take one illustration 
out of many, recorded in the celestial vision, exquisite for 
its poetic beauty and grandeur of diction: ‘‘ And I hearda 
voice from heaven as the voice of many waters, and as the 
voice of a great thunder: and I heard the voice of harpers 
harping upon their harps.” 

With regard to the kind of harp in use among the Israel- 
ites, it was a matter of great uncertainty until the present 
century, when considerable light has been thrown upon the 
subject by Bruce, Denon, Layard, Sir G. Wilkinson and 
other travelers in Egypt and Assyria. It may be observed 
in passing that the Israelites, Egyptians and Assyrians be- 
ing near neighbors, it is but natural to conclude that they 
would mutually take advantage of any superiority the one 
happened to possess over the other ; especially would this 
be the case in regard to musical instruments, which were so 
intimately associated with their religious ceremonies and 
triumphal processions, as seen on their ancient monuments. 

Bruce was the first to discover that the Egyptians pos- 
sessed various kinds of harps in ancient times, so superior 
in construction and workmanship as to have created quite 
a revolution among the literati as to the opinions held in 
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regard to their knowledge of the arts and sciences. On the 
walls of an ancient sepulchre at Thebes, supposed to be the 
tomb of Rameses III. (1250 8. c.), Bruce found the picture 
of a man playing upon the harp, painted in fresco and quite 
entire. He forwarded a sketch of the harp (omitting the 
performer), accompanied bya letter to Dr. Burney, both 
of which were inserted in the first volume of his ‘‘ History 
of Music.” 

The most striking peculiarity of this instrument consists 
in the absence of the front pillar, a peculiarity which is 
found to extend to the harps of all Eastern countries, even 
down to the present day. The strings appear to have been 
made of the same materials as are now used, viz., the intes- 
tines of animals, as may be seen from an actual specimen 
in the British Musenm, accompanied by an original little 
Egyptian instrument to which it was attached. 

Since Bruce made his discoveries in Egypt others of 
equal importance have been made by Layard in Assyria. 
In his excavations at Kouyunjik (supposed to be the site of 
ancient Nineveh) Layard discovered in the ruins of the 
palace of Sennacherib, King of Assyria (700 8. c.), a bas 
relief representing a procession of musicians to meet the 
conquerors on their return from battle after the defeat of 
the Susianians. It consists of eleven performers upon in- 
struments, besides a chorus of singers. The first musician, 
probably the leader of the band, as he marches alone at the 
head of the procession, is playing upon the harp. Behind 
him are two men, the one with a dulcimer and the other 
with a double pipe ; then follow two men with harps ; next 
six female musicians, four of whom are playing on harps, 
while one is blowing a double pipe and another is beating a 
small hand drum covered only at the top. 

Close behind the instrumental performers are the singers, 
consisting of a chorus of females and children. They are 
clapping their hands in time with the music, and some of 
the musicians are dancing to the measure. One of the 
female singers is holding her hand to her throat in the same 
manner as the women of Syria, Arabia and Persia are in 
the habit of doing at the present day when producing on 
festive occasions those peculiarly shrill sounds of rejoicing 
repeatedly observed by Oriental travelers. This interest- 
ing and suggestive bas-relief is now in the British Museum, 
and the striking similarity between it and the description 
of such processions among the Israelites is, to say the 
least, very remarkable. 

The ancient Greeks also delighted in the harp as well as 
the lyre and used it as an accompaniment to their heroic 
songs. The writer of this article discovered a harp upon 
an ancient Greek amphora now in the British Museum. 
There is another specimen, differing a little in form, on a 
similar vase in the Munich Museum. Both these interest- 
ing relics date from the time of Alexander the Great 
(350 B. c.). When played upon this little instrument was 
held in the lap, the right hand in the treble and the left 
hand in the bass. 

It was supposed that the Grecian harp derived its origin 
from Assyria, because of its resemblance to the Assyrian 
genus, especially in its having the sounding board in the 
upper part of the frame; but Homer (900 z. c.), in the ninth 
book of the “ Iliad,” declares that it came from Egypt. 


the embassy sent by Agamemnon to Achilles, during his | 


retirement after he had quitted the Grecian camp in dis- 
gust, Homer gives the following description : 

Amused, at ease, the god-like man they found, 

Pleased with the solemn harp’s harmonious sound, 

(The well wrought harp from conquered Thebz came, 

Of polished silver was its costly frame) : 

With this he soothes his angry soul, and sings 

Th’ immortal deeds of heroes and of kings. 

This leads to the question as to whence the European 
harp was derived. In prosecuting this inquiry it must be 
rembered that both the Greeks and Pheenicians traded with 
this country from very early times, and it is therefore 
highly probable that we are indebted to one or other of 
these two nations for the introduction of,an instrument into 
the western isles which has enjoyed and still enjoys such 
immense popularity. Diodorus Siculus, who wrote about 
half a century before the Christian era, strengthens this 
theory when he says: 

‘There is an island over against Gaul, the size of Sicily, 
under the Arctic pole, which the Hyperboreans (Britons or 
Celts) inhabit, so-called because they lie far north. They 
say that Latona was born there, and therefore that they 
worship Apollo above all other gods, and because they are 
daily singing songs in praise of this god and ascribing to 
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demean themselves as if they were Apollo’s priests, who 
has there a stately grove and renowned temple of a round 
form, beautified with many rich gifts. That there is a city 
likewise consecrated to this god, whose citizens are most of 
them harpers, who, playing on the harp, chant sacred 
hymns to Apollo in the temple, setting forth his glorious 
acts. The Hyperboreans used their own natural language, 
but of long and ancient time have had a special kindness 
for the Grecians, and more especially for the Athenians 
and the Delians. And that some of the Grecians passed 
over to the Hyperboreans and left behind them divers 
presents (or things dedicated to the gods), inscribed with 
Greek characters, and that Abaris, the British druid and 
philosopher, traveled thence into Greece (500 B. c.) and re- 
newed the ancient badge of friendship with the Delians.” 

But leaving this problem for the present, we will now 
turn our attention to our own island home. Scotland, Ire- 
land and Wales can boast of a long line of bards and 
minstrels, as their respective histories amply testify ; and 
the harp has for ages occupied a high place within their 
borders. In Scotland it appears to have died out about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, and its decline probably 
originated in the cruel enactments of the usurper Macbeth 
in the eleventh century, who, to revenge himself upon 
the bards for fanning the flame of patriotic indig- 
nation against his usurpations, enacted laws whereby 
minstrels were liable to be yoked to the plough instead of 
oxen. By a more ancient law they were liable to be 
branded on the cheek. 

In the year 1805, the Highland Society of Scotland hav- 
ing learned that there were two old harps in the house of 
Lude, in the Highlands of Perthshire, which had been for 
several centuries in that family, applied to General Robert- 
son, the proprietor, and obtained possession of them. An 
elaborate description of both these instruments was pub- 
lished by Gunn in his ‘‘ History of the Harp in the High- 
lands of Scotland.” 

With regard to one of the instruments there seems to be 
no trace of its origin, but of the other its history is com- 
plete up to the date alluded to. ‘‘ Queen Mary, in a hunt- 
ing excursion tothe Highlands of Perthshire, had taken 
with her the harp, which she presented to Beatrix 
Gardyn, daughter of Gardyn, of Banchory, whose fam- 
ily is now represented by Garden, of Troup. This lady 
having been also married in the family of Lude, the 
harp has remained in its possession down to the present 
time. It had in the front of the upper arm the Queen's por- 
trait and the arms of Scotland, both in gold. On the right 
side in the circular space, near the forearm, was placed a 
jewel of considerable value, and on the opposite side, in a 
similar circular space, was fixed another precious stone, of 
all which it was despoiled in the rebellion of 1745, either by 
the persons to whose care the harp had been confided at 
that time, or, as these people asserted, had been taken 
away by the soldiery during the existence of these 
troubles.” 

But although Queen Mary’s harp is more elaborately or- 
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namented than its companion it is worthy of note that they 
are both similar in construction. Moreover, with the ex- 
ception of a few trifling variations of ornamentation, they 
are an exact counterpart of the Irish harp in Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, which is said to have belonged to Brian 
Boroimhe, King of Ireland, who was slain in battle with the 
Danes at Clontarf, near Dublin, a. p. 1014. The following 
is the traditional account of this instrument as handed down 
to us: ‘The King’s son, Donagh, having murdered his 
brother Teige in the year 1023, and being deposed by his 
nephew, retired to Rome, and carried with him the crown, 
harp and other regalia of his father, which he presented to 
the Pope in order to obtain absolution. Adrian IV., sur- 
named Breakspear, alleged this circumstance as one of the 
principal titles to this kingdom (Ireland), in his bull trans- 
ferring it to Henry II. These regalia were deposited in 
the Vatican till the Pope sent the harp to Henry VIII., with 
the title of Defender of the Faith, but kept the crown, 
which was of massive gold. Henry gave the harp to the 
first Earl of Clanricarde, in whose family it remained till the 
beginning of 1700, when it came by a lady of the De Burgh 
family into that of M’Mahon, of Clenagh, in the County of 
Clare ; after whose death it passed into the possession of 
Commissioner Macnamara, of Limerick. In 1782 it was 
presented to the Right Hon. William Conyngham, who de- 
posited it in Trinity College, Dublin, where it still remains.” 

It has been denied by Dr. Leftwich and other writers 
that this harp could have belonged to Brian Boroimhe on 
account of the arms upon it, it being maintained that 
armorial bearings were not introduced into Ireland before 
the time of Edward the Confessor ; nor is it considered on 
other grounds able to bear the stamp of such antiquity as 
is claimed for it. For there isa harp made by Cormack 
O'Kelly, of Ballymascreen, in the county of Londonderry, 
about the year 1700, which bears so perfect a resemblance 
to the Dublin harp in every respect that it is not unfair to 
conjecture that the age of the supposed harp of the Irish 
monarch has been greatly overrated. Therefore till we 
have evidence to prove the transmission of the instrument 
from the Pope to Henry VIII. and from the latter to the 
Earl of Clanricarde, its antiquity must remain more or less 
problematical. 

The great similarity existing between the Scotch and 
Irish harps above described, and the pentatonic scale, so 
characteristic of the music of both countries, proves con- 
clusively that one must have derived the instrument from 
the other, but which was the original of the two there is 
not sufficient evidence to show. 

Welsh national music is entirely free from the above 
characteristics. Dr. Crotch, in the first volume of his 

Specimens of Various Styles of Music,” referred to in the 
course of his lectures, deals with this question as follows 
‘ British and Welsh national music may be considered as 
one, since the original British music was, with the inhabi- 
tants, driven into Wales. It must be owned that the regu- 
lar measure of the diatonic scale of the Welsh music is 
more congenial to the English taste in general, and ap- 
pears at first more natural to experienced musicians than 
those of the Irish or Scotch. Welsh music not only solicits 
an accompaniment, but, being chiefly composed for the 
harp, is usually found with one ; and indeed in harp tunes 
there are often solo passages for the bass as well as for the 
treble. It often resembles the scientific music of the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries, and there is, I believe, 
no probability that this degree of refinement was an intro- 
duction of later times.” 

The Welsh appear not only to have derived the harp 
from ancient Greece, but also to have perpetuated the 
Olympic games, in the musical and poetical contests which 
have taken place at the E:steddfodau, held periodically in 
Wales from time immemorial and continued down to the 
present time. 

About 160 B. c. 
is said to have been a celebrated musician and a performer 
the harp; and therefore he was called the God of 


Blegwryd ab Leisyllt, King of Britain, 


on 
Music. 

In the fifth century, when Colgrin was besieged in the 
city of York by King Arthur, Badulph assumed the charac- 
ter of a harper, and by that stratagem gained admission to 
the beleagured city toconsult with his brother. 

King Alfred (878 a. p.) also made use of the same dis- 
guise, and, with his harp, penetrated into the Danish camp 
to discover the counsels of his foes. About sixty years 
afterward, in the ninth century, we learn from the same 
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authority that Anlaff, the Danish King of Northymber- 
land, adopted the same subterfuge with King Athelstan. 
Dressed in minstrel garb, he entered his camp and enter- 
tained the king and his nobles both with voice and instru- 
ment. He sang so sweetly before the royal tent, and at 
the same time touched his harp with such exquisite skill, 
that he was invited to enter, after which he was dismissed 
with a valuable present. 

It will thus be seen that in ancient times kings were fond 
of showing their proficiency on the harp. Nor was this 
confined to Celtic nations ; Danes and Saxons also gloried 
in their skill as minstrels, each in turn using their pro- 
ficiency for strategical purposes. 

The Venerable Bede says that in the seventh century the 
harp was so generally played in Britain that it was cus- 
tomary to hand it from one to another at their entertain- 
ments ; and mentions one who, ashamed that he could not 
play upon it, slunk away lest he should expose his igno- 
rance. In such honor was the harp held in Wales that a 
slave might not practice it; that to be able to play upon it 
was an indispensable qualification of a gentleman, and that 
it could not be taken for debt. <A professor of this favorite 
instrument enjoyed many privileges; his lands were free 
and his person sacred. It was the office of the ancient bard 
to sing to the accompaniment of his harp, before and after 
battle, the old song called ‘‘ Unbeniaeth Prydain,” or the 
monarchical song of Britain, which contained the exploits of 
the most worthy and distinguished of heroes, and to inspire 
others to imitate their glorious example. 

Not only were the ancient bards competent to incite 
to heroic deeds, but when occasion demanded they could 
quell the tumult of contending warlike forces. Diodorus 
Siculus states that they advanced between hostile armies, 
who were confronting each other with swords drawn and 
spears extended, ready to engage, and by their eloquence, 
and by irresistible enchantment, prevented the effusion of 
blood, and prevailed upon the combatants to sheathe their 
swords. 

The Welsh law enumerated three distinct harps, thus: 
The three lawful harps—1, the harp of the king ; 2, the harp 
of a master of music (Pencerdd) ; and 3, the harp of a 
gentleman. ‘The first two were valued at 120 pence each, 
and tuning key 24 pence. The harp of a gentleman (or 
baron) was valued at 60 pence, and its tuning key 12 pence. 
Davydd ab Gwilym, who flourished at the end of the 
fourteenth century, in his poems aliudes with much en- 
thusiasm to the harp with glossy black hair. This was the 
instrument upon which the undergraduates were obliged 
to study until they took a degree. He also mentions an 
Irish leathern harp which had found its way into Wales in 
his time, of which he speaks disparagingly, on account of 
the ugliness of its shape and the harshness of its tone, being 
strung with wire and played upon with the nails! which 
were allowed to grow long and cut to a point, like the quills 
on the jack of a spinet. 

Down to this period it would appear that in every country 
where the harp was found it had but one row of strings, 
with no mechanism whatever for the production of sharps 
or flats, or of modulating from the key in which the instru- 
ment was tuned. But soon afterward a great improvement 
took place in the invention of a harp with two rows of 
strings, called a double harp, consisting of the diatonic 
scale on the right side, from the upper part down to the 
centre of the instrument, with another row of accidentals 
on the opposite side, to be played. when required, by put- 
ting the finger through ; the diatonic scale continued on 
the left side from the centre to the lower part of the instru- 
ment, with the accidentals on the other row on the opposite 
side. Vincentio Galileo, in his ‘‘ Dissertation on Ancient 
and Modern Music,” published at Florence in 1581, states 
that the double harp, or harp with two rows of strings, was 
common in Italy in his day. The invention of the Welsh 
triple harp, with three rows of strings, naturally followed, 
for, as music advanced, the inconvenience of being circum- 
scribed within the compass of only half the diatonic scale 
on either side of the instrument would soon be felt. 

Therefore the Welsh hit upon the happy idea of extend- 
ing the diatonic scale on each side to the full extent of the 
instrument, with the centre row of accidentals accessible 
from either side. The ample resources attained by the in- 
vention of the triple harp, being so far in advance of any 
other instrument of its kind hitherto known, gave a power- 
ful impetus to the progress of music in Wales, and may go 
far to account for the superior beauty, from an artistic 


point of view, of the national music of Wales over that of 
any other country. 

Nevertheless the difficulty of playing the accidentals on 
the inner row of strings in rapid passages and the im- 
possibility of modulating out of the key in which the in- 
strument was tuned still remained. Therefore as the 
science of music rapidly advanced in the last century it 
became absolutely necessary that still further improve- 
ments should be made in the harp to admit of its keeping 
pace with other instruments, and to allow of modern music 
being performed thereon. 

The first invention of the application of pedals to the 
harp was made by a German of the name of Hoch- 
brucker, a native of Donauwerth, in Bavaria, about the year 
1720, which consisted of a mechanism that raised each note 
one semitone. But the contrivance, though most inge- 
nious, had itsdrawbacks. The great defect in the construc- 
tion of this mechanism was that the action of the pedal, to 
give the string the second sound, drew it out of its vertical 
perpendicular, which lateral motion greatly increased the 
difficulty of execution by destroying the uniformity of the 
distance between the strings, and tended to put the instru- 
ment out of tune. About 1740 a German musician of the 
name of Stecht introduced this pedal harp in France. In 
this state it remained until the genius of Sebastian Erard 
was brought to bear upon it, and in 1794 he gave the first 
result to the world, for which he took out a patent—the 
first ever granted for the harp in England. The most in- 
genious and useful of his first improvements was the 
mechanical contrivance generally known as the fork. It 
was so universally acknowledged to be superior to any 
other means known oremployed for the purpose of shorten- 
ing the string to give another tone that all the harp makers 
in the United Kingdom availed themselves of the invention. 

The fork consists merely of two prongs mounted ona 
little brass round plate or disk, the centre of which is 
screwed upon an axis or arbor, in connection with the ma- 
chinery inside the neck. The string pends from the bridge 
pin or stud, so as to cross the face of the round part of the 
disk ; when the pedal is depressed the pins on the disk are 
brought into contact with the string, thus shortening it the 
degree of a semitone, and at the same time pressing it with 
sufficient tightness to make the string produce as clear and 
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firm a tone as when open. The string, however, is kept per- 
fectly parallel to the two contiguous strings, and free from 
the lateral motion in the vertical plane. The proportions of 
the strings were also greatly altered by Erard, so that his 
harp, compared with the instrument imported into England 
from France, may be said to have as much resemblance as 





there is between a grand piano and a harpsichord. 

The consequence of these remarkable improvements in 
the harp was that it rose considerably in the estimation of 
the musical world. Professors and amateurs, both in this 
country and abroad, were eager to procure Erard’s harp, 
because of its increased adaptability tomeet the exigencies 
of modern music. 

About the year 1800 the single action harp had attained 
such a state of perfection that no further improvement in 
its mechanical construction was possible, although still very 
defective as to its power of modulation. It was tuned in 
the key of E, three flats. That mode of tuning was adopted 
because the best to divide, as equally as practicable, the 
imperfection of the instrument between the sharps and the 
flats. The action of each pedal raising each string one 
semitone upon the single action harp, had it been tuned in 
the key of C, the modulation possible would have been con- 
fined to the keys with sharps; while, by tuning the harp 
ina key with flats, the number of keys practicable was 
divided between the flats and the sharps, though not in- 
creased ; for where the advantage of the flat was gained 
that of the sharp was lost, and vice versa. 

This imperfection of the instrument as to modulation 
could not escape the observing mind of Sebastian Erard ; 
he therefore made the first attempt to remedy the defect 
about 1801, when he completed a harp which produced 
three distinct sounds upon every string, viz., the flat, the 
natural and the sharp. 

The patent for this harp is dated June 16, 1801. It con- 
tains the double notch, or cut, in the pedestal of the harp, 
by means of which the pedal, after having been pressed to 
the first rest, as in the single action harp, may be pressed 
to a second rest. The double action harp has great advan- 
tages over the single in point of musical theory ; for instead 
of thirteen scales (eight major and five minor) practicable 
on the single action harp, the double action possesses 
twenty-seven complete (fifteen major and twelve minor), 
with the advantage of an uniform fingering for each scale. 

The double action harp is of all instruments with fixed 
sounds the most perfect ; and as it possesses twenty-one 
sounds in the octave, instead of twelve, as is the case with 
keyed instruments, it is susceptible of a much more perfect 
system of temperament. It must be added that this in- 
vention has the additional advantage of having reduced the 
strings once more to one row, which not only enables the 
performer to keep the instrument in better tune, but to use 
a thicker string, thus attaining a quality of tone which for 
mellowness and richness may compare favorably with any 
other instrument in existence. 

It would be superfluous to pass any encomium on this 
magnificent instrument ; it speaks for itself, and must ever 
stand as an attesting proof of the genius of the man to 
whom the world is indebted for such a glorious invention. 
For it has been the means of inducing men of the highest 
musical culture to devote their energies seriously to its 
study, and thereby to develop its extended resources, both 
as composers and executants. Moreover, although works 
were composed by Mozart, Naderman and others for the 
single action harp, it was not until the double action harp 
was invented (when of course enharmonic and other effects 
could be produced, and it became possible to modulate into 
any key with facility) that operatic and other composers in- 
troduced it into their orchestral scores whenever they wished 
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to produce those romantic and poetical effects so peculiar to 
the instrument. Such composers as Spohr, Bochsa, Dizi, 
Labarre, Godefroid, Hasselmans, Oberthiir, Parish Alvars 
and the writer of this article, with others, have shared in 
the creation of a répertoire for the instrument, which, but 
for the invention of the double action harp, would in all 
probability never have been produced. 

In conclusion, it must be affirmed that the Welsh still cling 
to their triple harp with three rows of strings, notwith- 
standing its extreme difficulty of manipulation, combined 
with limited resources, for the sake of the rich store of 
music composed for it by Welsh musicians centuries ago, 
and also on account of its invention being peculiarly their 
own. 

However, when they learn from experience to appreciate 
the superior claims of the double action harp ; that their 
own national music can be played upon it with ten times 
the facility and with far more effect; and moreover when 
they become sufficiently unbiassed to recognize improve- 
ments in their national instrument, from whatever source 
they may emanate, they will, without sacrificing their 
patriotism, gladly adopt it in preference to their own, as 
being more in harmony with the advanced state of music in 
the present day.—‘‘ Victerian Magazine.” 


A Big Wind Instrument. 
HE largest brass musical instrument ever 
made has just been sent to Chicago to equip a 6% 
It is a circular double B flat bass ; only more 
The instrument 


foot Swede. 
so. The mouth of the bell is 2 feet wide. 
was made in Manchester, England. 

The first state of a brass instrument is a plain and com- 
paratively noiseless sheet of the best brass that can be got 
for money. A pair of shears cuts out a pattern, which the 
workman bends into, it may be, the first faint semblance 
of acornet. The bell is hinted at, and the tubes, without 
their bewildering curves, are discernible. Then the edges 
are soldered, and a brief visit to a fiery furnace makes the 
bended brass a thoroughly fashioned tube. But it is 
straight, and must be twined into the familiar symmetrical 
shapes. For this purpose it is filled with lead, so that the 
roundness of the tube may be preserved under the ordeal 
of the shaping. It is then fixed firmly on an iron table, and 
the pressure of a lever, held in skilled hands, bends it by 
slow degrees to the required form. Thereupon the lead is 
melted out, and the shaped tube is ready for the latter stages 
of its transformation. 

The most delicate part of this process is the making of the 
valves. They are the pistons, pierced at prescribed inter- 
vals, which move up and down in the cylinders and produce 
the music. These valves must fit the outer casing with the 
utmost accuracy. They are carefully soldered with silver 
solder, as also are the cases, and they are ground with the 
greatest nicety by a well practiced hand. 

The mouthpiece of the instrument is cast in solid blocks 
and drilled on a lathe to the proper shape. Then a silver 
rim is spun on it. The screw caps of the valves are also 
cast and prepared ona lathe. The other parts of the 
instrument are all of sheet brass, the little bows stamped 
out, the larger parts cut, soldered together, and drawn 
upon highly finished mandrils. 

When the tube has been hardened by pressure on a lathe, 
and burnished into an acceptable brightness, and all the 
valves and bows have been attached to it, in such a way 
that the brass will break before the jaws will yield, it may 
still perhaps have to be plated. It is therefore placed in an 
bath, where its transformation into a silvered 
It may also have elaborate designs 


electric 
article ‘is effected. 








worked upon it by the engraver. Then the tuner adjusts 
it to the proper pitch. 

Of course the process is not the same in all cases. The 
big instrument is not merely an enlargement of the small 
one. There is a gusset in the bell of the bombardon for 
instance though it is so neatly made that the seam is 
invisible. In very large tubes a mixture of resin and pitch 
is used instead of lead during the bending process. The 
large bells also are made separately from the rest of the 
tubing, not forming the first part of the body of the instru- 
ment, as in the cornet. 

It is most interesting to see one of these bells on the 
lathe. Roughened and discolored it spins round, while the 
pressure of a steel tool makes it smooth. Another instru- 
ment pares off the film and leaves itclean. The wide edge 
is turned out, a wire is slipped under the rim and a second 
pressure whips the brass over the wire, which is firmly 
soldered in, and thus forms a strong edge. 

In large instruments the many bows and curves are made 
separately and soldered together. On the skill of the 
workman depends the neatness of the joints and the ac- 
curacy of the instruments. At least 60 percent. of the 
labor is manual. Exact and careful work is therefore 
specially necessary in a craft which rests for its success 
upon precision and yet chiefly trusts to hand labor for its 
attainment. 

The smallest instrument made is a pocket cornet. 
only 6 inches long. 

The demand for silver plated instruments is growing. 
Amateur artists in brass are said to be largely on the in- 
crease. The clergy appear to have a sneaking affection 
for the cornet. Those who follow this new fad will find the 
E flat cornet the hardest instrument to master. They 
would get more satisfaction and notoriety out of a double 
bass. There is a lot of sound, too, in a well made bombar- 
don, and the euphonium has its merits.—New York ‘‘ Times.” 
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Sockin It to Socin. 

HE Baus Piano Company, the New York 
piano manufacturers, have put in a claim with Attor- 
ney Goodhart, who attached the property of Cherubim 
Socin, the Grand avenue music dealer, last Friday, for 
some of the property attached. They claim that previous 
to the attachment they sold three pianos on consignment. 
Socin turned over the lease of one of them to the firm, 

but made no accounting for the other two. 

One of the firm came to this city a day or two ago and 
found that one of the other two pianos had been sold by 
Socin without letting them know. The third instrument 
was in the store when the attachment was made. Attorney 
Goodhart, after examining the Baus Piano Company's bills, 
was convinced that their claim was an honest one, and 
agreed to turn over the piano attached tothem. The piano 
which Socin left no memorandum of was traced after a 

ood deal of trouble by Mr. Baus to a family in Fair 

aven. Satisfactory arrangements were made with them 
and they will keep the piano. The Treat & Shepard Com- 
pany have also putin a claim for some small goods sold 
Socin on consignment.—New Haven ‘ Register. 








—Incorporated : The Claflin Piano Company, of New York city, cap- 
ital, $10,000. Directors, Adelbert E. Claflin, Edmund P. Hawkins, of 
New York city, and Mary A. Claflin, of Omaha, Neb. 


FOR SPRUCE SOUNDING BOARD LUMBER 
IRVING SNELL, Little Falls, N. Y., 


Manufacturer of first quality quartered spruce for »ianos, and also dimen- 
sion lumber for violins and other instruments. 


MILLAS T. HARRISVILLE, N. ¥. 

















323 TO 333 SO, CANAL STREET. 





CATALOGUE FREE! 


CROWN” 


PIANOS 4x0 ORGANS, 


Made by and Sold to tne Trade only by 


GEO. P. BENT, 


323 to 333 So. Canal Street, 





t Manufacturer 
“CROWN” 
Pianos and Organs. 


TRUE, BUT NOT STRANGE! that my business is i 
and from a BY time I need piano and organ workmen. 


CENT SENT BE 


you ae ae OR a Fe, ES Se 108 
Sia b. REME, £28 to £98 Canal St.,Chicage, Hy Gintab. 1870 


CHICAGO. 


ASE FOR IT AT OWCE! 


DEALERS WANTED IN ALL TERRITORY NOT NOW TAKEN, MAN u 





IGAGO. 


323 TO 333 SO, CANAL STREET. 














WESSELL, NICKEL & Gross 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET, 


- NEWB VYorRntz. 


GW. SEAVERNS, SON & GO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand @ Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
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FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 
MATERIAL. 


(Established in 1849.) 69 OOO MADE 


EMERSON 2 





AND IN USE. 


Every Instrument Fully 
Warranted. 


PIANOS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOQUES 
FREE. 


or co z 
Prices Moderate and 
Terms Reasonable. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Warerooms: 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Sounding Boards, Wrest Planks, Etc. 
L. F. HEPBURN & CO., Room 79 Bible House, 


NEW YORK. 
Factories and Mills, Stratford and Oregon, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
SOLE ACENTS OF THE U.S. AND CANADAS FOR 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 


t@’This Felt received the Highest Award at the Paris Exposition, 1889. 





HALLET & DAVIS GO.S PIANOS. 


179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; $11 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Kim- 


WAREROOMS: 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


Indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehii, Bendel, Strauss, Sare 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 


ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal. ; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass, 





AUGUSTUS J. MILER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO FELTS, 


225 and 227 New Jersey R.R. Ave., 
NEWARK, N. J. 





The Nesta ALBERT Crand Concert Model 
mee VIOLINS 


Are indorsed by the leading Artists 
throughout the world. Send for our 
New Illustrated and Descriptive 
Price List, just issued. Old Violins 
repaired and restored. Artist Bows 
and Cases. Purest Italian Solo 






Strings. The Albert ‘*G’’ Strings. 
The Albert Rosin and Patented Specialties, 


B. J. ALBERT, 124 S. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


N. B,—Have you seen the E, J.A.serr Patented Tailpiece for the Violin? Send for eeiditatina circular. 





IANO 
MATERIALS 


OT SOLS 


HAMMACHER. SCHLEMMER & CO. 
209 BOWERY. N.Y. 








MUSIC TRADE 
Credit Ratings. 


THOMPSON REPORTING CO., 
- BOSTON, MASS. 


RICE MUSICAL STRING COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of All Kinds of 
« Musical Strings, « 


Nos. 157, 159 & 161 W. 29th Street, 
NEW YORK, 





10 Tremont Street, - 


HAGEN, HEINRICH & DUNHAM, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


CORNETT PIANOS, 


525, 527, 529, 531 W. 24th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. EX. SMITH, 
Piano Hammer Coverer, 


330 MAIN STREET, 
CAMBRIDGEPORT. MASS. 

















NEW YORK. 


LYON, POTTER & CO., Western Agents, 
174 and 176 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. Pacific Coast Agents, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL - 
BOLLMAN BROS. & OO., Southwestern Agts., ST. LOUIS, MO. = : : 4 
M. STEINERT & SONS CO,, New England Agents = Sade 


NEW HAV EN, CONN 














WE LEAD THE TRADE. 


| LOOK OUT FOR THE COMET “EDNA”! IT IS COMING! 


DIALOGUE. 
EpNA OrGAN—“‘ Do you miss me at home?” 
Customer—“‘ You are the one I long have sought 
And mourned because I found it not.” 


HIGH GRADE INSTRUMENTS ONLY. 


PIANO CASED ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


THE EDNA PIANO AND ORGAN CO., 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 





MONROEVILLE, 
OHIO. 


“AdVaL LSH8 FHL 49 CH 1CNVH 


BUILT ON HONOR. 





PIANO ACTIONS, 


2293 Third Ave., oe 8, New York City. 
Chicago Heights on East Ill, BR 


FRED. ENGELHARDT, 
Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sons’ Action Department. 


Office : 
Factories: St. Johnsville, N. Y., on N. ¥. C. RR. 
A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Doige. 
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CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 




















AUGUSTUS NEWELL & CO., 


— —MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


ORGAN REEDS AND KEYS, 


93 to 113 RACINE AVE., CHICAGO. 





REEDS TUNED TO STANDARD PITCH, A435. 





BAUER PIANOS. 


STRICTLY HIGHEST GRADE. 


Dealers in want of a leader will do well to examine these instruments, Catalogue 


on application, Correspondence invited. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 
Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Avenue, t Chicago. 


Factory: 87, 89, 91, 93, 95 and 97 East Indiana Street, 


 ice-SHlacy Piano Co, 





: INCORPORATED : 


_Rice=Macy 


~ Schaeffer 


us. 268 B Wabash Avenue, 


HAMILTON 


ORGAN CO., 


Ohicago, U. Ss. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


REED ORGANS 


Of High Grade and Standard Quality. 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 


86, 87 AND 89 HENRY STREET, 
Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts. 


ADAM SCHAAF, 
Manufacturer of Pianos. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe St., 


‘Pianos, 
‘Lhicago. . . 


C.A GEROLD, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Grand ad Upright 
FPIANOS, 


63 & 65 N. Clark St., Chicag d, Ill. 





Unique scale, made only for the best retail trade. 
In quality of tone and in ease of response unequaled in 
the whole world. Recommendations from the best 
musical authorities on application. 


C. HINZE PIANO CO., 


C, HINZE, President, 









MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


PIANOS, 


Office and Factory: 


104-108 W. Washington Street, 
CHICAGO. ILL. 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM ; 


276 West Madison Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














SALESROOMS © 
CHICAGO. ———-_i& 













CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. FACTOR re 


NEWMAN BROS.’ ORGANS, 


COR. W. CHICAGO AVE. AND DIX ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 






















THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ in the 
market. 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle and 
Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms and 
examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 20 EAST 17th ST., NEW YORE. 


STEGER & 60., 


Manufacturers of 


PIANOS, 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 





This attachment is undoubtedly the best thing ever 
introduced for the preservation of the piano 
and for the benefit of the student. 


FACTORIES AT COLUMBIA HEIGHTS. 


Office and Warerooms: 
Jackson Street and Wabash Ave.. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
All mail should be sent to the office. 
Send for Catalogue. 


JOSEPH BOHMANN, 


Manufacturer of the Unsurpassed 


Bohmann Violins, Zithers, Guitars, 


MANDOLINS AND BANJOS, 


Which received the first prize at the Paris Exposition 
in 1889 Patentee of the celebrated 


VIOLIN HOLDER AND CHIN REST. 


Cor. 








SMITH & HANS PIANO CO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright + Pianos, 


FACTORY: 
Isr Superior Street, 
OEIOCOAGO. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 








Above cut shows the Violin Holder closed as the 
instrument lies in the case 

Is the only Chin Rest that will hold the Violin in the 
correct position without the aid of a tutor. Makes 
Violin playing easy. Is recommended jore 
Thomas, A. Rosenbecker, Carl Troll and other 4 
artists who would not be without them. For sale by 
all first-class dealers, or sent on receipt of price, $2.5 


Joseph Bohmann, 306 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


BUSH:GERTS 


HIGH GRADE 





ME pivlM PRICE 
PIANOS 


CHICAGO 


B. ZSCHERPE & CO., 


248 to 251 N. Wells Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL.» 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS, 














126-130 N.Union St., Chicago, I 


MANUFACTURERS 
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AUGUST POLLMANN, | 
igen Musical instruments | 


Ever snec » » corse ime 
res Kind. Mahogany Veneers are our specialty. We carry at all times 


















Brass Band 


Instruments, String a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 


Band Instruments, Ac- 
cordions, Harmonicas, Strings, 

&e. The Celebrated Pollmann Banjos, 
Guitars, Mandolins and Violins. The elegant 
new patented Mandolin Banjo, as per cut. The most 

beautiful finish, sweetest tone and easiest string instrument 
to learn to “'ay on yet manufactured. Patented May 3, 1887. 


70 & 72 Franklin St, ‘ssossie' New York City. 


DECORATION DAY THE cOLBY PIANO 0, 


Will create ademand for Drums. Are your | GRAND ano UPRIGHT PIANOS 


ats “>? > - co y ° 
prepared? Let us send you a stock in time. Factories and Main Offices: ERIE, PA. 
CHICAGO: 327-329 WABASH AVENUE. 


EXCELSIOR DRUM WORKS, THEE JULAIVTS N. BROWN CoO... WESTERN ACENTS. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR DRUMS, THe ANN ARBOR ORGANS 


ARE SALES MAKERS, MONEY MAKERS AND FRIEND MAKERS. 


the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market. 
We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 
shaved WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 
Foot East roth Street, New York. 














923 Locust Street, Philadelphia. 





HIGH GRADE ORGAN MAKERS, 


THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN CO., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


THE SCHWANDER 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS 


LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES, 


TU SUL ELE 





(ae The most perfect Action of the present time. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER & SON, 


(SSTABLISHED FIFTY-FIVE YEARS.) 
NEW YORK AND PARIS. 
NEW YORK FACTORY: 88, 90 & 92 LINCOLN AVE. 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


Sole Agents for United | P 7 . 
Statesand Canada. { 26 Warren St., New York. 





Brapsury Music Hat, CHICAGO, ILL. BROOKLYN, N. Y. Manuractory, 


290 & 292 Fulton St., 210 Beate Street, | 1171 Broadway, 125 to 135 Raymond St., 
A all k ieatio: 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. ented ~~ ~*5 ~~ qed BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











wa MANUFACTURER OF Up 
meee Mn ka 4 4 


RZ 
=a “GRAND , SQUARE 8 UPRIGHT?) 
RNa PIANO FORTE ACTION. oo | 


ee 131 to 47 BROADWAY, 


a ET 73 TT} ap”, NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 
PVA DE//) TAF ~ Cambridgeport Mass. —wmaps sy-— 


we 








"BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST. THE KRELL PIANO CO., 


Manufacturers of strictly first-class 





ESTABLISHED 1857 


BOEDICKER PIANOS, «. o. scecicker sons, THE sada tindnne dian 








East 42d Street. 


staan teats Se 5 menseeel ven IS LU 0W 6 & 0 
COLUMBIAN PIANO AND ORGAN CO, cory | | 


Manufacturers of Fine Grade Organs, 


FACTORY : ; Gor, Noventy-geventh St, and re C H I C A GO, = z= Ce 
TIPALDI BROS., 


The ONLY Importers of 
Fine Neapolitan Capital: One Million Dollars 


MANDOLINS WOODBURY, N. 3. 
6 MANDOLAS, | som mst we 


Che C. 8. STON E 
Used by all t pro 


Catalogue sent on application. Piano Cases : 
298 SIXTH AVENUE, |A RE THe Bes T.|702-704East [48th Street 


NEW YORK. ERVING, Mass, NEW VORK. 

















INCORPORATED. 











FINEST GRADE UPRIGHT 4* | 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST, CAMBRIDGEPORT. MASS. 
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1833. 


-y enjoy a world-wide reputation, 
Madame De GONI, 
P. COUPA, 


The 





Mr. J. Mr. 


and many others, 


only here in the United States, but also in 





Mr. 


but deem it unnecessary 
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ne oo THOM MARTIN GUITARS i mu reunie 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
12" NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. .@3 





1893. 





For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professurs and Amateurs throughout the country. 
and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


WM. SCHUBERT, | Mr. S. DE L 
FERRER, 

to do so, 
Europe. 


as the public is well aware of the 


A COVA, | Mr. 
Mr. CHAS. De JANON, | 


They still stand this day without a rival, 


H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD | Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, 


superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not 
notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near B’way, New York. 


Importers 


of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, Etc., Etc., Etc. 





KURTZMANN 
PIANOS. 


C. KURTZMANN & C0. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


$26 to 636 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, Ki. Y. 











UNEXCELLED IN 


Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 
Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 
And Every Quality Requisite in a_ 


FIRST CLASS PIANO 


For Catalogue and Territory address 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
General Factors, - - - CINCINNATI, O. 


©. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 











Between 22d and 23d Sts., 


JACOB DOLL, 


—— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Trusses, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th St., New York. 
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m KSBACK ae 


Grand, Square and vi 


+PITAN OS.’ 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876, 

And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 

struments of the Age, Guaranteed for Five Years. 

§2 lilustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 


Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E, 23d St., New York. 


CONNOR 
PIiA.W Of. 


134th Street and Southern 
Boulevard, 


NEV YoRxz. 





Dealers admit that they are the best medium priced 
Pianos in America. (248 Send for Catalogue. 

N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & C0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 





PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions Hammers and Brackets Complete. 





Telegraph and R.R. Station: 
ESSEX, CONN. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


IVvORYTON, OONN. 





DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


SEVEN OCTAVE 
PIANO STYLE 


WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT, 


opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 


Address for Prices and New Catalogue, 


HH. LEHR & CO.., Easton, Pa.' 


LEHR 


THE LEHR 


More sold than all other makes combined. 


ORGAN 








Stationary Church and 
Reed Organs of Every Size for Parlor and Chapel. 
by leading Professors of Music. They are now in general use all through the United 
Organ in Mt. Vernon Place M. E. Church, Washington, D. C., refer to Rev. Dr. 
Mt. Auburn M. E. Church, St. Louis, Richal B. Miller ; St. Mark’s Church, Lincoln, 
Harrisburg, Pa., containing 40 stops eae a References: Rev. Mr. Fishburn and L. H. Kinnar 


MOLLER ~Hiiizsiii#"« ORGANS 
Concert Pipe ° 
ALSO MANUFACTURER OF 
WHOLESALE DEALER IN PIANOS. 
Our Coane re unsurpassed in tone, style and workmanship, and are indorsed 
States, and have also been introduced in England and Australia. 

Few of the many Organs we have built are: The three manual forty-five sto) 
Wightman; the Amity Baptist Church Organ, New York City, refer to Rev. Leighton 
Wilhouse, 27 Grove street; Christ Lutheran Church, Baltimore, Rev. Zimmerman ; 

Neb., D. F. Easterday; St Mark’s Church, Columbus; Ohio, W. W. Knoderer. 
Builders of the large three manual Pipe Organ in Bethlehem Lutheran Church, 
Catalogue, Specifications, Drawings and all information regarding our instruments, free of charge. Address 
M. P. MOLLER, Hagerstown, Md. 





Silver Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. Two Silver Medals, London, 1885. 


G. CHEVREL, 


Designs and Firm Names for Fall Boards a Specialty. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 
Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos aud Organs. Fretwork Wood Panels. 


ii RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. 





Manufacturer of all kinds of Art Embroideries and 
Art Effects in Fine Hand Painting. Table Covers 
Scarfs, Lambrequins, Upright and Square Piano 
Covers 
Vulcanized Upright Storage Covers and In- 

strument Bags a specialty, 

Sample line of Piano Scarfs sent on approval if 
desired. Please state reference when ordering. 


M. SCHLEISSNER, 


PROPRIETOR OF THE 


PHENIX NOVELTY C0.. 


793 Broadway, New York, 


(One door from St. Denis Hotel.) 


Branch: 124 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Metcalf Piano Go., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


THE BosTOoN PIANO Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE BOSTON PIANO. 


Main Office and Works: WOOSTER, OHIO. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 














TAIB PIANO ACTION CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Street, 





Nav TORS, 
























THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


ONCE SAID “You can fool ail the people some of the trme and some of 

AB the people all the time, but you cannot fool all the people all of the time. 
This is the reason why so many dealers, after trying to sell inferior goods 
rl tl I leal fter trying t ll inf cood 


have concluded to buy the old and reliable 


WHICH WAS FIRST MADE IN i838 
HALLETT & CUMSTON P ANDO, 200 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


Catalogue and Price List on Application. 


ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER — a AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
La ere a Ri 


—— ESTABLISHED 1854. — seed the emt she pean pur aed bye canpeent Mt ju udaes 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E, 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED 


Reliable Agents Wanted for these incomparable instrumencs 
which possess many valuable improvements not found in Pianos of any 
other make. Specially adapted as leaders, and sold exclusively as First 
Grade Instruments. 

» A. AHLSTRO 
se . Se) ‘ hil -v M. 


= MANUFACTURER, 




















RV S WA A ae 
aK a- 
















ESTABLISHED 1875. Nos. 112. 114 and 116 East 2d St., Jamestown, N. Y- 
Jardine & Som, [SAAC] COLE & SON BROWN & PATTERSON, 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST V7 i. - + ERS, 
GRAND ORG ANS: satan 


Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N 
hy. a re Pa Geor s ch 

cet FANCY WOODS, 
Pula aoe Trinity Ch. | $26 and 427 Bast Eighth St., Bast River, 
3; and Pittsburgh NEW YORK. 


WICKHAM, CHAPMAN & C0., 


orters of 











ye Wood s Brass Piano Stools, 


PIANO LAMPS, MUSIC RACKS. &. 


NEW STYLES. NEW PRICES, 


| PIANO HARDWARE. 
-— SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 








—_ Ve —— 


——__—— as a 


HIGHEST GRADE” 
MEDIUM | 


SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 


THE CHAS. PARKER C0., 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


4 


| 
) 
i! 





7 : 
WORCESTER. 

be MASS. 

| oe 








CHAS. P. BOWLBY, 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS PRINCESS ORGANS. 


Ilustrated Catalogue and Price List on Application. 5, 6 and 7 Octaves, 


JEWETT PIANO CO., Manufacturers, I mY oie TERY Mip 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


GORGEN & GRUBB, | Jin it 



















ssors to F, FRICKINGER Sti | OND ae 
\UFACTUS fest “Oo em F Bee fo al 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. ct ‘sie gla 


"PROMINENT ARTISTS 
mg I Peco = fis Fem Yor 


(Artistic onanahoan data 


"fil wait fon rmay ial 7 ice + i — 
(( JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO.. 


y/ VIOLIN MAKERS. 
IMPORTERS OF BOWS. ELEGANT CASES.& ITALIAN STRINGS 


pt Nrshe scale i ee Cooper /astitute New York. a 
SAMUEL PIERCE, | Established 1847 READING. mass | : ————— oo 









Grand, Square and Upright. 











NASSAU, N. Y. 


ORGAN PIPES. 


Wood and etal. . . Flue and a — , bssany-ve ad or Unvoicecd 
Front Pipes D rated in the Hig Style of 


Pippy ORGAN MATERIALS. 


* 



























| 
| 
! 

















22ae MUSICAL COURIER. 


STEINW AY THE CELEBRATED 


Grand and Upright «80H Ni i - 


f their Pi anofortes, exteri tous interior (including the 
P | 
etal frames), in their own factories 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY BALL 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 





CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 
No. 15 Le yur Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. ARE THe BE Bes T 


And are preferred by the conscientious Musical Instructors 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-—24, HAMBURG, CERMANY. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. S O 4 M E he & ¢ O 
aa 


Piane Ca and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 


[sland City, opposite r20th Street, New York City | Warercoms : 149-155 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


and Musicians. 








BRIGGS PIANOS, “> 


® F | RST in Trade. 
suntnsinnainnbasemaln F| re ST in rg of the 


FELT AND SOUNDING BOARD FACTORIES AND HAMMER SHOPS AT DOLGEVILLE, N. Y 








(A435 PIANO MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION NY 
A.435 INTERNATIONAL PITCH 


ATION N.Y 
C5173 PIANO MANUFACTURERS ASSOC! 


INTERNATIONAL PITCH —— 


SEND oll ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 122 East 13th Street, NEW YORK. 


New York Branch. JACK HAYNES in charge, 


CoO N OV E R 2 I A N OS Ho. 20 East 17th Street. 


care The Com Piang CODA 


DURASI LITY | MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


BEAUTY | 
ARE Wiens | et TA fe aa fa { A N O 5 


3" SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS 








~ 
~ 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration 








SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., Sole Factors, 
215 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. RI CHMOND, INDIANA. 


LOCKWOOD PRESS. 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York. 


















